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CHAPTER I 
jsro. 3112 

NIGHT lay on the desert. Terrible in its solitude, the 
great waste stretched out beneath an emerald darkness, 
its frozen billows of sand rolling on to the blank invisible 
horizon where all commingled in brooding mystery and 
silence. To the south there was more than silence — a spirit 
of watchfulness, a somber enigma, heavy with formless 
menace; to the north a veil had been let down, soon to be 
lifted, hiding a vague but living promise of the future. No 
moon; overhead uncounted myriads whose signals flashed 
down through the frosty atmosphere in cold ironic splendor. 
But they were signals without key, and it was not their 
light which hung over the trackless desolation. Out of the 
desolation itself a gray unearthly luminousness rose up and 
spread on over the hills, stealing beneath their shadows and 
throwing shadows where no corporal form was visible. No 
life, no moving thing — save to the south. From thence a 
dark line wound, itself out of the obscurity and came on 
without halt or hesitation, seeming to follow some unseen 
track between the silver ridges of the hills. It was scarcely 
possible to recognize them as human. They marched four 
deep, anyhow, yet mechanically and steadily, like drunken 
men kept to a straight path by a relentless, omnipotent will. 

I 
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double beneath the burden of their knapsacks, their 
; trailed by the strap, their heads bowed, their eyes fixed 
sightless, jaws set, they bore no semblance to military 
r save for the dogged persistency of their advance — 
their silence. A man stumbled and reeled against his 
ibor. There was a curse and a groan, but no more — no 
ment, no change in the shuffling step. A tortured crea- 

lulled by a narcotic, had been stung to momentary con- 
isness by a keener pang, that was all. Theirs was the 
by of despair. 

t the head of the column an officer strode on alone. 
; was no weariness, no faltering, but the indomitable 
itself, the very symbol of the power which kept the 
:ed crowd silent and patient at his heels. Shoulders 
red, head erect, he pressed on, the sand eddying beneath 
tride, the semi-darkness magnifying his spare figure to 
jthing sinister and superhuman. A little to his right a 
ier kept pace beside a limping exhausted charger. He 
no more than a boy, delicate in build, with bloodshot 

in which glittered a curious, fascinated terror. From 

to time he looked back over his shoulder, passing his 
ue over his cracked and swollen lips, but he made no 
id, no plaint. Then suddenly he stumbled with a cry of 
jressible suffering. 
Silence there !" 

fie command grated brutally on the quiet. The leaders 
fie column in their torpor seemed not to hear, but the 
bent his head lower, like a dog cringing under the whip, 
lently he began to drop behind. With one swift, terri- 
glance at the blank faces of his comrades he shifted his 
)sack on to the saddle, then crept on again, hiding in the 
t shadow of the horse beside him. The action had been 
t and almost noiseless. The lonely officer turned his 
I a little. 
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"3708!" 

"My Colonel !" 

"Take this coward's place. Give him your rifle." 

"My Colonel !" 

It was Hke a smothered scream of agony. The sharply 
cut, impassive features under the kepi remained expression- 
less. 

"Add your knapsack — ^back to the column, you cur. Cor- 
poral, see that 31 12 keeps his place. Forward — ^march!" 

All was still again. Except for that stifled scream of 
protest, which seemed to linger like some ghost of sound on 
the still luminous air, there was nothing audible. The tramp 
of the thousand feet lost itself in the sand. 

An hour passed. Westward behind the darkness some- 
thing had begun to stir — ^the faint, scarcely perceptible 
movement of reawakened life. The veil was lifting, and 
from whence the horizon slowly revealed itself against the 
flaming dawn a pale glow spread out over the desert, chang- 
ing with roseate fingers the gray twilight to a transparent, 
fiery iridescence. A chill wind, which for a moment had 
whirled up the sand to tiny spiral columns, died down. In 
hushed expectancy the desert awaited the hour of her trans- 
figuration. 

The thud of galloping horses — a tremor which seemed to 
pass through the whole length and breadth of the weary 
column. A lieutenant marching at the side of his men 
swung round sharply on his heel. 

"Who goes there?" 

No answer. Something shot out of the blackness which 
still hung sullenly over the south, and sped up the thin long 
line to where the commanding officer held his post. He 
turned his face. The hard blue eyes under the heavy brows 
flittered as he lifted them to the increasing light. 

"Well?" 
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The spahi drew rein sharply, dragging his foam-flecked 
animal to its haunches. With his flint-lock he pointed back 
into the shadow. 

"Arabs, my Colonel, Arabs to the southwest. Two hun- 
dred strong. They have followed all night. They will at- 
tack before the hour." 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. His stride had not 
faltered. 

"They will not attack. It is too late. By nightfall we 
shall be in Sidi-bel-Abbes." 

The spahi drew his fluttering bumoose closer about him 
and set his horse to a walk. His bronzed features were sul- 
len with doubt and disappointment. 

"Sidi-bel-Abbes lies yet forty kilometers to the north." 

"We shall be there before nightfall." 

No one spoke. The spahi dropped back and, like some 
bird of ill-omen, hovered around the regiment, passing rest- 
lessly up and down the exhausted lines, his white teeth 
bared in a grin of malicious mockery. As he passed No. 
3 1 12 he pulled up for an instant, his free hand stemmed 
insolently against his thigh. 

"Ah, mon bleu, what good spirits ! And what a nice little 
piece of luggage you have there ! When the sun rises it will 
help to keep you warm. Allah be praised !" 

The boy made no answer, but as though the taunt had 
awakened his mind to some terrifying presage of the fu- 
ture, he lifted his head and stared out westward. In a 
burst of golden splendor the red orb of the sun had risen 
above the horizon, and with its rising the night desert faded 
into an earthly paradise of color. Where there had seemed 
utter desolation there were now long stretches of waving 
grass, patches of green oasis where stately palms rose out of 
some hidden lake and silhouetted their leaves against the 
sapphire sky-line. And over all an atmosphere surcharged 
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with radiance, all warmth, all healing. The chill of the night 
softened, and yet on every haggard face, lifted for an in- 
stant to greet this resurrection of life, there was carved a 
speechless dread. 

The hours passed. The sun stood high above the crest of 
the sand-hills. It was no longer red, but a fierce merciless 
bronze. There was no longer life nor color; all — oasis, 
hills, that hidden promise that lay northward — ^had sunk in 
shimmering, stifling waves which beat down upon the sand 
and rose again in fierce reflection to the brazen skies of their 
creation. 
"The whole column — ^halt !" 

A shrill whistle, which yet sounded lifeless in the dead air. 
The men dropped where they stood. With their faces 
buried in their arms they lay inert, indifferent. Only the 
colonel remained standing. With a curt gesture he refused 
the flask which his adjutant courteously extended to him. 
"I thank you. One marches better on an empty stomach." 
"Surely you will use your horse now. Colonel ?" 
"No." For the first time the hard face softened as he 
turned and laid his gloved hand on the animal's neck. "The 
poor brute is done up already." 

"And you, my Colonel, are you never done up ?" 
"No." He glanced impatiently at his wrist-watch. "The 
ten minutes are over. Corporal Gotz — sound the advance." 

The man addressed sprang instantly to his feet. His 
greyhound's figure — slim, alert, without an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh, every inch hardened to wiry muscle — was 
drawn up with an ease the more remarkable in that herd of 
cowed exhausted vagabonds. The bronzed narrow-cut 
face would have been expressionless but for the scar run- 
ning diagonally from forehead to chin. It gave him the air 
of reckless nonchalance, which was heightened by the rather 
haughty eyes and the thin hard mouth under the close- 
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cropped mustache. He stood at the salute, the steel-gray 
eyes fixed coolly on the officer's storm-threatening features. 

"My Colonel, the men have marched since midnight ; they 
have not eaten for six hours." 

"Blow the whistle. The baggage is on ahead. We must 
be in Sidi-bel-Abbes to-night." 

"Yesterday we marched through the midday heat. Two 
men went mad and ran into the desert. They are dead by 
now." 

"Two bad soldiers. Give the signal, or by God — " 

For an instant they eyed each other in silence. It was 
curious that, despite the gulf of rank between them, they 
measured each other. Then the corporal turned heavily on 
his heel. 

"The whole column !" 

The signal passed from company to company. The inert 
bodies, galvanized to life by the indomitable will, reeled 
and staggered to their feet. Only 31 12, beneath his double 
burden, did not move. A sergeant hurrying up the line 
kicked him in the ribs. 

"Get up there !" 

A faint tremor passed through the prostrate body. The 
sergeant kicked again. 

"Name of thunder, will you get up ? Corporal Gotz, lend 
me a hand. We'll see what the colonel can do for this fine 
gentleman's son." 

They lifted him between them, the corporal using some 
tenderness. His own face had grown deadly white. 

"I believe the poor fellow is dying," he said in his broken 
French. "A double knapsack like that — " 

"Merde! A stimulant — I know them. There!" He 
flung the limp body down on a heap of stones. "See how 
you like that bed, my delicate one." 
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The colonel, bent over a map which his adjutant held 
spread out for him, turned sharply. 

"What's all this. Sergeant?" 

"A fine fellow who says he's tired, my Colonel. I told 
him to get up, and he cursed you and all the saints." 

Corporal Gotz's lips opened — closed again into a hard 
straight line. The colonel strode over to the motionless 
body. 

"Get up!" he said softly. A spasm passed like a wave 
over the narrow shoulders. The will was calling — ^this 
time in vain. No. 3 112 groaned and lay still. "A cur and 
a weakling. Leave him. Take his rifle. Corporal, We 
know these deserters' tricks. Perhaps a hyena will hurry 
him home — " 

"My Colonel, permit me to carry him — " 

"Silence, Corporal. 'This is not a regiment of babies — " 

"At least let me stay with him till it is all over. You can 
trust me. I give you my word of honor — " 

The sergeant laughed outright. Even the colonel's face 
relaxed in a grim smile. 

"The whole column — forward march!" 

He took his place at the head of the first company. 

Wordless, soundless, the column staggered into line. 
They were old men now, bent double, decrepit with suffering. 
As they passed the prostrate body of their boy comrade 
they swerved aside, but there was no pity or any emotion 
on their stony faces. All feeling was dead — only the will 
merciless and ruthless, worked on in them. Corporal Gotz 
alone stopped for an instant. He touched the inert hand, 
he whispered something. No. 31 12 lifted his head. A smile, 
terrible in its piteousness, twisted his cracked and bloody 
lips. 

"I thank you — ^yes — God bless you — " 
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He fell back. The column stumbled on into the blazing 
midday furnace. An hour later it had vanished over the 
quivering line of hills. 

No. 31 12 lay with his face buried in the sand. 

Night again. In the gaily lighted streets of Sidi-bel- 
Abbes the inhabitants were making good the long after- 
noon's siesta. Officer, soldier, Arab, Jew and Spaniard jos- 
tled one another on the pavement — a brilliant cohue of 
colors, in which every note of the scale was played from the 
red of the French uniform to the mellowed orange of the 
Arab burnoose — a cohue of emotions, too, perhaps, less visi- 
ble, no less real; contempt, superiority. European arro- 
gance, suspicion, hatred, contempt again veiled under stoic 
impassivity — the old eternal warfare between East and 
West. 

In the Cercle des Officiers the military band was play- 
ing a selection from some popular opera. Lanterns hung 
from the branches of the orange trees, lighting up the yel- 
low fruit and throwing a softened reflection on the tables be- 
neath. A dense, constantly changing crowd of idlers hung on 
the outer side of the barriers, listening and watching, their 
upturned faces revealing many t3rpes, many expressions. 
But in the brilliant laughter of the Spanish woman who 
flung back her dark head as she passed with the challenging 
assurance of conscious beauty, in the passionless curiosity 
of the Arab sheik, lingering a moment to study this scene 
of European revelry, there was some common feeling, some 
stifled emotion which was yet not far below the surface. 
A soldier wearing a French uniform but little known in 
France spat as he passed, jerking his thumb at the shadowy 
figures beneath the trees, and cursing in a language that was 
not French. An Algerian Jew glanced up an instant, and 
something of a smile glided over his gaunt hungry features. 
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Then he too passed on, his head bent in the habitual servi- 
tude of his race. 

"How picturesque it all is !" murmured the girl seated at 
one of the outer tables. "I could almost believe that I was 
living through one of the Thousand and One Nights ; 
couldn't you? There is a charm, too, something that one 
can not describe — d je ne sais quoi, n'est-ce pas?" < 

She spoke her French with an English accent which, curi- 
ously enough, was not disagreeable, and she lisped slightly 
but rather charmingly. The young officer opposite her 
nodded. He had seen the Jew pass and possibly the faint 
significant smile. His own expression was not pleasant. 

"The outside of the platter is not bad," he said irritably ; 
"but it's a beastly place for all that — full of cheats and 
thieves and scoundrels of all nationalities. If we did not 
keep such a firm hand over the pack — " He stopped short, 
having caught sight of his companion's face. She was un- 
doubtedly very pretty. The light above her made an aureole 
of her fair hair and cast shadows into her eyes, changing 
them to deep pools of innocent questions. Her features 
were small and childlike, but very sweet, pathetically deli- 
cate. Perhaps, unknown to her, the soft lace wrap had 
slipped from her shoulders, and against the darkness their 
white purity stood out in radiant contrast. She seemed 
something altogether ethereal; at least something far re- 
moved from the restless, fevered atmosphere around her. 

"What a boor I am! To-night everything is beautiful — 
even an old Hebrew. Do you know why. Mademoiselle 
Sylvia? I ought not to tell you perhaps, for you are Eng- 
lish. But to-night you must be a little French and under- 
stand. We are of hotter blood. Mademoiselle, and when 
we admire we speak out, and when we love — " He broke 
oS again. She bent her head, avoiding the eagerness of his 
his eyes, her frail fingers tightly interlocked. "You have 
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been happy among us, Mademoiselle," he asked gently, "in 
spite of failure?" 

"Yes — I have been happy." 

"And to-morrow you go home to England — and it will be 
all over." 

She looked up frankly. 

"Why, Captain Arnaud, you are coming to England soon 
yourself, and then v/e shall meet again. My father has 
asked you, has he not? We both love and admire all things 
French. And then, you know, we are allies now — ^you won't 
forget that And allies hold together, don't they?" 

He laughed, a little at this feminine use of diplomatic 
relationship, a little out of sheer delight in the ingenuous 
color which spread over her forehead. 

"If you remember that we are allies I shall be content 
for the present. You will remember, won't you ?" He held 
out his hand. She took it laughingly, yet tremulously. 

"I won't forget. Captain Arnaud." 

"Mademoiselle — " Unconsciously he had picked up her 
ivory fan and opened it Something attracted his atten- 
tion. He held the delicate piece of feminine vanity to the 
light " 'From Richard Farquhar,' " he quoted under his 
breath. "May one ask — ^who is Richard Farquhar, Made- 
moiselle?" 

The color still dyed her cheeks. It deepened a little and 
her eyelids sank. Then she looked at him with naive 
straightness. 

"An old friend. Captain Amaud — ^what we call an old 
playfellow. We grew up together — like brother and sister. 
He is in the army. He gave me the fan just before I came 
abroad." 

"Ah !" He snapped the ivory toy together and handed it 
back to her. "An old playfellow ? Well, I shall be in Eng- 
land in a fortnight, and — " 
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The regimental band had suddenly subsided. In the dis- 
tance a trumpet had blared out a sonorous warning. Then 
came the roll of drums drawing rapidly nearer, ^he girl 
sprang to her feet. 

"What is that? Not an attack?" 

He laughed again and rose up beside her. In his dark 
close-fitting dolman his slight figure showed up v/ell enough 
to match the languid refinement of his features. 

"No, no, those days are over. We French have brought 
peace with us. Probably my regiment returning. Colonel 
Destinn swore he would do it." 

"Do what?" 

She had hurried to the balustrade and was peering eagerly 
down the long avenue. All heads were turned southward 
in idle curiosity. One or two of the officers at the little 
tables had also risen. Captain Amaud came and stood close 
beside her. 

"Colonel Destinn and Colonel d'Auvigne had a bet about 
it," he said. D'Auvigne has never got more than forty kilo- 
meters out of his own men. Destinn swore he would get 
fifty. He set off three days ago for a village one hundred 
and fifty kilometers south. If he is back to-night he has 
won his bet and I mine." 

She clapped her hands. 

"Oh, I hope you have won." 

"You should be a soldier's wife, Mademoiselle." 

She made no answer. The drums were now close at 
hand, and the loiterers swerved back on to the pavement, 
leaving a free lane for the passage of the troops. There 
was a hurriedness about the retreat that suggested fear 
or disgust, or both. 

"By heavens, it is Destinn ! Well done !" 

The first four drummers passed into the arena of light 
thrown by the high street lamp. Then came a man on 
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horseback. He rode alone, erect, sword drawn, the eagle 
features under the kepi composed, the overshadowed eyes 
fixed sternly ahead. Yet he saw the salutations from the 
terrace, and answered with curt military precision. Then 
came the men. 

Sylvia Omney drew back with a murmur of disappoint- 
^ment. 

"Oh, what dreadful looking creatures ! So dirty and slov- 
enly!" Her silvery laugh rang out over the muffled tramp 
of marching feet. "Why, they're just a lot of scalawags !" 

"No, they don't look up to much just now," Arnaud ad- 
mitted grimly. "But they can march. They've done their 
fifty kilometers." 

"Yes, of course — ^how splendid! We ought to cheer 
them. Why don't we?" 

"We'd cheer all alone, I expect. The Foreign Legion 
isn't popular — and no wonder. They're just the scum of 
all nations — good enough to feed the desert. Thank heaven, 
I have only three years more of them." 

She was silent. The last bedraggled, limping line had 
passed into the darkness. The melancholy roll of drums 
died beneath the revived bustle of the street. Like a cahn 
sea broken for an instant by a passing vessel, the crowd 
drifted together into the old, softly eddying streana. The 
band picked up the broken thread of a waltz. 

"And Colonel Destinn — is he a foreigner, too?" Sylvia 
Omney asked slowly. "Somehow he did not look French, 
and the name is a strange one." 

"No one knows who he is — except perhaps the bigwigs. 
He might be anything. He can talk every living language 
except English. But he is a fine soldier and a good friend 
of mine. Perhaps one day you may get to know him 
better," 

She glanced up surprised, and for an instant they looked 
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steadily at each other. Her lips were a little parted in child- 
ish breathless wonder. Then suddenly they quivered and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

"Oh, Captain Arnaud, I am heartless and wicked. Just 
for a moment I was almost — quite happy. And after all — 
we have not yet found him — we may never find him." 

He bent down to her. His voice sank to a caress. 

"You will find him — ^perhaps. Mademoiselle, you and I — 
we will find him together. And you were happy. Will you 
tell me why?" 

Her head dropped. 

"Not now. Captain Arnaud — I can not — I do not know." 

He lifted her hand courteously to his lips. 

"In three weeks I shall be in England, Mademoiselle. 
Perhaps then you will tell me." 

He led her back to the lighted casino. 

The band had drifted into a sentimental intermezzo 
from the latest Italian opera. There was the sound of 
laughter and the clink of glasses. The kaleidoscope be- 
neath the electric lamp drifted on down the avenue to the 
Cafe d' Algiers, where champagne and vin d quatre sous 
flow in equal quantities according to the entrance chosen. 

And thirty kilometers to the south, on the border of the 
desert, No. 31 12 lay with his face buried in the sand. 



CHAPTER II 

THE MAN SHE LEFT BEHIND HER 

*• AND SO you have really made tip your mind, Richard?" 
x\. "With your consent, mother." 

Mrs. Farquhar sighed and tapped an impatient tattoo on 
the fender with her small, well-shod foot. 

"I wonder what sort of difference my consent or refusal 
would make?" she remarked petulantly. 

"A great deal — ^to me." 

"But it would not alter your action?" 

"I'm afraid it couldn't" 

"Well, then, it's as I say, my share in the matter has not 
the slightest real importance. You ask my consent as a 
matter of convention, and if I do not answer with the con- 
ventional 'yes' you will be perfectly content and marry, 
without it You might have spared me the farce." 

"It's not a farce ; as it happens, I want your consent It's 
true — I'll marry without it — ^but it will make all the differ- 
ence to my happiness." He put his head a little on one side 
and looked at her whimsically. "Really, mother, you are 
the last person to blame me for falling in love. It was you 
who taught me to adore the sex." 

She bit her lip and, refusing to meet his eye, stared 
down into the fire. But obviously the flattery had gone 
home. 

"You are very devoted to me, Richard. I don't know 
why." 

14 
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"Perhaps because you are the most charming woman in 
the world — save one." 

"That's the first tactless thing you've ever said to me." 

"On the contrary, it is tactful, since it must convince you 
of my sincerity." 

She made no answer. But she glanced up at the tall Vene- 
tian mirror and her mouth relaxed. Possibly she realized 
that he was sincere and had all reason to be. She undoubt- 
edly possessed a charm which made it seem scarcely credible 
that the man beside her was her son. She was small but 
beautifully made, with a figure that a woman half her age 
might have envied, and that few women could have dressed 
with such exquisite realization of her own limitations. It 
did not matter that her features were insignificant, or that 
her white hair was somewhat obviously a wig. She pos- 
sessed the nameless quality which excuses everjrthing and 
has sent men in all ages from crime to great place and from 
great place to the gallows. Richard Farquhar bore her no 
resemblance, though it was conceivable that without the wig 
and the coating of powder she might have revealed a certain 
similarity of coloring. His hair was uncompromisingly 
black and very smooth, covering a well-shaped head. Well- 
shaped was, in fact, the word most descriptive of him, for 
he was not good-looking, not even the somewhat alarming 
blue eyes under the black brows being able to redeem a face 
otherwise characterized by high cheek-bones and what is 
commonly called lantern jaws. But both face and the broad- 
shouldered, narrow-hipped figure revealed race, also vigor 
and headstrong temperament, which a peculiar light in the 
eyes accentuated. At the moment his expression was gay, 
but it veiled excitement and something obstinately resolved. 

"You are a vain old woman !" he said lightly. "I believe 
you expected me to be dancing at your apron-strings in 
blind adoration all my life." 
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"I did nothing of the sort. I wanted you to marry — ^but 
not Sylvia Omney." 

"Why not Sylvia? The veriest place-hunter might be 
satisfied with her position. Heaven knows I don't care, but 
women — " 

"Don't generalize, for pity's sake. I don't care either — 
not for you. I wanted you to choose something different — 
that's all." 

He looked at her in unconcealed surprise. Possibly her 
tone was new to him. It was sharp and irritable; it re- 
vealed her suddenly as an old woman. There were lines 
about her mouth and eyes which the powder failed to con- 
ceal. He turned away to a contemplation of the firelight. 

"I think I must be rather like my father," he said thought- 
fully. "I don't remember him, and I have never seen any- 
thing of his save an old letter to you. You remember — ^you 
gave it to me? I carry it about with me because in some 
queer way I feel its analogy with my own character. Here 
it is." From his breast pocket he took out an old letter cov- 
ered with yellow faded writing and unfolded it. "It gives 
me a queer feeling, too, when I read it," he went on slowly. 
"I might have written it myself — ^to the woman I loved. He 
must have loved you madly, mother. One feels in every 
line that you were a religion to him — ^that he would have 
sold himself, body and soul — " 

"Don't !" she interrupted sharply, angrily. Then she gave 
a shrill, unsteady little laugh. "How tactless you are this 
afternoon, Richard ! One doesn't rake up dead things like 
that. It isn't nice — it isn't kind to an old woman. I — I 
don't want to remember — now after all these years. ' Surely 
I have earned the right to forget?" There was something 
of appeal in her voice that he either did not hear or did 
not understand. He took her white jeweled hand and lifted 
it to his lips. 
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"I am sorry. I only wanted to explain that I think I 
love as he loved. I must give everything — everything. It 
seems to me only right that it should be so. When a woman 
loves she gives everything, does she not, more than we 
know, perhaps, and a man who gives less is a dishonest 
merchant — a cur, a cheat. I do not wish to be indelicate, 
but that is what, more than mere morality, has kept me 
straight as regards women, the thought of the future — " 

She broke in again with her high, tremulous laugh. 

"My poor Richard! Yes, you are like him — ^very like 
him. But if it's the wrong woman — what then ?" 

"Of course, it must not be the wrong woman," he said 
slowly. "But my father chose rightly, as I know I have 
chosen. I have chosen a woman after his own heart — • 
Sylvia is like you, mother." 

"Sylvia is like me?" She lifted her faded, still beautiful 
eyes to his face. "Yes, I suppose she is — ^what men call a 
womanly woman. God help men from what they call 
womanly women. Well" — she turned away with a careless, 
almost contemptuous movement of the shoulders — "I can't 
save you. Take my blessing, Richard. That's what you 
want, isn't it ?" 

"Thank you. I may bring Sylvia to see you ?" 

"Of course. Sylvia and I get on very well. We under- 
stand each other." She took up her evening cloak. "You 
are going round there now, I suppose ?" 

"Yes. She has been back a fortnight, and this has been 
my first chance of seeing her. We have been frightfully 
busy lately." 

"I know— one of the war office spasms. Has anything 
been heard of the brother?" 

"I don't think so. But I shall hear to-night." 

"Cut his throat probably." She glanced back at him with 
a curious little smile in her colorless face. "All the same, 
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Sylvia is lucky. I am rather proud of you myself, RicBard. 
You are the only man I know who dresses in perfect taste 
without looking a vulgar noodle. Good night." 

"Good night, dear." 

Still she hesitated. The smile had died from her face. 

"By the way, Captain Sower called this afternoon. He 
asked you to come round to-night. He is having some 
friends — " 

"I know. I'm not one of them, though." 

"He's your senior, Richard. It isn't wise for an army 
man to make enemies. If I might ask it as a favor — ^please 
go this once." 

He frowned slightly. 

"You have always had a weakness for Sower — ^I can't 
imagine why. He is a baptized little Jew whose father's 
trade lies hidden in murky obscurity, and whose presence 
in the regiment is as curious as it is undesirable. But since 
you wish it, I'll drop in for a few minutes after I have seen 
Sylvia. Perhaps you're right about him." 

"Yes, yes, I'm right. Thank you, Richard. I am anxious 
for your career — ^that's alL And I have a queer feeling 
that Sower might make a difference. Good night, dear, 
good night." She kissed him hurriedly as he held the door 
open for her, and for an instant she looked up into his face 
with a curious half-tender, half-whimsical grimace. Then 
she was gone. 

An hour later Richard Farquhar entered the Omneys' 
drawing-room. In spite of the brilliant lights and warm 
colors, it was a somewhat comfortless apartment, neither 
in good nor bad taste, but merely characterless. No one 
could have told what sort of man had furnished it or now 
lived in it. The crowd, composed partly of recognized so- 
ciabilities and partly of artistic strivers, helped to complete 
the impression of indecision, Farquhar found his host by 
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the fireside, a somewhat lone figure with the white thin face 
of a man never wholly at rest. He greeted Farquhar eager- 
ly and nervously. "Yes, yes, we've been back a fortnight. 
I'm glad to see you. In these days one never knows half 
the people who come. The place is just a sort of hotel, 
where your acquaintances bring their friends and you pay 
the bill. We — I expected you before — " 

"I have been kept at Aldershot," Farquhar answered, his 
eyes scanning the sea of faces. "I came my first free eve^ 
ning. I can't tell you how keen I have been to see you both 
again — and to hear your news." 

The elder man seemed to shrink together. He glanced 
nervously over his shoulder, and his face was gray and 
sunken. 

"There is no news, Farquhar. We traced him to Mar- 
seilles, and then followed a wrong scent over to Oran and 
farther south. It all came to nothing — ^the wrong fellow 
all the time. It broke me up. I was ill at some God-for- 
saken place, and when I was fit to move I found the detect- 
ives were in the Fiji Islands. I've lost hope — all hope, 
Farquhar." 

"He will come back," the other suggested. 

"No, no ; he was reckless and obstinate and — a bit of a 
coward. He couldn't face the disgrace — ^he left that to us — 
and he couldn't face me. I dare say I was harsh — ^but I 
swear I didn't deserve this. And now I have to lie and pre- 
tend and play this confotmded comedy. People — the few 
who believe — will tell you that my son is sheep-farming in 
Australia. Farquhar, what in heaven's name possesses a 
man to want children? Mine have been a curse — " 

"You have your daughter," was the sharp interruption. 

The banker glanced at the man beside him. The thin 
bronzed face was slightly flushed, and there was a fire in the 
passionate eyes which seemed to cause the observer a new 
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emotion. He turned away, his thin features twisted into a 
wry smile. 

"Yes — I have Sylvia — naturally she is a great comfort. 
But she is young — ^you must always remember that, and one 
must judge youth by other standards. We must not expect 
too much." 

"One might expect: everything of Sylvia," Farquhar re- 
sponded gravely. 

Again the swift anxious glance swept over his face. 

"Ah, yes, you are young yourself. Well, I suppose you 
want to see her ; I won't detain you. You will find her in 
the library, looking out some old prints for a well-inten- 
tioned futurist. We have become artistic, you know." 

If there was a covert sneer in the last words Farquhar 
was not in a position to notice it, for he had already begun 
to cross the room. One or two people spoke to him, but 
he answered absently, and they did not detain him. A pair 
of heavy tapestry curtains separated the so-called library 
from the drawing-room. He pushed them softly aside and 
entered. 

Sylvia Omney stood at the long oak table beneath the 
subdued cluster of electric light, her head bowed, her back 
toward him. She did not seem to hear his entrance, for 
she did not move, and he did not seek to call her attention. 
He remained motionless in the shadow, his hand still holding 
the curtain, his dark head thrown back as though in arrested 
contemplation of a masterpiece. And, indeed, the heavy 
somber background of oak and tapestry seemed to exist only 
to frame and relieve her soft white splendor, the rare perfec- 
tion of her lines and attitude. Perhaps it flashed across the 
man who watched her, fresh as he was from the vision of 
erratic emancipation, that there was womanhood itself, the 
mysterious sacred thing that no man has ever truly realized 
nor, in his basest moods, been able to debase. Here, in the 
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midst of these relics from an older sterner age, she stood 
for him as a personification, a revelation of what had been 
and of what was passing away beneath the stormy changes 
of his generations. He hesitated, conscious that he held the 
great, if fleeting, moment of a man's life, when he stands 
before the vision of his ideal and believes that it is real and 
his own. A minute passed in this silent abstraction. Then 
he lifted his eyes to the mirror opposite her. He saw her 
face. Even that downcast profile startled him. She was 
not looking at the great folio which lay spread out before 
her, but staring sightlessly into the shadows, her cheeks 
bathed in color, her lips parted in breathless anticipation. 
A moment later she lifted her hands to her face, and he saw 
that she trembled. He knew then that she was conscious 
of his presence, and that that same awe and dread of their 
dawning happiness held her as it had held him in paralyzed 
waiting. 

"Sylvia," he said brokenly. 

She did not turn. She looked up, and in the glass their 
eyes met. The color had fled, leaving her whiter than the 
dead purity of her dress; her jaw had dropped. For an in- 
stant it seemed to him that a veil had been torn from her 
face, leaving it piteously distorted. 

"Sylvia !" he repeated in a changed tone. 

She turned then with a little stifled gasp. Her hand with 
the lace handkerchief had flown to her lips in an instinctive 
effort at concealment. 

"Oh," she said under her breath. "You ! Oh, Richard !" 

He strode across the room to her side. He seized her 
hands and kissed them in a stormy outbreak of passion 
which seemed to terrify her. She shrank from him, vainly 
trying to free herself. 

"Oh, Richard — don't — ^you must be more careful — we are 
not alone — ^there are people — " 
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He laughed up at her. His eyes were alight. The sub- 
dued flicker of recklessness, never wholly absent, blazed up- 
in defiance of her white timidity. 

"I know there are people — ^hundreds of them — some- 
where down in that dull old world which we've left miles 
beneath. We don't need to bother about them — ^we're all 
alone, where I swear no one has been before. My dear, my 
dear, those wretched weeks I To have to go about with an 
indifferent face, drill idiots into a belated patriotism, dress 
decently, and all the time with one's brains flower-gathering 
God knows where. Yes, I dare say, I am a little mad. I 
feel it — I'm glad of it. It's good to be mad like this — " 
Suddenly her expression penetrated his intoxication. He 
stopped short. "Sylvia— you're not ill?" he said roughly. 

She shook her head, half smiling, half tearful. 

"You may not care what people think, but I do — all nice 
women do. We are not properly engaged. You forget 
that." 

He nodded, his eyes fixed on her half-averted face. 

"Perhaps you are right — ^women are diiferent. In their 
love and in their religion they seek the outward visible signs. 
I wouldn't have it otherwise — ^it all helps to make one realize 
the inward beauty of it all. Unconsciously I may have 
thought as you do — I have brought the visible signs with 
me." He put his hand to his pocket and drew out a small 
case, which he opened and placed on the table before her. 
"That is my first gift," he said simply. As though drawn 
against her will she turned. Her eyes rested on the ring in 
its cold gray setting, and their pupils dilated with an amazed 
involuntary displeasure. It was a single flawless emerald, 
square cut and set in a narrow band of sapphire. 

Farquhar took it from its case and held it out to her. 

"You don't understand. It can't be just now. It's as 
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though we were rejoicing in the midst of a terrible grief. 
Surely you have heard ?" 

"I know that your brother has not been found," he an- 
swered earnestly. "I know that he was — is very dear to 
you. Why should that come between us now?" 

"Because — " She made a little feeble gesture of despair, 
and then went on breathlessly. "It's not for myself, Rich- 
ard. There is my father to be considered, Robert's loss 
has broken his heart. He is ill — ^you must have seen that — 
I can't tell him that I am going to leave him — " 

"I don't ask it of you. I shall be patient I shall wait a 
year — ^two years, but you can't keep me on the outside of 
your life while I wait. You belong to me — ^you gave your- 
self to me. I don't claim more than you gave — I wouldn't 
claim that much if I saw it was not for your happiness — > 
and now I hold you above my life, my honor — " 

"Oh, hush ! hush !" She looked at him with terrified, be- 
seeching eyes. "Please don't say that — I don't want to hear 
it, Richard. It sounds so — ^wild and mad, and your eyes 
frighten me. Be reasonable and gentle — dear." 

The hard lines of violence smoothed themselves from his 
face as if by a miracle. With an almost feminine tender- 
ness he took her icy hand between his own and chafed it. 

"Forgive me — I think I have a devil in me, Sylvia, a little 
black fiend that drives me — ^well, to the very devil, in fact. 
Once or twice I could have done something desperate — 
just to rid myself of my own thoughts of you. I thought of 
losing you, dear." He stopped, his eyes narrowing as 
though at some vision which he could not fully face. "If I 
lost you — " he repeated slowly under his breath. "Sylvia, 
what is the matter ?" He looked at her more intently, and 
then, with a sudden flash of perception. "Something has 
happened — out there in Algiers. What ?" 
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She did not answer. She was not even looking at him. 
Following her glance, he turned slowly on his heel. A man 
who had stood hesitating on the threshold now came toward 
them, his hand extended. 

"Forgive me. Miss Omney. I interrupted, but I under- 
stood that I should find you here, and I could not wait. You 
see, I am punctual to the hour and to the day." 

He spoke in English, with a faint accent that was not dis- 
pleasing. Richard Farquhar drew back. The vehemence' 
had vanished from his manner, leaving him curiously at 
ease. Sylvia Omney glanced at him, swiftly, with an al- 
most childish appeal and fear. 

"Richard, this is Captain Arnaud. We met out in Al- 
giers. Captain Arnaud — ^this is Mr. Farquhar." 

Both men bowed. The Frenchman smiled with cordial 
recognition. 

"I have heard your name often, Mr. Farquhar. You are 
what is called an old playfellow, are you not — a privileged 
position ?" 

For an instant Farquhar waited, his eyes fixed on the 
girl's white face. She did not look at him or speak. 

"Indeed most privileged." 

He picked up the emerald ring and slipped it carelessly 
back into his pocket. 



CHAPTER ni 

THE FOURTH FLOOR BACK 

CAPTAIN ROBERT SOWER had never b'een tailed 
a drawing-room soldier, and this in spite of the fact 
that he had many detractors, and himself owned up frankly 
to a wealmess for a quiet unstrenuous existence. He was 
indeed somewhat persistent with this form of self -denuncia- 
tion, which served to weary his enemies and make their 
accusation too obvious to be effective, while, on the other 
hand, his deeds loudly denied his words. When he was 
in town he kept open house, and it became gradually a 
custom to such of his comrades as were in the vicinity to 
congregate in the luxuriously appointed smoking-room, 
smoke his cigars, and drink his wine — ^which procedure 
they were, for the most part, young enough to consider 
both economical and friendly. 

On the evening when Captain Desire Amaud entered the 
softly lighted apartment, four men were seated round the 
card-table smoking and chatting and apparently taking their 
game none too seriously. Sower himself stood by the log- 
fire warming his hands and exchanging desultory remarks 
with a man whom the indefinable something stamped as a 
civilian. As Anjaud's name was announced, Sower turned 
round and advanced with hospitably extended hand. 

"My good fellow, dehghted to see you. I was half afraid 
the fog had swallowed you up. Let me get the introduc- 
tions over. Preston, Hardy, St. Qair, Benson — all of my 
regiment — Captain Amaud of the French Army." By what 

25 
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appeared to be a slip he passed over the elderly man by the 
fireside, and the latter made no move to repair the omis- 
sion. Arnaud glanced at him curiously, and then came over 
to the fire. 

"It is pleasant to See you again, Sower," he said. "The 
St. Petersburg days might be a hundred years old. But you 
do not seem to have changed. Or is it that you take your 
surroundings with you?" 

Sower laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

"I was always a luxurious fellow," he said apologetically; 
and then, as though dismissing the subject, "You're late. 
Where have you come from ?" 

"From the Omneys'. I believe you know them. I met 
them out in Algiers. Practically I owe my present visit tq 
their kindness." 

"Their kindness?" with significant emphasis. 

Captain Arnaud smiled into the fire. 

"Miss Omney is very charming — " he said. 

"And wealthy. Am I to congratulate?" 

Arnaud put his hand to his little fair mustache, but he did 
not answer directly, though his smile might have counted 
as an answer. 

"I have just met a comrade of yours," he remarked in- 
stead, "a somewhat unusual character for an Englishman — 
hot-headed, with admirable nerve — a certain Farquhar, if 
you know him." 

"Richard Farquhar?" 

"Yes, I believe that is the name. Who is he?" 

The man by the fireside shifted his position and glanced 
up. By mere chance Sower was looking in his direction, 
and their eyes met for an instant. 

"A lieutenant in my regiment," Sower answered quietly. 
"Quite promising ; served out in South Africa. His father 
was colonel at one time, but threw up his commission rather 
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suddenly and went abroad. They say he was killed lion- 
hunting, but there was a good deal of talk at the time. He 
was expected to do something big — something in the gun- 
ner line, you know." 

"Ah!" Amaud's restless eyes had wandered from the 
fire to the distant card-table, where the four younger men 
were now playing with a listless interest. "Well, I do not 
suppose we shall often meet. Otherwise I might be nervous. 
He looks a fire-eater, and I fancy he has no reason to love 
me. He and Miss Omney are great friends, is it not so ?" 

Sower pushed the cigar box along the mantelpiece. 

"Help yourself. No, I should not call them great friends. 
Miss Omney's brother was a kind of David to Farquhar's 
Jonathan — " 

"And it was David who mistook the broad path for the 
narrow ?" 

"Exactly. There was a scandal, of course, a dishonored 
check and a bolt. Gambling, I believe. Old Charles Om- 
ney has the reputation of a hard man. Like most hard 
articles he has broken up under the first blow." 

Amaud was silent a moment, his delicate nervous face 
overclouded with some unpleasant reflection. He was still 
watching the players, and his cigar had been allowed to 
go out 

The man in the armchair lifted his head. 

"Gambling always seems to me the last resort of daring 
minds from the deadly security of modern life," he ob- 
served sententiously. 

He spoke for the first time, and Amaud glanced at him 
quickly and almost with appreciatioiL 

"You may be right. One has the feeling sometimes of 
stifling." He laughed C3ntilcally, and the older man rose. 
It was noticeable for the first time that he limped. 

"All Frenchmen gamble," he said, "either with their lives, 
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other people's lives, their honor, or somebody else's honor. 
Will you not take a hand ?" 

Arnaud hesitated with something of his first frigidity of 
manner, but there were nervous feverish patches of color 
in his pale face. 

"I beg your pardon — I did not catch your name?" he 
said coldly. 

"Lowe — Stephen Lowe, at your service." 

Arnaud returned the formal little bow. 

"I shall be delighted." 

They turned toward the table. Sower laughed signifi- 
cantly. 

"Be careful, Arnaud; remember the adage 'Lucky in 
love—' " 

It was at that moment that the door opened and Farqu- 
har entered. For no obvious reason his appearance caused 
a moment's awkward silence. Sower left his sentence un- 
finished. The four men looked up curiously from their 
game. He returned their glance with a tight-lipped smile 
on his white face that was not altogether agreeable. He 
had, in fact, the look of a man who has been drinking hard, 
but has somehow managed to retain a dangerous self-pos- 
session. There was no trace of hesitancy in his manner 
as he answered Sower's belated welcome, but instead a not 
easily defined shade of insolence. 

"Good evening, Sower. Captain Arnaud, if I mistake 
not. I had hardly expected the pleasure. Preston, you 
ought to be in bed. Gambling, too, by all the gods. With 
Lowe as prospective banker! May Heaven preserve your 
fleece. Sower, a brandy in the name of comradeship." 

The two subalterns glanced uneasily at each other across 
the table. Captain Sower was not a man to stand on the 
respect due to superior rank — on the contrary, in private 
life he was at pains to forget it — and Farquhar had the 
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reputation of a coming man, and was therefore privileged. 
Nevertheless his manner had been aggressive. Sower ap- 
peared to notice nothing. 

"Help yourself," he said hospitably, "and sit down. You 
look queer. Anjrthing wrong ?" 

Farquhar made no answer. He sank down into the prof- 
fered chair and, having poured out half a tumbler of brandy 
from the decanter at his elbow, stared moodily into the 
firelight Sower watched him cautiously. Between the two 
men there was a dissimilarity which amounted to a dis- 
sonance. Sower was the better looking. English people, 
unaccustomed to distinguish, called him handsome if some- 
what Italian in coloring. Foreigners recognized the all- 
betraying curve about the nostrils, the somewhat animal 
brown eyes, and traced his name back to its origin. 

"You look ill, Farquhar," he repeated after a moment. 
"Can I do anything for you?" 

Farquhar looked up. 

"Ever been drunk?" he asked abruptly. 

"No. I've never been tempted that way. Have you?" 

"Not yet I'm thinking of trying it." He threw back 
his head with a laugh. 

Sower tossed his cigar end into the fender. 

"I shouldn't if I were you," he said coolly. "We have 
inspection to-morrow afternoon." 

He went over to the card-table and stood there watch- 
ing the changes of fortune with a languid good-humored 
interest. Lowe held the bank and had prospered. But he 
remained cool and apparently indiflferent. 

Farquhar returned to his fixed comtemplation of the fire- 
light. During the hour that passed he did not move, ex- 
cept to replenish the glass beside him. He drank steadily 
and obstinately, the fine mouth under the short black mus- 
tache drawn into a line of uncontrollable disgust. No one 
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spoke to him. The men round the card-table had not 
moved. Sower remained standing, watching without com- 
ment. Lowe took no notice of him. He worked with the 
swift accuracy of a born croupier. 

"Twenty-nine, gentlemen !" 

Arnaud's hands, resting on the table, twitched nervously, 
but he did not look up. Preston pushed his chair violently 
back. 

"I'm cleaned out," he said. "You'll have to get on with- 
out me. I'm cleaned out, I say." 

Sower laughed good-naturedly. 

"You young fool — ^I ought to have stopped you. You'll 
have to go carefully for a bit, my son." 

Preston seemed not to hear him. He went over to the 
fireside and stood there with his back turned, his head bent. 
He did not notice Farquhar, who looked up as though raised 
from his deliberate lethargy by some painful sound. The 
boy's round unformed face was wet. 

"Hullo— Preston!" 

He started violently. 

"Oh, you, Farquhar — I didn't know you were there. For 
God's sake don't look at me — I'm a fool — ^but I'm cleaned 
out. Two hundred pounds at a sitting — all my allowance — " 
He broke off. 

Farquhar shifted his position so that he faced the card- 
table. His eyes were dangerous. 

"I say, this is a damned gambling hell," he said clearly. 

The tension snapped. The haggard faces beneath the 
shaded light were lifted in dazed incredulity. Amaud stag- 
gered to his feet like a man shaken out of stupor. 

'T)id you speak, Farquhar?" Sower asked quietly. 

Farquhar did not move. 

"Yes, I said this was a damned gambling hell. I may 
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add that you are a damned scoundrel. You have let this 
boy ruin himself. You are his superior officer here as well 
as on the field. He is in your house. Ask your friend there 
to return his lOU's on the spot, or I promise you we two 
shall be explaining matters at headquarters to-morrow 
morning. You know what that means, I fancy." 

There was no answer for a minute. All five men looked 
instinctively at Sower, waiting for his next move. The 
cloud of suffocating passions had lifted, leaving a rank, 
bitter-tasting reality. Sower recovered his calm good-na- 
ture with unaffected ease. 

"Farquhar, you are undoubtedly the worse for my 
brandy," he observed. "Also you may be thankful that I 
do not choose to assume my military position toward my 
guests. At the same time, I believe there is some reason 
in your madness. I even admit frankly that I have been 
careless. I had no idea the stakes had been so high — as 
you know, I am entirely ignorant of cards. Lowe, I should 
be glad if you would return Mr. Preston's note of hand. 
I shall settle with you myself for your loss. I trust now 
I have rectified matters that Farquhar will see fit to apolo- 
gize — if not now, at least when he is sufficiently recovered." 

Richard Farquhar rose leisurely to his feet. There was 
no trace of unsteadiness in his steps as he crossed the room, 
but it was obvious that Sower had not overstated his con- 
dition, 

"I do not suppose that even when I have recovered I 
shall see things differently," he said, turning his white, 
ironically smiling face for a moment to the motionless 
group. "Come along, Preston." 

They went, down the stairs together. From somewhere 
in the purlieus of Sower's expensive respectability a clock 
chimed six, but it was still dark. A dense veil of fog hung 
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over the blurred and sickly lamplights, and Farquhar stood 
for a moment as though suddenly at a loss. Preston touched 
him on the elbow. 

"I want to thank you, Farquhar," he said shyly. "I feel 
as though you had awakened me oat of an awful nightmare. 
It was decent of you—-" 

"H'm, yes— I don't know. Make a point of not dream- 
ing, Preston. It's a bad practise. Either one gets night- 
mare or the dream is too good, and the reality shows up 
a trifle dull by comparison. Either way one's balance is 
inclined to get upset. I believe morning is knocking about 
somewhere, though I can't find it." 

The boy hesitated, trying to discern the face of the man 
beside him through the yellow obscurity. 

"I— don't like to leave you like this — " 

"Oh, that's all right — ^you know Providence is accredited 
with a peculiar regard for persons in my condition. My 
room is somewhere in the neighborhood. If I'm not at 
inspection you'll remember about my nervous breakdown, 
won't you?" 

This time Preston made no further attempt to detain 
him, and he went on down the street with something of 
a blind man's unfailing sense of locality. He had not far 
to go, a by-street bringing him to a quiet unpretentious 
house which his instinct again recognized. He produced 
a latch-key, considered it with the same hard, ironical smile, 
and then slipped it into the lock. Inside all was inky ob- 
scurity. He felt for the electric switch. But here his in- 
stinct seemed to have deserted him. He stumbled instead 
against the first step of the stairs, touched something that 
was warm and living, and in the recoil struck his head 
against a treacherous overhanging shelf. 

"I beg somebody's pardon," a quiet voice said through 
the subsequent silence. "I'm afraid I've killed somebody." 
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Then the light was switched on. 

Farquhar saw before him a small person, dowdily dressed, 
with a small thin face under a small hat. He took his hand 
from his head and considered it. 

"No very serious damages, I fear. But I was-^shall 
we say upset — ^before, and now my brain seems to have 
broken off all communication with my legs. Give me an 
arm up to my room, will you? There's a good old soul. 
I don't want to spend the remainder of the morning on your 
stairs." 

She obeyed instantly and with some adroitness. 

"It's that ridiculous hat-rack," she said. "It blocks up 
the whole halL I have often spoken to Mrs. Ferrief about 
it." 

"You — " He stopped short, withdrawing his arm and 
leaning against the banisters. "I thought— really I must 
be far gone — I thought you were Mrs. Ferrier." 

"Oh, no ; I rather wish I was. I'm the fourth floor back." 

"Well, I don't know who the fourth floor back is exactly, 
but I know I have taken an unwarrantable liberty-^" 

"Rubbish. Give me your arm again." 

"I protest—" 

"Don't. You are not in a condition to offer resistance. 
This is your room, isn't it?" She pushed open a door on 
the first floor and turned on the light. "It doesn't look 
very cheerful, I confess. Plush furniture should always 
be shrouded in decent obscurity. But Mrs. Ferrier has 
no taste. Sit down in that sofa over there. Its bark is 
no doubt worse than its bite. I'll have the fire going in 
a ipinute." 

fie looked at her in weary, half-amused perplexity. 

"I don't know what you mean. I can't allow this sort 
of thing. It's not right that a young lady — " 

*I'm not a lady — at least, not by circumstance. As tc 
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my youth', you're not certain of it at this very minute, and 
down-stairs you called me 'a good old soul.' Anyhow, I 
don't care. You are ill. I don't know whether I have 
made you ill or whether you were ill before, but you look 
ghastly. Sit down." 

He obeyed, tossing his coat and hat on to the nearest 
chair, and sat listlessly with his head in his hands. From 
a long way off he heard her soft rapid movements. The){ 
were curiously soothing, and presently he looked up again, 
urged by an idle wonder. But apparently she had forgotten 
his existence. Hatless, with sleeves rolled up to her elbows, 
she knelt before the fire, engaged in a quiet but determined 
struggle with a rusty and refractory kettle. The red glow 
on her face and, above all, the removal of the ancient hat 
revealed her in a new light if it did not solve the enigma 
of her personality. Her age was not to be guessed. The 
brown hair, parted in the middle and strained back over 
her ears, inclined to a defiant waviness, and her features, 
somewhat too sharp, were young enough in themselves. 
But their expression was not youthful. It was too reso- 
lute, too uncompromising, too careworn, and her dress, 
though scrupulously neat, had no touch of girlish taste or 
vanity. Presently she got up from her knees. 

"In two minutes you will have your tea," she announced 
in the ruthless tones of a professional nurse. "Would you 
like sugar?" 

"Yes, thanks. It's unspeakably kind of you. Might I 
ask how you knew all these tea-things existed?" 

"Instinct Besides, military men are like old maids— 
they always have everything that could possibly be of some 
use in various improbable contingencies." 

"You knew I was a military man ! Instinct again?" 

"No. Mrs. Ferrier told me. She tells me all about her 
lodgers. I suppose the fourth floor back may take a per- 
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missible interest in the dining-room. How is your head 
now ?" 

"Better — " For the first time she turned and looked him 
full in the face, and he broke off blankly. Either she was 
young, or she had conserved in those two clear, steady eyes 
all that is youthful and all that is splendid in youth. She 
was smiling, and inexplicably her frank pleasure seemed to 
goad him out of his heavy indifference. He sprang up with 
a rough laugh. "Wliy, you're actually not bad-looking in 
your queer way," he stammered, "and I called you a 'good 
old soul' ! Merciful heavens, what a fool I am to care about 
anything — as though anything mattered — ^here — " 

She must have seen the insane devil in his white drawn 
face, but she did not flinch. She stood there, kettle in hand, 
and looked at him. 

"Sit down. I would like to spare you the trouble of com- 
ing up the stairs to apologize when you have recovered." 

For a long second they stared at each other in challenging 
silence. Had she wavered, the rekindled fury in him must 
have gained the upper hand. But her composed self-confi- 
dence was absolute. He sank back groaning. 

"I am a cur," he said under his breath. 

"Oh, no, you're not a cur. You are or were drunk. It's 
not a nice word, but I'm afraid I'm too busy to think out 
pretty ways of expressing myself. There's your tea." 

She placed the cup fearlessly at his elbow. "Please drink 
it at once." 

He obeyed. * 

"You're quite right," he said simply. "I was drunk. I 
would like you to believe that it's for the first time." 

"I know." 

"Do you?" 

"Habit is obvious." She leaned against the arm of the 
sofa and studied him with folded arms and perplexed brows. 
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"I wondet why there was a first tihie. Forgive me, but look- 
ing after you has cost me a charity French lesson with an 
old professor who can only find time for me between seven 
and eight. You see, I am bent on self-improvement — con- 
sequently I feel justified in replenishing my store of wisdom 
at your expense. People who drink are either stupid or — " 

"Or what?" 

" — they want to forget things." 

He smiled a little. 

"Isn't that asking?" 

"Yes, it is, but I don't expect an answer. I am just won- 
dering. Now lie down. Your head is aching furiously I 
have no doubt, and probably you have work in front of you 
like other mortals. I have some eau-de-Cologne up-stairs. 
'Don't jeer. I am going to fetch it." 

"Wait a minute. Won't you tell me your name ?" 

She put her head a little on one side. 

"Gabrielle — Gabrielle Smith. Not very euphonious, is it ? 
But one's baptism is the first occasion where the great law 
concerning the sins of the fathers comes into operation. 
Now—" 

"And won't you tell what you are ?" 

"That's a large question. I wish I knew myself. Offi- 
cially I am anj^ing from a traveling companion to an un- 
satisfactory nursemaid, in either case out of job. Is that 
what you meant?" 

He closed his eyes wearily. 

"I don't know — ^you have been awfully decent — it all 
seems rather like a grotesque, gigantic dream from which I 
can't wake up — " His voice died away. 

When she came back with her eau-de-Cologne bottle and 
a handkerchief he was asleep. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GRRA.T LAW COMES INTO FORCE 

WHEN Richard Farquhar awoke from his heavy sleep 
it was broad daylight. The fog had lifted and a pale 
winter sunshine poured in on to the plush furniture and re- 
vealed it in all its native hideousness. He looked at every- 
thing in turn, like a man trying to assure himself of his own 
reality. Then he got up and rang the bell. By the time his 
summons was answered he had smoothed his hair into order 
and slipped a dressing-gown over the all-betraying evening 
clothes. Mrs. Ferrier eyed him with large and comfortable 
satisfaction. 

"Did you ring, sir?" 

"Yes. I want my breakfast, please. And I have a con- 
fession to make. I didn't get home — ^till six this morning, 
and — ^and I was in a corresponding condition. A — a young 
lady was kind enough to help me up-stairs and lend me these 
things. I should be glad if they were returned with my 
thanks and compliments." 

Mrs, Ferrier picked up the rug. Her mouth was pursed. 

"Why — ^it's Miss Smith's," she said severely. "I've a 
good mind to give notice — " 

"Because she helped me up-stairs ? Good heavens, I sup- 
pose you'd throw stones at the good Samaritan. Don't be 
a fool, Mrs. Ferrier. If she goes I go, and there's an end 
of the matter. You can go now. In all probability I shall 
be in town again to-night. No — ^leave these things there ; 
I'll give them back to her myself." 

37 
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He dressed, and by midday was on duty. Those who had 
witnessed the scene on the preceding night glanced at him 
curiously, but his face betrayed nothing — ^neither weariness 
nor the self-disgust usual on such occasions. They saw he 
had changed, but the change was indefinable. They saw 
also that, whatever else had happened, he had not apolo- 
gized to Sower. The two men exchanged the curtest and 
most perfunctory greeting. 

By seven o'clock he stood again in the Omneys' library, 
this time alone. The emptiness of the room seemed to re- 
veal something that he had never noticed before — a curious, 
chilling lack of sincerity. The tapestries, the old oak furni- 
ture unveiled themselves as relics debased by a blind un- 
feeling power to a place that was not theirs. Their very 
genuineness seemed to stand in question. Farquhar turned 
from the contemplation of their sordidness to the door. It 
had opened quietly, and Sylvia Omney stood on the thresh- 
old waiting. She was simply dressed in a dark clinging 
material which set off more perfectly the fair sweetness of 
her features. 

"You wanted to speak to me, Richard?" 

"Yes ; it was good of you to come. I know I hadn't the 
right to ask. I behaved vilely last night." 

She looked up into his face with an innocent wonder. 

"Did you ? I didn't see it. I only thought that you were 
just as I had always believed you to be — ^generous and chiv- 
alrous and loyal." 

"Yes, but afterward. It isn't chivalry only to act decently 
to a woman's face. Afterward I let my love for you turn 
me into a mad beast. It was an insult to your goodness. 
And for that I want you to forgive me." 

"Why, then, I forgive you, Richard." 

He bent his head. 

"Thank you. And I have something more to say." 
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"And I to you, Richard." 

He still held her hand, and with a grave courtesy he led 
her to the great armchair by the fire. She sat there, her 
head bent like a frail flower, and he turned away from her 
for a moment, his face colorless, 

"I want to tell you that I know," he went on quietly. "I 
thought it would save you trouble if I told you. One has a 
fine instinct in these things, and last night I felt suddenly 
that I had gone out of your life. It hurt unbearably for the 
time." 

"Only for the time?" 

She had looked up quickly, but he did not see the childish 
disappointment in her eyes. Nor did he answer, and her 
head drooped again. Her hands lay in her lap tightly inter- 
locked. 

"I ought to ask you to forget," she said gently. 

His hand rested on the mantelpiece, and she saw with an 
inward shrinking that it was clenched and white as marble. 
"You may be right, Sylvia. In our days we sacrifice the ideal 
to what we take to be the reality. Generations ago a man 
went out into the world with a woman's glove as his device 
and herself as his inspiration. It did not matter that she was 
as high above him and as inaccessible as the stars. Wolfram 
and Elizabeth — do you remember? Heaven knows" — ^he 
gave a short awkward laugh — "I am no Wolfram, dear ; but 
that is the part I am to play. I don't suppose Wolfram 
could forget or even tried to. He knew better than to tear 
out the best in him. I know better. Things remain as they 
were." 

"I am to marry Captain Amaud," she said, with a note of 
defiance in her low voice. 

"That can make no difference. I take you with me al- 
ways. You understand?" 

"Yes," she said. 
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"Then good-by." 

She must have felt that he was bringing up his last re- 
serve of self-control, yet she rose impulsively with out- 
stretched hands, her brown eyes filled with tender reproach, 

"Richard, you are going, and you not even asked me for 
my explanation!" 

"That's true." He smiled faintly. "I had forgotten. 
Now that I realize that you have ceased to care, the rea- 
son why is, after all, of less importance — " 

"But I do care !" she interrupted with passionate convic- 
tion. "I care for you more than I have ever done. Can't 
you feel that? Oh, how shall I ever make you understand. 
Richard, how is a woman, brought up as I have been, to rec- 
ognize love from friendship ? She lives in her little narrow 
circle with nothing serious in her life but her dreams, and 
long before love comes to her she is in love with love. And 
when a man whom she honors, who is perhaps her dearest 
friend, brings her his own awakened feeling, how can she 
tell that what she feels is only a reflection, a thing that 
would have responded to any great appeal? You under- 
stand, Richard?" 

"Yes," he said. 

"Good-by, Richard. Forgive me — and God bless you." 

He turned abruptly and left her without answer. 

Outside a gray twilight already shrouded the pompous 
square and hid its bald lines, beneath the veil which only 
London knows how to cast over her own ugliness. West- 
ward the dim glow of massed lights began to rise, half- 
threateningly, half-luringly, above the horizon of the house- 
tops, and in the distance, drifting through the magic-colored 
atmosphere, sounded the dull roar of a world that never 
sleeps nor rests from its vain quest after its unknown pur- 
pose. Richard Farquhar stood and listened. All over — < 
done with — finished. 
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Above the immediate silence there sounded the note of a 
bugle, and after that the long-drawn-out wail of bagpipers. 
Some regiment on the march homeward. Richard Farqu- 
har lifted his head and listened with new emotion stirring 
in his blood. It came down to him through the ages, the 
call of fighters to the fighting man, the command of that 
power which is sometimes merciless, sometimes merciful — 
duty. That much was left. Richard Farquhar turned and 
went homeward. 

As he entered and saw Robert Sower standing by the fire- 
side, his gloved hands behind his back, his whole attitude 
expressive of a cool self-certainty, his very pulses seemed to 
stop and then break into a hammering gallop of triumph. 
He closed the door sharply, and Sower turned. 

"Well ?" Farquhar said quietly. 

*'I have come for your apology." 

"Then you have come on a fruitless errand." Statement 
and answer followed sharp on each other's heel. 

A tremor seemed to pass over Sower's body. The brown, 
slightly protruding eyes flickered- But he answered quietly, 
even amicably. 

"I am your superior officer. You insulted me grossly 
and I may say, unjustly. Recognizing your condition at 
that time, I showed a forbearance of which this visit is a 
further proof. I ask no more of you than that you should 
withdraw your words before the company in which they 
were uttered." 

"You ask more than I shall perform." 

It sounded as though somewhere in the room steel had 
rasped against steel. Suddenly and terribly Sower's self- 
restraint broke down. 

"I am the Jew, am I not— the son of a Jew ? — ^Very well 
— now I shall act like one !" 

He began to pace the room with sfiort feverish steps. "I am 
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going to tell you something no one has ever heard before. 
Only three people know it, and they have held their tongues 
— your mother and Major Mowbray. No — don't interrupt. 
You can't silence me with these damned eyes of yours. 
You've got to listen. You don't remember your father, do 
you? He was in India when you were a child, and your 
mother does not speak very often of him. You see, how 
well I know things. But you are very proud of him — and 
rightly. He was a brilliant soldier and something of an in- 
ventor. He invented a gun that, though it would be twenty 
years old now, would still rank head and shoulders above 
anything we have. It was unfortunate that he spent more 
than he had and gambled with what he did not possess. 
The British government was as usual dilatory and parsi- 
monious. Colonel Farquhar offered his invention to a for- 
eign power. My father knew everything. I was a young 
subaltern at the time. My father felt it his duty to inform 
the authorities. Previous to this he and Colonel Farquhar 
had been intimate. As a last act of friendship he warned 
your father of his purpose. Your father murdered him. 

"My father lived a few hours," Sower went on deliber- 
ately. "He was a Jew, but he was a great man. He held 
your father in his power. He could have had his pound of 
flesh. He had mercy. He let your father go — on three con- 
ditions. The first condition was that he withdrew his offer 
to the foreign power, the second that he resigned his com- 
mission, the third that he left the country. These things 
he did." 

"My father died in Africa," Farquhar said. 

"So I have been told." 

There was a long silence. Sower studied the younger 
man out of the corner of his eyes. There was something he 
did not fully understand — a phase of humanity that did not 
fit in with his carefully-drawn-up catalogue. This red-hot 
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temperament grown suddenly cold frightened him. It was 
like handling an unknown explosive. 

"Your father signed a confession in front of witnesses. 
You will understand that in view of the circumstances it 
was felt necessary to have some hold over him. Here is the 
paper." 

Farquhar accepted the neatly folded document and ■took 
it nearer to the light. He read it carefully without any 
trace of emotion. 

"I understand." He held the paper thoughtfully, as 
though weighing it. "Of course it is obvious that this is 
of great value to me. How much do you want ?" 

"I am in no need of money. It is your career or mine," 
he said. "You must go. Half an hour since I would have 
been satisfied with an apology." 

"I see. I am to resign my commission." 

"That's my request." 

Farquhar nodded. 

"I give you my word of honor that I shall send in my 
papers to-night in return for this letter." 

"I accept your word. The letter is in your hands." 

Farquhar started slightly and then smiled. 

"Ah, I might have burned it. You are a man of remark- 
able discernment. Well, our bargain is closed. I dare say 
I have to thank you for your long silence in this matter. 
But virtue is its own reward. Good night." 

Sower took up his hat from the table. He frowned at his 
own hand, which shook. 

"You are confoundedly cool about it all," he said. "One 
would think you didn't care." 

The door closed. Farquhar went back to his writing- 
table. He did not tear up the yellow faded letter, but 
propped it against a bronze candlestick and sat there staring 
at it with blank eyes. Then he began to write. He wrote 
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four letters. One was to the war office. When he had 
finished he opened a drawer and took out an army revolver, 
which he examined and then loaded carefully. He switched 
off the electric lamp. There was now no light in the quiet 
room save the dull reflection from the dying fire. He went 
over to the hearth and stamped his father's confession into 
the embers. He drew himself up and faced his own drear, 
ghostly reflection in the looking-glass. It gave him a last 
satisfaction to see that his hand was steady. The polished 
barrel winked like an evil silver eye in the reflected firelight. 

"Mr. Farquhar — are you there ?" 

His hand still lifted, frozen by surprise into immobility, 
he saw in the glass opposite him that the door had opened. 
Against the dimly lighted passage outside he recognized the 
neat silhouette of a woman's figure. The next instant the 
room was flooded with light. 

"Oh, 1 beg your pardon. It was so quiet and dark I did 
not know you were in. I came for my eau-de-Cologne — " 
She stopped. He had turned instantly, but not in time. 
Her eyes rested on his hand. "Oh!" she said under her 
breath. She closed the door and came quietly across the 
room till she stood opposite him. "What were you going to 
do, Mr. Farquhar?" 

He threw back his head. He was still very young, and 
in a minute more he had counted on facing the mysteries 
of life and death. His face was ghastly in its rigid resolve 
and dread. 

"I don't think it's much good lying to you. Miss Smith," 
he said, with a short laugh. 

"No." She nodded. "You were going to kill yourself. 
I have seen that before. My father blew out his brains. 
It was an act of sudden madness. Money drove him mad. 
Is it money with you ?" 

"No. I have lost everything." 
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"May I ask— what?" 

"I can't tell you." 

"Oh, I understand. Our griefs are never quite all our 
own. Usually they are handed down to us." 

He started uneasily. 

"How did you know that?" 

"Oh, my friend, don't we all bear the curse-mark on us 
in one way or another? We have to try and live it down 
as best we can." 

"Without hope?" 

"There is always the light ahead." 

"I don't understand—" 

She turned to him with an expression that was new to 
him. The small thin face seemed illuminated with an 
inward fire. 

"There is a light somewhere," she said, and her voice 
rang with stern enthusiasm. "It must exist — and if it does 
not exist jve must light it ourselves, with our own hands, 
with our own ideals. We must have it or believe in it." 

His hand, resting on the mantelpiece, relaxed. The re- 
volver rang against the marble. 

"You say that," he said harshly — ^"you. who have not 
had a square meal for a fortnight!" 

She threw back her head. 

"Who dared tell you that?" 

"Never mind. I know it." 

She said nothing, but the color died out of Her cheeks. 
He turned from her and buried his face in his arms, and 
there was a little silence. Then he felt her hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Do you think I should have the courage or the mean- 
ness to tell you to go on if I did not know in my own 
body what going on meant? Disgrace, poverty, loss — I 
know them all. But one can't throw down one's weapons 
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in the first skirmish. I haven't, and you shan't. Promise 
me. I am not going to leave you till you do." 

He lifted his head and looked at her with grim eyes. 

"You are rather splendid, Miss Smith," he said gravely. 

"No, not more so than hundreds of other women. Do 
you promise?" 

"Yes," he said. He held out his hand, and she gave 
him hers. He noticed for the first time that it was white 
and unusually beautiful in shape. She saw the wonder in 
his eyes and drew back. 

"Thank you. I believe that your life will be of use some 
day to yourself or another. I dare say I shall be even glad 
that I helped to save it. Good-by." 

"I may see you again — " 

"We may meet again, but I think not. I have a job, 
and am going abroad soon. May I take this with me as t 
souvenir?" 

She had picked up the revolver from the mantelpiece, 
and their eyes met. 

"Be careful — it is loaded." 

"I know. I have handled a revolver before now. May 
I have it?" 

"Yes," he said simply. 

He held the door open for her, and she passed out into 
the gloomy landing. A lighted candle stood on the table, 
and she picked it up and held it over her head. 

"There is no electric light on the fourth floor back," she 
said grimly. 

"You take your light with you," he answered. 

She looked at him with a quizzical good humor. 

"Pretty, but not practical," she said. "Good night." 



CHAPTER V 

MRS. FARQUHAR EXPLAINS 

""VT'OU know, I really congratulate you both," said Mrs. 

-I- Farquhar cheerfully. "Some people are against 
mixed nationalities in marriage, but that's not my idea at 
all. The great attraction of marriage is that it's a plunge 
in the dark, and the deeper and darker the plunge the more 
attractive it is. There, I hope you will be very happy." 
She kissed Sylvia Omney on either cheek, and the girl 
looked at her with her warm eyes full of remorse and un- 
spoken appeal. 

"It is good of you," she said rather unsteadily. "You 
have been such a friend to me — and I was afraid — " 

"You were afraid that I was as silly as Richard? My 
dear, Richard is far too intense, and intense people are 
a bore. Captain Arnaud, be kind to her in that nasty stufify 
Sahara of yours." 

The young officer bowed. London had not agreed with 
him. He looked pale and haggard, and the eyes behind 
the fair eyelashes were furtive and somewhat bloodshot. 

"I am armed with the best will a man can have," he 
said with grave sincerity, "I hope to make even the Sa- 
hara bearable." He took Mrs. Farquhar's extended hand 
and bowed over it gallantly. 

Five minutes later she ran down the stairs to her son's 
library. It was a neglected room, which he only used on 
rare state occasions. The old weapons hanging on the walls 
had belonged to his father, and the whole atmosphere 
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seemed impregnated with the spirit of a dead, if powerful, 
personality. 

Mrs. Farquhar closed the door with a chuckle of trium- 
phant malice. 

"They're gone at last," she said. "I assure you there 
isn't a more surprised woman in England than dear Sylvia. 
Shg came expecting to find me with ashes on my head in- 
stead of a wig, and I laughed in her face." Richard Farqu- 
har turned from the window where he had been standing, 
and her eyes grew suddenly grave. "My dear, you're not 
breaking your heart over her, are you ?" 

"No." He came slowly into the room. "I might have 
done so, but fate has given me something else to come to 
grief over. I've had a quarrel with Sower." 

She said nothing, and he went on gently: "You were 
quite right about him, mother. He was dangerous. I 
have resigned my commission. That was his price for 
my father's name." 

Still Mrs. Farquhar did not speak. She sat down in the 
great leather chair by the fireplace, her white jeweled 
hands resting on the arms, her eyes large with something 
that was half pain, half fear. 

She looked up at him, and the wild childish horror in 
her eyes touched him to an amazed pity. "Mother, I don't 
want to hurt you, but you must. I have a right now to 
know." 

"Yes, yes." She put her hands to her white-powdered 
cheeks. "Yes, yes, of course. There isn't much. It was 
in this room, Richard. He came home one night and said 
he had killed a man. I — it was awful! — ^He had no blood 
on him, Richard, but one felt he had blood all over; it 
was in his eyes, and — He said it was all right — no one 
could touch him, but he had to go — for always. And then 
he cursed me — and then he fell on his knees — ^here — ^by 
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this chair — ^and buried his face in my lap — and cried. It 
was awful, Richard — a man like that — ^to cry." Her voice 
cracked, and became thin and broken like an old worn-out 
instrimient. "Then he went away — ^and one day a man 
came to me and told me he was dead — ^but I never knew. 
I always believed I should know." 

He knelt beside her, and taking her hands between his 
own, soothed them like a child's. There was something in 
the action curiously at variance with his expression, which 
was hard and reckless. 

"And Mowbray — and Sower?" 

"They both knew. Mowbray worshiped your father. 
He never showed by word or look that he was partner in 
the ugly secret. But Sower — " She turned her faded 
frightened eyes to him. "I never understood that, Richard, 
I never understood why he shielded us. It frightened me. 
Only once he spoke of it. He said he would never make 
use of the power — ^unless we made him. But it was his 
father who had been — murdered. It wasn't natural, Rich- 
ard, it wasn't natural that he should forgive." 

"No," he agreed sternly; and then after a moment's 
silence: "And my father — ^was there no reason — ^had he 
no explanation?" 

With a sudden vigorous movement she freed herself and 
stood up, her clenched jeweled hands pressed against her 
breast, her eyes grown suddenly electric. 

"I was the excuse," she said fiercely. "And I was ex- 
cuse enough." 

"You?" He also had risen, and as they stood there 
facing each other, the subtle resemblance of temperament 
seemed to blaze through their features like some inward 
fire, changing all physical dissimilarity to a convincing like- 
ness. 

*Yes. .You don't understand, Richard— you are too 
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young. But it is women like myself who drive men to 
such things. We are educated to be professional vampires, 
and the more brains we have the more deadly we are." 
She gave a short ironical laugh. "Don't you want to curse 
me?" 

"No," he answered simply. "I don't curse you any more 
than I believe my father does if he is alive. If he is alive 
I am going to find him, and if I find him, I shall tell him 
that I honor and love him. There was a wrong to be 
righted, and he did his best." He went to the door and there 
turned and looked at her. "If I find my father is there any 
message that I may give him — from you ?" he asked. 

"Tell him that that night he won me," she said with 
defiance. "Tell him that in the brief interludes when I 
dare to think I know that I love him. Tell him that." 

Richard Farquhar bowed and went out. Half an hour 
later he reached his club. Captain Sower, he was informed, 
had just left with Mr. Preston and a strange gentleman. 
Whereupon Farquhar turned in his tracks and drove 
straight to Preston's lodgings. His purpose was now two- 
fold, and fired by a white-hot fury of indignation. In the 
"strange gentleman" he had recognized Lowe, and Preston 
was a fool with a following of other fools. For in that 
moment Farquhar had ceased to be a man overshadowed 
by his own black destiny. He was once more and for the 
last time the officer upon whose shoulders rested the honor 
of a regiment, the great unity which he served. 

It was a curious group of men that confronted him as 
he hesitated on the threshold. That which he had expected 
was not there. Evidently a card game had been in full 
swing but had been violently interrupted. The cards lay 
scattered on the square green table beneath the electric 
light, and there was a pile of untouched, apparently forgot- 
ten money. Both Sower and Lowe were present, together 
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■with Preston and one other man whom Farquhar did not 
recognize. They stood far apart from one another, as though 
divided by some hidden antagonism — Sower by the fire- 
side, where he maintained an attitude of easy good nature, 
touclied indefinably with regret; Lowe and the stranger 
kept to the shadow on opposite sides of the room. Preston 
was standing next the table, his hands resting clenched on 
the polished edge, his young boyish face gray and drawn- 
looking. As Farquhar saw him the spirit of tension became 
definite, an almost visible occupant of the quiet room. And 
yet is was Arnaud's face which Farquhar saw first and 
last. Here was Sylvia Omney's future — a white-lipped 
man, whom some violent emotion had made temporarily 
old and haggard. He had been seated by the card-table, 
but now looked up, and for an instant they watched each 
other in open hatred and distrust. 

Preston turned. "Oh, it's you, Farquhar," he said husk- 
ily. "I wasn't expecting you, but I'm half glad you've 
come. This is a beastly business. Shut the door, there's 
a good fellow." 

Farquhar obeyed. He came forward, and his eyes passed 
swiftly from one silent figure to the other. And again it 
was Arnaud's face which fascinated him. 

"What has happened ?" he asked. 

No one answered for a moment. Preston drew himself 
up, 

"We were having a quiet game," he said, as though each 
word were torn from him by force — "Arnaud, Lowe and 
I — ^when this gentleman and Captain Sower arrived. It 
seems there's been a leakage somewhere. I can't explain. 
I hardly understand myself. Mr. Forth, perhaps you'll 
be good enough — " 

The man addressed bowed. His clean-shaven face was 
expressionless. 
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"The duplicate plans of Captain Sower's new aero-gun 
have been stolen," he said tersely. "They were in Cap- 
tain Sower's possession, and he was instructed to give full 
information to the younger officers under his command. 
Various incidents led him to believe that the secret had not 
been properly kept. He put the matter into my hands, 
and I've followed the clue he gave me — here." He paused, 
stoically unconscious of the almost theatrical tension which 
his silence caused. Farquhar glanced about him. His own 
pulses were beating faster. 

"Well?" It was Lowe who had broken the intolerable 
silence. He had never for an instant lifted his eyes from 
the face of the man seated beneath the light, and now he 
took a step forward as though to meet the answer. Arnaud 
looked up with a twitching smile. He put his hand to his 
fcreast pocket and drew out a thin sheaf of transparent 
paper and laid it on the table. 

"Le voila!" he said. 

For a full minute no one spoke a word. Each man's at- 
tention vras centered on the silent deadly witness against 
the honor of one among them. Then Farquhar looked 
up and met Arnaud's eyes. He read there more than 
mere bravado — a nerveless hideous fear, the panic-stricken 
appeal of a man who has trembled for days on the brink of 
ruin and feels the ground slipping beneath him. And this 
was Sylvia Omney's future ! Farquhar turned involuntarily 
to Lowe. A faint ironical smile played around the man's 
hard mouth. It was the merest shadow, but it bespoke a 
purpose triumphantly accomplished. 

"Captain Arnaud has saved a great deal of trouble," he 
observed brutally. 

Still Arnaud did not move. His white hands lay para- 
lyzed in front of him, and his eyes had become blank and 
stupid-looking, like those of an animal which is being done 
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to death". Richard Farquhar took a step nearer and, picking 
up the papers, held them as though weighing them. 

"Wait a minute. Don't be in such a hurry. I take the 
responsibility for this business." 

They stared at him. He was still weighing the papers 
and smiling rather wryly. Sower shrugged his shoulders. 

"Are you drunk again, my good fellow?" 

"No, not this time. I merely state that I accept all re- 
sponsibility. That sounds clear enough, doesn't it?" 

He was thinking of Sylvia at that moment, and Preston's 
stricken cry of horror sounded dull and far off. 

"You! What do you mean, Farquhar? You weren't 
such a fool as to show them to him ?" 

"No, I wasn't such a fool, Preston." 

"My God, what do you insinuate ? I won't believe it. It's 
Intolerable — impossible. Say you didn't — didn't sell them, 
Farquhar !" 

"Captain Arnaud will explain," was the answer. 

Arnaud rose slowly to his feet. He was staring across 
the table into Farquhar's face, stupidly, incredulously, and 
when he spoke it was in the monotone of a man under a 
hypnotic command. 

"They were offered me," he said. "Lieutenant Farquhar 
offered them to me. I disliked it ; but I am a good French- 
man, and the temptation was too great. I bought them. I 
can only add — that I regret — " He stammered and broke 
off with a real helplessness. 

Farquhar turned from him to Sower. The latter's fea- 
tures had assumed a mask of ironical acceptance. 

"In that case there is no more to be said," he observed 
coolly. "We can now credit Mr. Farquhar's statement." 

Farquhar bowed. 

"Thank you," he said simply. 

Preston crossed the room and flung open the door with a 
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cold deliberation. "Gk)od-by, Farquhar. I hope you have 
decency enough left to know what to do." 

For a short space which seemed an eternity Farquhar hes- 
itated. The scorn and bitterness in the boy's eyes had stung 
him. An hour ago he had been half a hero, and now was 
nothing, beneath even contempt. Then he, too, bowed. 

"I resigned my commission this morning," he said. 

"God be thanked for that." 

The door closed on him. The click of the lock sounded 
to him like the snapping of a cord, casting him adrift from 
everything that had hitherto been the very integral part of 
his life. He went down the narrow stairs into the street. It 
was one of those rare, respectable backwaters where a bus 
is unknown and a taxi an event. Everything was quiet. In 
the distance the rumble of traffic sounded like the sullen 
roar of an ocean. Farquhar stood hesitating. 

Some one touched him on the arm. He turned and saw 
Amaud — a new Arnaud grown calm, almost indifferent. 
He was smoking, and the faint reflection from his cigar 
lighted up the white composure of his features. 

"I want to speak to you for a moment," he said. "I want 
to ask you — why you did that ?" Farquhar made no answer, 
and he went on deliberately : "You are not mad. You do 
not love me. You have good reason to hate me." 

"You are to be Miss Omney's husband. She chose you in 
preference to myself. My feelings toward her have not 
changed. I considered it my business to defend you. If 
you had been her brother I should not have done more or 
less." 

Arnaud burst out laughing. 

"You mean toi say that to save a woman's happiness — 
forgive the conceit — ^you have thrown up position and 
Honor?" 

"I believe more has been done for less," was the calm 
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answer. "In any case the sacrifice was not so great as it 
may seem. Nor am I quite the hackneyed hero of romance, 
destroying himself in generous self-sacrifice. I had lost 
practically everything before. What remained I chose to 
lose in my own way." 

"It wasn't all for myself. There was niy fiancee — " 

"I understand." 

"I was pretty desperate, and not so cool when Lowe 
came with his second offer. You can guess what that 
was. My friendship with Sower made it' easy, and some- 
how he unconsciously made it easier. I hadn't much 
sense of shame about it. Compared to betraying one's 
own country it seemed a clean business. Do you under- 
stand?" 

"Fairly well." 

"And I let you bear the brunt. How does that strike 
you?" 

"Panic — ^the instinct of self-preservation. I counted on 
it. The future will be different." 

"How do you mean?" 

Farquhar turned round and faced him with deliberate 
significance. 

"It must be," he said. "As for me, I am done for. 
Though no one will speak of what has happened, the fact 
remains. By right I should put a bullet through my 
brains. It is what they expect of me. But I am not going 
to. I have another purpose. Let me explain. Miss Omney 
believes in you and so do I — ^to some extent. I am suf- 
ficiently in S3^mpathy with you to credit the sincerity of 
your feelings. Am I justified?" 

Arnaud met his eyes full. 

"You are." 

"Well, that is what I believe. But I have paid too high 
a price to quit this globe before seeing that I get what I 
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bargained for. I hold you in pawn, Captain Arnaud, for 
your wife's happiness. If you fail her, if you risk her 
faith in you a second time, I sHall not hesitate to act" 

He lifted his hat ceremoniously and passed along the 
narrow street to the great thoroughfare beyond. 



CHAPTER VI 

COLONEL DESTINN OF THE LEGION 

ATH'IN-VOICED chime from some tower in Sidi- 
bel-Abbes announced the hour — four o'clock. 

Colonel Destinn looked up. From where he sat he 
could see the barrack-yard, and beyond, the bald-faced build- 
ing opposite to the great stretch of ocher plain rolling on 
in unbroken monotony to the horizon. A little to the right 
an Arab mosque lifted its white minarets against a back- 
ground of burning saffron. 

Colonel Destinn sat with his chin in his hand and frowned 
out of the open window. The midday heat had burned the 
sky to a yellow scroll, which hung oppressively over the 
panting lifeless country. 

In the narrow, meanly furnished room the atnaosphere 
had remained stifling. Colonel Destinn's guest drew back 
into the thin patch of shadow. Colonel Destinn himself 
smiled, and the thin lips under the iron-gray mustache 
became indescribably ruthless. 

"Yes, you are quite right, Mr. Lowe," he was saying 
in his suave French. "I have something to sell — something 
quite valuable, in fact But I do not choose to sell it to 
you, that is all." 

Stephen Lowe glanced up. His deformity was vpry ob- , 
vious at that moment. He looked old, and physical ex- ' 
haustion had stamped out the last trace of beauty from his 
thin features. 

"Why not?" he asked. 

57 
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"Is not that my affair? For one thing, I prefer not to 
deal with the middleman." 

"I am not the middleman in this case." 

"Indeed! You are acting in your own interests?" 

"In one sense — ^yes." 

Colonel Destinn brushed a speck of dust from his dol- 
man. His slate-gray eyes flashed with a moment's amuse- 
ment. 

"Am I to understand that you bought your information ?" 

"At a high price." 

"Then I can only express my sympathy. You were un- 
warrantably cheated." 

He rose, and Lowe had no choice but to rise also. 

"I have made you an indefinite offer. Colonel Destinn," 
he said. "One day I may come with something different 
and perhaps then you will reconsider what you have said. 
No life can be bound up definitely anywhere, not even 
in a desert. Colonel Destinn." 

The ofiicer did not answer, appeared even to have for- 
gotten his guest's existence. Stephen Lowe went out, 
closing the door softly behind him. To the man at the 
window came the sound of an irregular, dragging step 
on the stone passage, the challenge of a sentry, and then 
nothing more but the drone of the flies around the fiery 
circle of sunlight on his writing-table. He sat down again, 
his clenched hands stretched out in front of him, his chin 
resting on his chest. So he remained while the circle of 
sunlight shifted eastward, up along the white wall, vanish- 
ing at last into shadow. 

Some one tapped at Colonel Destinn's door. 

"If you please, my Colonel, yesterday's batch from 
Oran." 

Colonel Destinn lifted his head. 
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"It is welL You will accompany me, Corporal. How 
many ?" 

"Fifty." 

"We shall need them." 

He picked up his kepi and led the way down the passage, 
the corporal following close beside him, his features com- 
posed in military indifference. 

In the center of the yard a line of men had been drawn 
up. Neither the violent abuse of the sergeant nor the 
comments of a pale-faced lieutenant, much less the uni- 
forms, had been able to transform them into soldiers. 
Only one thing was common to them all — ^misfortune. It 
was written in every haggard face in every language of 
despair, from reckless defiance to sullen resentment and 
stoic resignation. Colonel Destinn read the language with 
the rapidity of custom. Before each recruit he stopped an 
instant, bis hard eyes picking out the broken refinement 
of the prodigal from the brutality of fugitive crime. And 
at each he jerked out an imperative question. 

"Your name?" 

"Johann Harding, my CokmeL" 

"Profession?" 

"Doctor." 

"Sergeant, keep an eye on him. He will sham like the 
devil, or poison you. And this man?" There was a slight, 
scarcely perceptible change in the inflection of his voice, 
a note of something that might have been surprise or even 
more than that — ^uneasiness. The man whom he con- 
fronted held himself with a cool undisturbed dignity. 

"No. 4005, my Colonel." 

"I did not ask for your number. Your name?** 

"Richard." 

"Have you no surname?*' 
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"No." 

Destinn glanced at the lieutenant, who, after a hurried 
glance to his note-book, shrugged his shoulders. 

"No. 4005 — calls himself Richard Nameless, my Colo- 
nel." 

"A nom de guerre, I presume. Your last profession ?" 

"Traitor." 

"You are English?" 

"I am nothing." 

There was a troubled pause. The man had answered 
fluently in French, without hesitation and without inso- 
lence. And yet his easy self-confidence jarred in that 
atmosphere of cowed and broken humanity, and was 
by contrast almost a challenge. The momentary interest 
died out of Colonel Destinn's eyes, leaving a cold anger. 

"That fellow is dangerous," he jerked back over his 
shoulder, and passed on. 

Corporal Gotz hesitated an instant before the man thus 
summarized. He measured him, and the recruit answered 
the keen deliberate gaze with the same steadfastness. A 
mutual recognition had been acknowledged ; steel had rung 
against steel. Then suddenly the recruit's fiery blue eyes 
focused themselves on something beyond, and their ex- 
pression — that of a man started into an instant's self-be- 
trayal — caused the corporal to turn sharply. 

A rare vision had appeared in the dull colorless square. 
The iron gates had been opened, and against the back- 
ground of the green avenue beyond there stood a woman 
— a slender beautiful woman, such as but few of the lost 
degraded inhabitants of those white walls had ever seen. 
She came slowly toward them, the lace sunshade framing 
the lovely golden head, her soft muslin dress revealing 
each movement as something exquisitely balanced, abso- 
lutely free and confident in its youthful grace and health. 
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"Colonel Destinn," she said, "I hope you are not angry 
with me. I have come to find my husband." 

He lifted his hand reluctantly but instinctively to his 
kepi. 

"I heard that Captain Amaud's wife had arrived/' he 
said roughly. "Permit me to inform you that Captain Ar- 
naud left the barracks half an hour ago, also that you have 
no business here and are interfering with my business. 
The sentry should not have let you pass." 

"He did not want to," she explained, "but I told him 
that I knew you and that you would be furious if he re- 
fused." 

"Whereby, Madame, you overstepped the limits of 
truth." 

"Pardon me, I do know you. But since I intrude, I 
will make good my retreat. Good evening, my Colonel." 

She turned her back on him and began to walk with 
untroubled dignity toward the gate. For an instant he 
hesitated, then overtook her. 

"I have a word to say to the sentry," he said significantly. 
"I will accompany you. You say you know me. I have not 
seen you before." 

"That is quite possible; but I have seen you." They 
had reached the gate and she stopped and looked up at 
him. 

"Do you want to know when?" 

"I am interested, I confess." 

"It was about a year ago at night-time. I was sitting 
under the trees in the Cercle des Officiers, listening to the 
band. I remember it was rather dark, except for the 
lanterns, and the faces of the natives had made me nervous. 
Then came a bugle call and I was really frightened. I 
thought it was an Arab uprising or something; instead 
you rode past — at the head of your regiment." 
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"I remember," he said, his face full of hard triumph. 
"It was the night I won my wager— one hundred and fifty 
kilometers in three days." 

He was silent a moment, driving his spurred heel into 
the sandy gravel. Then he looked up at her. 

"Why did you come to Algiers?" he said abruptly. 
"Why, above all, did you come to Sidi-bel-Abbes ? What 
is there for a tourist to see there? Sand and vineyards, 
and then sand again." 

"I was not a (»urist. I came on a mission — to find my 
brother." 

"Your brother?" 

"He was lost," she said almost in a whisper. "He had 
done wrong — and my father is a stem man — ^he ran away 
— and we were afraid. We followed him to Algiers, and 
then we lost trace. We ne-ver found him." The tears 
had gathered in her dark eyes. "Colonel Destinn — ^I do 
not know why I tell you all this. It is silly of me. I loved 
him more than anything else in the world. You won't 
understand — " 

He laughed roughly. 

"Oh, Madame, even I tmderetand loss." 

"You? I thought — " She stopped with her eyes on 
his blanched face. "Oh, Colonel, I am so sorry. Somehow 
I didn't think of you like that—" 

His curt gesture interrupted her. 

"Madame, we have grown too serious. A poet of yours 
said that loss is common to the race. I can only hope that 
your loss may be mended." 

"And yours. Colonel," she said softly. 

"Mine can never be mended, Madame. I am too old. 
Permit me." He passed through the gate with her and 
helped her into the w^ting carriage. "Do you know it is 
twenty years since I last spoke to an Englishwoman?" 
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"And was she — as nice as I am?" 

"She was a little like you — and very beautiful" 

"You could have expressed yourself more prettily. Never 
mind. By the way, you do not speak English, Colonel?" 

"No," he answered absently, "I do not speak English." 

"I must give you lessons. Coachman — homa Au revoir. 
Colonel!" 

"Au revoir, Madame," 

He stood at the salute until he had tost sight of the 
small sweet face under the parasol. A couple of Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique gave him the careless military greeting 
of French soldiers as they swaggered past, but he did not 
see them. A young Arab with a sprig of jasmine tucked 
gracefully behind his ear drew his burnoose closer around 
him with the aristocratic contempt of his racai Colonel 
Destinn remained sightless and indifferent 

Meanwhile in the exercise yard the lieutenant had grown 
weary of his charge. The colonel would not return, he 
declared, and the stupid formality of inspecting this miser- 
able pack might surely come to an end. 

"Right about turn — forward — ^march!" 

The long line shidHed awkwardly round, those to whom 
the French language was a closed book following the lead 
of the more fortunate. But the man who called himself 
Richard Nameless had not moved. He stood there rigid, 
his hands clenched at his sides, his eyes fixed on the iron 
gates as though they barred his vision from some- 
thing at once terrible and beautiful. 

The sergeant strode down upon him. 

"Now then, you dog, didn't you hear? Has one got 
to speak to you always in your dirty English before you un- 
derstand? We will see who is the master here — ^you — " 

Without a sound his victim reeled back into the corporal's 
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arms. The corporal held him a moment, and then, laying 
him gently on the ground, bent over him. 

"That was a clever blow, Sergeant Bertrand," he said 
ironically. 

The other gave a short tremulous laugh. 

"Ah, yes, I can box. He will not move for an hour or 
two — the swine of an Englishman. He would have killed 
me. But I was too much for him. A mad Englishman! 
Well, we will see if we can not knock the madness out 
of him. Off with you, you cowards. Dismiss !" 

They scattered like sheep before the savage barking of a 
dog, throwing shy hunted glances at the quiet figure on the 
gravel. Colonel Destinn, on his way to his own quarters, 
turned abruptly and came nearer. 

"What's all this?" he asked curtly. 

The sergeant drew himself up to the salute. 

"Insubordination, my Colonel. Four thousand and five 
refused to obey orders. He threatened to kill me. I was 
obliged to knock him down — ^as you see." 

"Quite right. Let us see what a week in the cells will 
do for him. A dangerous fellow — ^but good-looking — ^yes, 
good-looking — " 

He hesitated a moment, frowning as at some passing 
recollection — ^and then went indifferently on his way. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RICHARD NAMELESS 

"nPHERE is no God but one God. The Lord is great. I 

-1- extol the sanctity of Allah." 

There was silence. The man bending over the low un- 
even mound straightened himself and listened, his face 
turned westward to the red ball of the sun as she glided 
down from her azure dome into a sea of translucent crim- 
son. Behind him the white-walled town shone like a gem, 
her towers and mosques already touched with the glow of 
evening and music, heavy with eastern perfume drifted 
across the encircling gardens, and hung like a memory 
over the forsaken burying-place. Beyond the crumbled 
c netery walls a line of Arabs stood facing the eastern 
desert, their hands crossed upon their breasts, silent and 
motionless in the awed suspense of their worship. 

The man who called himself Richard Nameless returned 
to his task. Gently and reverently he drew aside the cling- 
ing overgrowth and freed a bent and moldering cross from 
its burden. 

"What is our faith compared to theirs?" he said with 
bitter scorn. "We plant the symbol of our belief over the 
bodies of men we called brothers, and then leave both — ^to 
rot." 

Corporal Gotz's lean white hand dropped on to his knee. 
He was staring thoughtfully at the cross in front of him. 
In the fading light the letters stood out with a new dis- 
tinctness. 

65 
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"Philip Grey — ^No. 31 12 — Foreign Legion." 

"I have seen ten men 'done to death,' as you call it," 
he said quietly. "One of them lies here. He was a young 
Englishman, and I had taken a fancy to him — heaven 
knows why, for our races do not love each other nowadays. 
There was a forced march — a freak of our good colonel's 
— and he collapsed out in the desert. We left him there 
without food or ammunition. You understand — I was his 
friend. Three days 'later I got permission to look for his 
bones. I found them and a few rags of his uniform. 
There are hyenas on the desert, you know, and they make 
short work of things. Well, I brought what was left — ^here." 

Richard Nameless took a step nearer as though to look 
closer into the German's scarred features. 

"Who are you?" he asked significantly. 

"My name is Gotz von Berlichingen," was iEhe mock 
pompous answer. "If you knew anything about Goethe, 
which, being an Englishman, you don't, you would know 
that Gotz von Berlichingen was a robber-knight. I led 
men. It was my birthright. Then one day I killed — 
justly, as I believe, but neither according to the law of my 
country nor my caste. And then I lost my birthright — for- 
ever." Richard Nameless drew a step nearer. The fine 
features, turned to the fading light in stem implacable self- 
judgment, had awakened awe and pity and a vague shape- 
less recollection. 

He passed on. Instinctively Richard Nameless drew him- 
self up to a salute. It was answered with grave courtesy. 
For a naoment the mantle of ruin had slipped from their 
shoulders, and man faced man in honorable recognition 
of what had been. Then the slight soldierly figure lost 
itself among the shadowy crosses. 

Richard Nameless turned back to the desert. The Arabs 
had risen and an elder was praying aloud, his aged tremu- 
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lous voice leading the richer unison of the worshipers 
behind him. 

"With my face to Mecca and with a sincere heart I 
offer my prayers to Allah — " 

Mirage! For these dark-faced desert children Mecca 
opened the gates of Paradise; for this dream of unknown 
happiness they waited and prayed, and when their time 
came passed through the great shadow with fearless tri- 
umphant confidence. 

He went back to his work. With fierce dogged energy 
he pulled away the deep-rooted weeds and brought a 
pathetic look of care and order into his corner of the wil- 
derness. For a moment he lingered over the grave which 
Gotz had tended. The bald yet eloquent inscription touched 
him. He wondered vaguely who Philip Grey had been, 
if he too had paid a price and in the last hours of horror 
had still been satisfied. 

Two women had entered the cemetery. Their white- 
clad figures flashed gaily in between the dark graves, and a 
clear silvery laugh mingled with the final Arab prayer, — 

"La Ilaha ilia 'llahuf 

The younger woman stopped an instant and pointed witH 
the tip of her parasol at the broken remnant of a cross. 

"Look at these beads! Aren't they ridiculous? And the 
inscription — ^just a number, like a convict's." She glanced 
back over her shoulder at her companion. "Miss Smith, 
I believe you are frightened. Do you think there are 
ghosts here ? Well, perhaps there are, but I don't mind." 

As yet the man standing immobile, hidden amid the 
forest of crosses, had escaped her notice. But he had heard 
her now and, shadowy and ghost-like enough in the dying 
light, awaited her approach. At the foot of the English- 
man's grave she hesitated. The inscription attracted her. 
With puckered brows she spelled out the badly cut letters. 
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her soft voice touched with just the faintest ironical in- 
terest. 

"Philip Grey — No. 3 1 12 — Foreign Legion." 

Then she looked up involuntarily and saw the man who 
watched her, his hand gripping the head of the cross. 

It was very quiet now. The Arab prayer was silenced, 
and the white figures of the worshipers had vanished in 
the long olive grove leading back to Sidi-bel-Abbes. Sylvia 
Arnaud's voice, when she spoke at last, sounded strained 
and harsh in the absolute quiet 

"Richard!" and then again, "Richard Farquhar!" 

He shook his head. "Not Richard Farquhar now," he 
answered. "Richard Nameless." 

She seemed not to understand. Her lips were a little 
parted in the expression that he remembered. She looked 
piteously frightened and incredulous. 

"I am very sorry to have frightened you," he said gently. 
"I did not mean that you should ever see me — but you 
came so suddenly, and out in this desolate place you were 
the last person I expected. Forgive me." 

"Yes — yes, it is a desolate place — it makes me fright- 
ened. But I was told it was something I ought to see — 
and a few minutes ago I wasn't frightened at all. Now — I 
see ghosts everywhere." 

"I am one of them," he said. 

She brushed her hand over her forehead as though in- 
deed trying to dispel some terrifying specter. Her feeble 
effort to regain her previous laughing courage failed. She 
was white and trembling. 

"I am No. 4005 of the Foreign Legion," he said. "Is 
there anything else that you need understand?" 

"Yes — I must. I feel as though one of us two were mad. 
The Foreign Legion is just the last resort for all the riff- 
raff of the world — criminals, gamblers, cheats — " 
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"I am one of them." 

She was silent a moment, looking at him with large 
thoughtful eyes, out of which the fear had passed. When 
she spoke again her voice was full of a smothered tender- 
ness. 

"I have thought of you so much lately, Richard. I 
couldn't understand why it was. You haunted me. It was 
as though something in the place made me think of you. I 
remembered all your little movements, the way you looked. 
I seemed to see you in others. I grew almost — how shall 
I say ? — homesick for you." 

"You should have forgotten," he interrupted roughly. 
"I have gone out of your life. Look upon me now as what 
I am now — a mere shadow." 

"Richard, what have you done?" 

The tenderness had deepened. He clenched his hands 
in a movement of uncontrollable pain. 

"Hasn't your husband told you ?" 

"No. We never mentioned your name. To me it is 
sacred." 

"For God's sake, Sylvia — " He straightened up, his 
black brows marking a straight line across his face. "I 
was turned out of the army," he finished deliberately. 

"Why?" 

"For betraying my country's secrets." 

"You— a traitor! Why?" 

The persistent monosyllable was like the stab of a knife in 
the silence. 

"Why do men do mad things?" 

"I don't understand." 

"For a woman." 

She drew back. Her eyes were dark pools in which he 
saw no expression. 

"What woman?" 
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He bowed gravely. 

"Madame Arnaud, I have still honor enough left to re- 
member the discretion imposed upon honorable men." 

She turned away from him. He could see nothing but 
her profile, the exquisite, almost flawless profile, cut against 
a background of mingling gold and emerald. Her hands 
rested crossed on the handle of her parasol. She had grown 
suddenly very cahn and deliberate. 

"I told you that I had thought of you, Richard," she said 
quietly. "I did not tell you how I thought of you. Do you 
remember our last meeting, or has that been eclipsed by 
other more lovely memories?" 

"Sylvia, be silent I I dare not listen to you. You don't 
know what you are saying — " 

"I know what I am saying, and you must listen. When 
a man destroys something, it is no more than just that he 
should see what he h^s done. You have destroyed some- 
thing — an ideal, a dream, my faith in honesty and good- 
ness. You were the one man I believed and trusted. And 
now you are like the rest — nothing — ^nothing." She turned 
away. "I wish to God I had not met you, Richard." 

He did not attempt to detain her. He stood there like 
a man struck to death by a treacherous blow, and she went 
on down the path to the gate where her companion waited 
for her. There she paused for a moment. 

"I want you to go back to that man," she said carelessly. 
"He is an old acquaintance who went wrong, and it might 
be rather tmpleasant for my husband if he grew importu- 
nate. Tell him that on no account must he speak to me 
again. It is very regrettable, but mistakes of that sort bring 
their own punishment. You understand. Miss Smith?" 

"Yes, Madame Arnaud." 

"Thank you. I will wait for you outside the Public Cem- 
etery. It is getting dark — " 
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Miss Smith went slowly back along the narrow gravel 
path. The man had not moved. He was gazing out on to 
the fiery waste now dying beneath the extinguishing mantle 
of the night, and neither heard nor saw. She touched him 
on the arm. 

"Mr. Farquhar!" 

He turned slowly and stared at her. Though he recog-. 
nized her, his face was blank and hard and terrible. 

"Miss Smith?" 

"Yes, Gabrielle Smith. You see, after all we have met 
again. Won't you shake hands ?" 

His eyes wandered past her down the path. 

"No. You ought not to be speaking to me. A respect- 
able woman does not speak to a common soldier of the 
Legion." 

"Doesn't she ? How interesting ! One is always learning 
something in this wonderful civilization of ours. Only as 
it happens I am not respectable, I told you that once be- 
fore." 

Her cool irony brought a flash of insane laughter to his, 
eyes. 

"Who the devil are you, then?" he asked savagely. 

"Dear me, you have quite lost your nice English indiffer- 
ence, Mr. Farquhar. I'm not sure it isn't an improvement.; 
Who I am? Well, you know my name, and at the present 
moment I am companion to Madame Arnaud — ^helping her 
to forget that she isn't English any more. English people 
think it's wrong to admire foreigners. It's their idea of 
patriotism. Madame Arnaud assures me she must have a 
bit of dear old England about her, and I am the bit. That's 
all." 

"Why did yott come?" 

"I recognized you — even in the distance and in these 
clothes. Besides, Madame Arnaud sent me." 
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"With a message?" 

He was looking at her again. Through the dusk she saw 
the white tortured suspense on the hard face. She wore 
a rose in the severe corsage of her dress. She took it and 
handed it to him. 

"She sent you this — in token of remembrance," 

He broke down. With his dark head buried in his arms 
he leaned against the wooden cross, and the sound of his 
hard-drawn breath was awful in the stillness. She did not 
touch him or speak to him. 

"Thank her," he said. Tell her I shall keep it always. 
The goodness that sent it is part of my dream of her." 

"I am glad. I shall tell her. I must go. Won't you shake 
hands now?" 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

"You have come like an angel into my life," he said. 

He watched her imtil her small energetic figure had dis- 
appeared among the shadows. 

In the distance a bugle called a melancholy retreat. 

He lifted the rose reverently to his lips. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CORPORAL GOTZ PLAYS "RULE, BRITTANIA" 

IN Sidi-bel-Abbes there is a pleasant avenue, shaded by 
silver birch and redolent of all the sweet perfumes of 
the East, where the local potentates gather in a select ex- 
clusive circle. There are no cafes, no gaudy placards pasted 
against the trees in the hopes of resuscitating happy mem- 
ories in the minds of exiled Parisians. The idle bustle of 
a mixed, many-colored crowd is wholly absent. The houses 
are mostly modern erections, intersected here and there by 
an old Arabian dwelling, restored and ruined by a chaotic 
Latin taste. But they create an oriental impression and 
serve their purpose. 

In the courtyard of one such of these houses Colonel 
Destinn sat and smoked an after-tea cigarette. His kepi 
lay on the broad balustrade beside him, and his head was 
thrown back in an attitude of easy contentment. A foun- 
tain bubbling up from the cool flags played a melodious 
accompaniment to his companion's voice, and he watched 
her from between half-closed eyelids, his tight mouth slight- 
ly relaxed by an amused admiration. 

"You pour out tea charmingly, Madame," he said. "A 
second cup would stifle the last regret that I should have 
gone so far against my principles as to drink a first." 

She looked up at him. The soft reflection from the low 
white walls around them enhanced her ethereal beauty and 
added the subtle glamour with which the eastern light sur- 
rounds the least and most lovely object. Very delicately she 
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obeyed his request, the soft rich lace sleeve of her tea-gown 
slipping back to reveal the rounded arm and slender over- 
fragile wrist. 

"Do your principles compel you to live only for your 
soldiers ?" she asked lightly. 

He laughed. 

" 'Living for them' is perhaps too much of a euphemism," 
he said. "They would be more grateful if I did the other 
thing. But otherwise it is true. I have not put my foot 
under a hospitable roof for twenty years." 

"You must have been very lonely." 

"One accustoms one's self to everything." 

"Had you no one who — " She hesitated, a sudden color 
in her cheeks, and he leaned forward, his hands loosely in- 
terlocked between his knees, his handsome ruthless face 
grave and intent. 

"No, I hadn't any one, Madame Amaud." 

"Not even in your own country?" 

"Not even in my own country." 

Her gaze faltered under his steady piercing eyes. 

"What is your own country, Colonel Destinn?" 

"I do not know, Madame. I have forgotten." There 
was a little silence in which the fountain played a silvery 
intermezzo, and then he went on in an altered tone. "You 
are the first person who has made me wish to remember," 

She was looking up at him again with a studied frank- 
ness, behind which there lurked something hypnotized, fas- 
cinated. 

He turned carelessly from her. 

"Ah, Arnaud, you there? You see, I have been breaking 
up the principles of years to entertain your wife. If you 
leave her too much alone you will find these English roses 
fade very quickly in this dreary place. Man, don't look as 
if you had seen the devil." 
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The young officer, hesitating on the edge of the low veran- 
da, recovered himself with an effort. 

"My Colonel — I was taken aback. I had not expected — 
but I am delighted and most honored. I beg of you to let 
me enjoy the pleasure — " 

"No, no, Arnaud. We sea enough of each other else- 
where, and, moreover, I have a pressing engagement with 
three deserters from the eleventh company. Au revoir, 
Madame — and thank you !" 

He lifted her hand to his lips, liis eyes still on her face, 
and returning Arnaud's salute, strode across the sunlit 
courtyard and disappeared into the shadows. Husband and 
wife watched him in silence. Then Arnaud gave a short 
half-angry laugh. 

"When the devil goes abroad it is usually to some pur- 
pose," he said. "How did he come here ?" 
I "I invited him." 

"He had not called on you." 

She shrugged her shoulders prettily. 

"That was just what made me do it. I was bored and 
lonely, and bored lonely people are bound to do something 
mad." 

"You are very often bored, Sylvia." 

"Yes," she agreed. "But does that mean I am very often 
mad?" 

He made no answer. He was leaning against the balus- 
!trade, his arms folded, his eyes on the ground. In his 
dusty soiled uniform he looked manly enough. The desert 
had tanned his cheeks and molded his slight frame into 
;an appearance of wiry strength, but there was the painfully 
white forehead, the nervous mouth, never for an instant 
quite at rest, which betrayed some fundamental weakness. 
! At that particular moment his composed silence seemed 
to act irritatingly on his wife's nerves. She rose and came 
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across the balcony to where a patch of warm evening sun- 
light hovered caressingly over a newly cut bunch of Al- 
gerian roses. She picked them up and smelled them deli- 
cately. 

"I did not notice them before," she said. "Colonel Des- 
tinn must have left them." 

"No," he answered with his eyes still on his dusty boots. 
"I brought them." 

"For me?" 

"For whom else?' 

"You did not give them to me." 

"I forgot. I was thinking." 

"Indeed ! Anything that I might know ?" 

"It was about you." He looked up at her, his pale eyes 
full of moody wistfulness. "I was thinking how much can 
happen in a year where a woman is concerned. A year ago 
you would not have been bored, Sylvia. You thought then 
that there was no more lovely place on earth than Sidi-bel- 
Abbes, and that there was no other man for you than myself. 
Now you are restless and discontented. You hate the place 
and — perhaps your husband." The last words broke from 
him with a petulant violence. It was the irritable accusa- 
tion of a man who does not believe what he is saying and 
expects contradiction. None came. Sylvia Arnaud's fair 
head was still bent over her flowers. He sprang upright, 
his face ashy with passion. "Do you hate me, Sylvia?" he 
stammered. She lifted her eyes for a moment, but not to 
him. In their brown velvety depths there were pathos and 
melancholy infinitely touching. 

"Oh, no, I don't hate you. Desire," she said in her soft 
voice. "I have never hated any one. But you don't under- 
stand. How should you ? You are a man, and not even a 
man of my own race. Women are so different. They live 
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in such a narrow circle. Desire, and their dreams are every- 
thing to them. They hold up ideals for themselves, and the 
whole world is glorified in their eyes. How natural when 
a man comes to them they should hail him as the consum- 
mation of all they hoped and fancied — how natural that 
they should wake up one day and find the glorious world a 
desert and their idols shattered forever." 

"Have I done that ?" She made no answer, and he sprang 
at her and seized her by the wrist in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment. "Have I done that ? Am I the broken idol ?" t 

She released herself .with gentle decision from his des- 
perate grasp. 

"It's too late. Desire," she said sadly. "When a man 
breaks a woman's faith it is always beyond repair." 

She moved away from him to the curtained door leading 
into the house, but he sprang after her, barring her path, 
his eyes pleading and full of a worship that might have 
touched her. 

"Sylvia, I will do anything. I have been thinking — ^the 
Second Regiment is ordered to Tonkin. Shall I exchange ? 
It will give you fresh surroundings — fresh society. The 
climate isn't bad now. Or I shall get leave — I shall take 
you to England for a month — two months — or we shall 
travel—" 

She flushed suddenly. 

"It is not necessary. I do not want to take you from 
your duty." 

His hand dropped from the curtain. Beneath the half- 
closed eyelids there flickered two dangerous points of light. 

"In other words, you won't attempt to bridge the gulf 
that has come between us — at your wish, as I verily be- 
lieve. Very well, whatever happens — on your head be it." 

He turned away, and for a moment she hesitated, look- 
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ing back at him like a child endeavoring to penetrate the 
meaning of some vague threat of the future. Then the 
curtains fell softly behind her. 

Captain Arnaud lighted a cigarette with a steady hand 
and, seating himself on the balustrade, began to smoke, to all 
appearances in undisturbed tranquillity. The flowers which 
he had brought still lay where he had first put them, and 
he picked them up and considered them thoughtfully. One 
or two of the blossoms had withered in the hot sun. He 
took them out and tossed them into the basin of the foun- 
tain. The rest he stuck gaily between the braid of his dol- 
man. Then he got up and strolled out of the silent court- 
yard into the avenue. 

Sidi-bel- Abbes has two great streets running north to 
south and east to west. In between are the little forgotten 
byways, unknown to the great ones who saunter about the 
Place Carnot listening to the band, or take their absinthe 
on the gaudily decorated cafes of the Algerian boulevards. 
None the less these unsuspected byways exist. They are 
very narrow and very dirty. 

On the border of this region lies the Cafe du Tonkin. It 
is comparatively respectable, and occasionally a tourist or 
newly arrived official under escort makes his appearance 
in the bar in order to acquaint himself with what he con- 
ceives to be the "real thing." Therefore when Captain 
Desire Arnaud sauntered along the narrow, evil-smelling 
street he attracted little notice, the more so as dusk had 
already set in and deepened the eternal shadows to a con- 
cealing darkness. Captain Arnaud entered the unguarded 
doorway. He was evidently on a serious errand, for he 
did not appear again. Instead, some ten minutes later a 
man in ragged ill-fitting clothes lurched out on to the pave- 
ment and slunk on deeper into the labyrinth of alleys and 
lightless passages. He wore a broad-brimmed hat pulled 
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well over his eyes and a bunch of roses stuck in his half- 
open coat. He chose a narrow passage running between 
two empty houses and felt his way over the uneven 
flags, his hands touching either wall to keep him from 
stumbling. The music sounded nearer. Abruptly the 
passage twisted into an open square, dimly lighted, and the 
music became a deafening discord of voices. The contrast 
after the dark eastern reticence of the region behind him 
was bizarre and brutal. Red lanterns had been strung 
across from one low-roofed house to another, and their soft 
light fell on a scene which might have been painted from 
a wild dream of Montmartre. The place was full. Long 
tables built a rough semicircle round a central table, laden 
with empty bottles and chipped, wine-stained glasses. On a 
free corner a woman sat with folded arms and sang. Her 
voice was rough and feelingless, but it harmonized with 
what surrounded her — it was like a shriller note of the red- 
tinted atmosphere, or the articulate spirit of the madness 
which caught up the refrain and yelled it back to her in 
drunken triumph. She sang the Marseillaise, her splen- 
did eyes fixed on the red, white and blue strip of bunting 
nailed on the wall opposite, her mouth, even as she sang, 
curved in a subtle line of mockery. A little to her right a 
Chasseur d'Afrique crashed out an accompaniment on a 
tinkling piano which quivered under his merciless hands. 
A zouave, scarce able to keep his feet, reeled backward 
and forward, banging out the rhythm on a pair of cym- 
bals — 

"AUons, enfants de la Patrie — " 

They rose like one man, chasseurs, zouaves, a few French 
legionaries, and shouted with their empty glasses held high 
above their heads. While they sang the woman was silent, 
her sleek head with its massive coils of smooth black hair 
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bent so tHat her face was hidden in shadow. The man with 
the roses crossed the intervening space and stood opposite 
her. She turned slightly and looked at him. 

"Good evening, Mademoiselle Rachael." 

"Good evening. Monsieur." 

"You see, I have come again." 

"After all these months ?" 

He nodded. 

"Monsieur is married ?" 

"So they say." 

She laughed, throwing back her head so that the light 
fell on her bold Semitic features. He laughed too and held 
the flowers outstretched. For a moment she glanced at him 
with a sharp suspicious questioning. 

"What does that mean. Monsieur?" 

"What it has always meant." 

"Things are to be as they were ?" 

"Yes." 

She bent and kissed him on either cheek. 

They had sung the refrain for the third time. The 
zouave had collapsed in a corner, and the self-appointed 
accompanist remembered apparently that he was thirsty. 
He got up, and with the last tinkle of the piano the singing 
died into a mingled hiccoughing and laughter. 

"To the country, my children, to France !" 

There was an answering yell. Half a hundred glasses 
were raised, when suddenly the chasseur's eyes fell on a 
little silent group near the entrance to the passage. 

"Voilci, three fine fellows who do not drink or sing — 
three dirty legionaries, name of a dog ! Ah, let us see if one 
of them has not a voice like the rest of us. We'll have no 
skulking traitors here. Come out of it, you white-faced 
puppy!" 

He lurched forward, and catching the youngest and 
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smallest soldier by the shoulder, dragged him out into the 
center of the empty space. There was a burst of approving 
laughter. 

"Aha, a legionary. Ask his name — ^what he stole before 
he came out here. Ask whether it was that handsome 
face—" 

The legionary tried to free himself from his captious 
grasp, but the attempt only called forth a fresh flood of con- 
tempt. 

"I did not steal." 

"So! Don't clench your fists at me! What were you 
then?" 

"A doctor." 

"And you gave your aunt an overdose, was that it ?" The 
laughter became thunderous. "Now can you sing and 
play?" 

"Yes." 

"Then sing and play, and be damned to you." 

He played well. Beneath his master fingers the old 
shaky instrument seemed to remember a more glorious 
past and to bring all its wealth of sound in answer. The 
surrounding silence continued. The melody, a solemn hymn 
in which there yet rang something warlike and triumphant, 
was unknown to the angry puzzled hearers. They stared 
at one another, and then suddenly a gray-haired sergeant of 
the zouaves leaped to his feet. 

"I know that — I've heard it before — forty years ago — 
it's some infernal song of theirs — ^the Wacht am Rhein. 
I heard it when I was a boy and the Prussians marched 
through Metz. He's mocking us — stop him, or by God — " 

There was a roar of curses. Like a furious wave the 
reeling crew leaped to their feet and swept forward. Here 
and there a bayonet flashed red in the dim light, a sword 
rasped from its scabbard. Then suddenly a tall figure loos- 
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ened itself from the shadows beneath the walls and strode 
forward. 

"Stand back there!" 

They hesitated, taken aback, stupefied. This single man 
confronted them deliberately. He set his back against the 
piano and with folded arms laughed in their faces. The 
sheer audacity of the thing gripped them and held them. 

"If you don't mind, friends, this is a compatriot of mine. 
I have a fancy that he shall sing his song right through to 
the end. Also, I shall undoubtedly brain the first man who 
touches him. My young Swabian friend, will you continue ? 
We were at the second verse, I think." 

The little legionary struck an answering chord. His 
small consumptive face was radiant with a joy that is above 
death. 

"Lieb Vaterkmd—" 

So far the newcomer's courage had carried them, but no 
further. There was an ugly moment in the hesitating 
crowd. The zouave shouted that they were being laughed 
at by a couple of brazen-faced Prussians. The circle nar- 
rowed. Then before the final onrush a second figure stepped 
forward and placed himself coolly on the other side of the 
piano. He was taller, more heavily made than the man 
opposite him, and his nonchalance was so absolute, his smile 
as agreeably inviting. 

"You will excuse me interfering. Corporal Gotz. I am 
not a compatriot, and my knowledge of German is too lim- 
ited to allow me to appreciate fully our friend's song. But 
I like the tune, and I am of opinion that he should sing it 
to the end. Gentlemen, as Corporal Gotz here has taken 
precedence, I can only inform you that I shall brain the 
second man who is rude enough to interrupt. Little Doctor, 
continue !" 
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The doctor brought his song to a triumpliant end. Cor- 
poral Gotz lifted him from his seat by the scruff of his neck. 

"That was well done. But now I am going to play. It is 
a song of which I have not always approved, but in this case 
I have a debt to settle." He bowed courteously to the 
legionary beside him. "In your honor. No. 4005 !" he said. 

He played Rule, Brittannia with a nerve that swept the 
square like a wave of fire. Richard Nameless threw back 
his head and laughed. It was a laugh with a break — and 
then he, too, sang, and his pleasant baritone had metal in it, 
like the ring of steel. .At the end Gotz von Berlichingen 
turned a little. 

"Something common to us both," he said in English. 

In the midst of the awestruck silence the girl on the table 
sprang up, glass in hand. Her face, lifted to the red light, 
was diabolically beautiful in its mocking laughter. 

"You drunken fools !" she said shrilly. "What does it all 
matter ? What does anything matter as long as we have red 
wine to make us forget? Behold, I will give you a toast 
which you can all drink with a good heart. To the devil 
who brought us here — ^hurrah !" 

She tossed down the fiery liquid at one draught, and her 
audience answered with a wild cheer of gratitude. Forget- 
fulness at all costs ! One young chasseur started the latest 
chanson from the Parisian boulevards, and the next instant 
the mad orgy had begun again, stamping the brief remem- 
brance into the dust. The girl looked down triumphantly at 
the man beside her. 

"They are like sheep," she said, laughing. "One can 
make them follow any way one wants." 

"It is not hard to follow such a shepherdess," he returned, 
lifting his hat with a half-mocking, half-admiring deference. 

And it was then that his eyes chanced to meet the eyes of 
the legionary standing by the piano beneath the cluster of 
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red lanterns. No sign of recognition passed between them. 
Yet from that moment onward the noisy crowd vanished. 
The shouts and laughter dissolved itself into a swift deadly 
duologue. Richard Nameless came straight across to the 
man who had worn the roses. 

"Captain Arnaud !" he said quietly. 

"If you say my name again here I will shoot you down," 
was the quieter answer. "What are you doing in that 
masquerade ? Spying ?" 

"Perhaps. The meeting I promised you has taken place. 
You can't turn me out of this company, can you, Captain 
Arnaud ?" 

"I have told you to leave my name alone. What do you 
want?" 

"I want to know something — what you are doing here — 
with that woman ?" 

"That is my affair." 

"And your wife ? This is the way to the devil." 

"The way she has driven me." 

"You are a liar and a coward. I warned you once, and I 
warn you again. It would be far better for you to be dead 
than that you should drag her into misery and disgrace. 
She believed in you — " 

"Believed?" The hesitancy passed from Arnaud's face. 
He leaned forward; his eyes alight and deadly with some 
sudden flash of intuition. "You have seen her ?" 

"Yes." 

"You have spoken with her ?" 

"Yes." 

Arnaud burst out laughing. He turned and, catching the 
Jewess in his arms, kissed her savagely. "Good night — 
good night! This gentleman is sending me home, petite. 
He doesn't approve of either of us." He laughed and flung 
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her from him so that she stumbled against the table. "That's 
my answer, Farquhar," he said coolly. "Good night." 

Some one touched Farquhar on the shoulder. He turned. 

"Ah.you, Gotz!" 

"Yes. Who was that you were speaking to just now?" 

"Captain Arnaud." 

"You know him?" 

"In a past life — ^yes."- 

"As a friend?" 

"I think not." 

"That's to be regretted. Come, we must be getting off. 
It's near midnight." 

He slipped his arm through his companion's. 

At that moment an Arab, who had been loitering in the 
background, his dirty bumoose drawn over his face, slipped 
past them and disappeared into the shadows. 



CHAPTER IX 

AT THE VILLA BERNOTTO'S 

"T LOOK well, though, don't I, Miss Smith? White is, 

-L after all, the most becoming. But one must have a 
good skin. Mine is still quite smooth. No one would think 
I had been a year in this dreadful place, would they ?" 

"No," was the calm answer. 

Sylvia Arnaud considered herself for a moment longer 
in the glass. A delicate smile of satisfaction played at the 
corners of her mouth. Then her eyes wandered past her 
own reflection to that of her companion behind her. Miss 
Smith, in a pearl gray dress of severe cut, was absorbed in 
the arrangement of three red roses taken from the great 
cluster lying on the table. ' Her appearance was more than 
usually uncompromising. The soft brown hair had been 
dragged back and smoothed into order with a merciless 
hand, leaving the small oval face without a softening line. 
Sylvia laughed gaily. The contrast with her own radiant 
femininity pleased her ; moreover, she found something gen- 
uinely and pathetically ridiculous in the prim figure. 

"Sometimes I really think you are not a woman at all, - 
Miss Smith," she said quizzically. "You might be a little 
gray witch without any feeling of any sort. Don't you love 
beautiful things — wouldn't you Uke to be beautiful your- 
self?" 

"Very much." 

"Then why don't you try ?" 
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"The odds against me are too heavy, Madame Arnaud." 

Sylvia had taken up one of the silver candlesticks and 
holding it above her head, glanced for a last time at her 
slender white-robed figure in the long glass. The subdued 
light threw shadows into her face and lent her beauty a del- 
icate, indescribable pathos. 

"And now I am ready." 

Outside in the quiet street her husband awaited them with 
the carriage. He saluted gravely. 

"We shall be late," he said. "The Villa Bernotto's lies 
well outside the walls." 

"What does it matter?" she retorted. "The whole garri- 
son is invited. We shall not be missed." And in the faintly 
emphasized pronoun there sounded a petulant indefinable 
reproach. 

Captain Arnaud made no answer. In silence he assisted 
them into their places, and in silence they drove rapidly 
through the awaking town. The great evening promenade 
had begun, and like some gaudy Babylonian phantasy the 
mingled nationalities drifted beneath the brilliant lights, 
rubbed shoulders, drank together under the awnings of the 
cafes, yet never touched hands over the invisible gulf of 
hatred. For once Gabrielle Smith paid no heed. In her im- 
mediate surroundings there was another acuter disunion 
which left her restless and disturbed. She glanced from 
one companion to the other. Sylvia Arnaud ostensibly 
watched the crowd, a rather vacant smile about her lips, but 
once her eyes flashed over to her husband's face, and in that 
fleeting interrogation there was fear and distrust. Arnaud 
remained passive. He seemed not to see her. His arms 
were crossed carelessly and his features set in white com- 
posure. 

A second carriage, traveling at a more deliberate pace, 
blocked the narrow avenue, and they pulled up sharply be- 
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neath an overhanging lantern. There was a subdued rattle 
of arms. Arnaud leaned forward. 

"Ah, it's you, Gotz !" 

A figure sprang out of the shadow and stood at the salute. 

"Yes, my Captain." 

"How many men have you there ?" 

"Four." 

"And at the north entrance ?" 

"None." 

"That is a mistake. If there are any marauders about 
they will choose that side. One man is sufficient here. Have 
you any one you can trust?" 

"No. 4005, my Captain." 

"Call him." 

"Stand forward — No. 4005 !" 

There was a brief silence. Arnaud rested his chin in his 
hand and stared down at the man drawn up stiffly before 
him. The other hand lay clenched on his knee, and the 
knuckles stood out white. 

"You heard — No. 4005? You will keep guard alone 
here?" 

"Yes." 

"Be careful how you answer. You are a raw recruit. It 
is post of honor." 

"Yes." 

"It is well. Drive on." 

Again the soft clash o£ steel. 'Arnaud dropped back in 
his corner. The light fell on his face for a moment, and 
Gabrielle Smith saw that he was smiling watchfully at the 
woman beside her. Sylvia had not moved. She had not 
even glanced in his direction or at the man to whom he had 
spoken. Her lips were still parted in the childish expression 
of wondering anticipation, and her eyes glistened. Arnaud 
laughed and turned away from her. 
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A moment later they passed out of the somber shadows 
into the light, from the unfathomable eastern hush into the 
babble and movement of the West. The doors of the Villa 
Bernotto's stood open, and through the golden circle slight 
figures in uniform, women in many-colored glories from 
Parisian ateliers drifted in gay unbroken sequence. A 
string band, half-hidden behind a wall of palms upon the 
veranda, charged the surrounding stillness with a sweet 
incongruous sentimentality, beneath which a discreet yet 
persistent murmur ran like an undercurrent, bubbling up 
here and there into a lighter note of laughter. Instinctively 
Gabrielle glanced back for a moment. It was as though she 
had been lifted suddenly out of a black mysterious sea on to 
a fairy island, and that against the haze of light she could 
hear the waves beating in sullen threatening disappoint- 
ment. When she turned again she found that Sylvia had 
already vanished into the crowd, and that she was alone 
with Arnaud. He glanced down at her. Over his pale fea- 
tures there passed a shadow of pity and annoyance. 

"I am afraid my wife is not always very considerate," he 
said apologetically. "You scarcely know any of these peo- 
ple." 

"I know one or two," sfie answered. "In any case I like 
to look on. You are not to bother about me. I can take 
care of myself." 

"Yes, you can take care of yourself." He nodded mood- 
ily. "There are not many of us who can do that much. Miss 
Smith. We pretend that we hold the reins, but it is the devil 
who drives." 

"Yes," she admitted, "our particular devil." 

"Do you know that? How do you know?" 

"Perhaps I have been into the ditch myself. Captain Ar- 
naud. Perhaps" — and then she looked him full into the 
face — "perhaps to-night has taught me." 
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He turned away, his mouth twitching. 

"All of us are mad — some more, some less — otherwise we 
could scarcely bother to live." 

"That's cynical and wise all in one." He looked down at 
her again. His unsteady hand dropped from his mustache. 
"Why — Miss Smith — are you crying?" 

"Crying? Not exactly. I may have tears in my eyes. I 
am ridiculous like that. The tragedy of life always over- 
whelms me at the wrong moment." 

"Whose tragedy?" he asked. 

She looked him again in the face. 

"Yours and another's. Captain Amaud," she said, and 
then before he could answer she turned from him and 
passed out resolutely on to the veranda. 

He did not follow her beyond the first step. A man in 
civilian dress had come out of a flowered alcove, and as he 
saw his face Arnaud drew back with white lips. The 
stranger appeared not to notice him. He limped out on the 
veranda, his uneven step curiously noiseless. 

Gabrielle Smith stood with her hands resting on the bal- 
ustrade, her face lifted to the sky, already silvered with the 
first blush of the rising moon. All was quiet. The band 
had ceased playing; the voices behind them had sunk to a 
vague murmur which in the stillness and darkness sounded 
unreal, like the rustle of the shadows beneath the trees. 

"Gabrielle," the man said scarcely above his breath, and 
then louder, with a note of impulsive interrogation, "Gabri- 
elle!" 

She turned and looked at him, and neither spoke. What- 
ever surprise or consternation there had been in her face 
had vanished. Her eyes met his haggard bewildered appeal 
steadily and sadly. Then she made a slight gesture — a ges- 
ture which seemed to indicate an immeasurable distance — 
and passed down the steps into the darkness. 



CHAPTER X 

IT IS THE DEVIL WHO DRIVES 

"\T7HO goes there?" 

VV "Ischeriden." 

"It is well. Pass on!" 

All still again. The dull footsteps of the patrol on its 
round faded in the distance. A gust of wind, awakened by 
the voices, whispered for a moment amid the palm-crests 
and then, reminded of some secret errand, swept on south- 
ward to its destination. 

No. 4005 shouldered his rifle and resumed the monoto- 
nous tramp backward and forward across the narrow 
entrance to the grove. He moved rapidly and from time to 
time glanced about him with the straining vigilance of a 
man who suspects his loneliness. 

Southward lay open country, a silver stretch broken by 
a dark ridge of sand-hills and a clump of high palms rising 
in majestic solitude from the hidden green of their oasis. 
To the north Sidi-bel-Abbes, beneath the magic moonlight 
a "white-walled city of enchantments, dreamed while her 
minarets kept ceaseless watch over the distant desert. 

Richard Farquhar listened. The world immediately 
round him slept, lulled by a far-off music too vague and 
languorous for melody. But beyond was life. Its signals 
of golden lights flashed at him between the black stems of 
the trees ; he heard subdued laughter and then the soft fall 
of a woman's feet. For all the haunting realization of dan- 
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ger he did not turn. He had not been conscious of hope, 
but hope, wild and unreasoning, sprang out of nothing and 
drummed the mad blood into his ears. 

"Mr. Farquhar !" 

He turned, and the butt end of his rifle jarred against the 
stones. She stood a few paces from him in a narrow clear- 
ing where the moonlight fell full upon her, and he saw 
every feature of the small face, every phase of her expres- 
sion changing from a curious mockery to grave concern. 
He bit his teeth together. 

"I was dreaming," he said roughly, "otherwise I might 
have run you through by mistake. I am expecting other 
visitors. Go back now. You have no right here." 

"No right?" she echoed, her bright eyes busy with the 
shadows that surrounded them. "Is it Mr. Farquhar who 
says so?" 

"I mean that I am here to keep guard — and that you are 
a guest. You belong over there — ^to the others." 

"That's nonsense. Did you ever hear of a paid compan- 
ion belonging to anybody but her particular slave-driver? 
I am no more a guest than you are. But I am here perhaps 
for the same purpose — to keep guard over one woman." 

He was silent a moment. She came nearer, and he saw 
that her face was whiter than the moonlight, and that the 
smiling mouth concealed hard lines of suffering. Instantly 
anger and pain vanished, overwhelmed by a chivalrous pity. 

"Miss Smith," he said gently, "you are trembling. Are 
you ill?" 

"Of course not. Only cold. The last absurdity of our 
civilization is a woman's dress. The fact that we do not all 
die of pneumonia is surely proof of the survival theory." 

In a second he had divested himself of his heavy military 
coat and thrown it over her shoulders, laughing meanwhile 
at her stormy abuse. 
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"Why did you come ?" he asked. "Was it really for the 
pleasure of my society ?" 

"Perhaps— a little." 

"Or was it that you knew something?" 

"I knew that you were in some danger to-night, Mr. 
Farquhar." 

"Do you think that you can protect me?" 

"As long as I am here — ^yes." 

"It was fear for me, then — ^your fear?" 

She made no answer. And suddenly he strode up to 
her and caught her hands and held them desperately. "Miss 
Smith, I can understand your silence. But it would mean 
so much to me. Do you think I could misinterpret the 
truth? Do you suppose I could mistake pity — forgiveness 
— for anything unworthy, something that I have rightly 
lost? I have enough honor left me to understand. Were 
you — sent to warn me?" 

Her face was turned away now. When she spoke, after 
a moment's silence, her voice had deepened with an un- 
known emotion. 

"Mr. Farquhar," she said, "it was a woman's loving fear 
for you which brought me here." 

"Thank you," he said simply. 

He turned away from her. The momentary weakness 
was over. The gaunt features under the military cap were 
composed and resolute. Close at hand was movement, the 
crunching of the sandy soil under a sharp quick tread, and 
instinctively his hand slipped to his bayonet. 
j "I ask you to go now," he said in an imperative under- 
tone. "You have done what you could. It was brave and 
good of you, but to remain is sheer folly. I am practically 
unarmed. We aren't trusted with cartridges, and if any- 
thing happens — " 

"I choose to be foolish," she interrupted coolly. 
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He made a movement of protest and appeal, but it was 
already too late. A shadow loosened itself from the dark'^ 
ness and came out into the clearing. Farquhar's rifle sank 
to the ground. The moon was at her zenith. In the bril- 
liant yet deceptive light the newcomer loomed out gigantic, 
supernatural. 

"A sentry on dtlty?" he said ironically, looking from 
one to the other. "A pleasant relaxation from discipline, 
by my faith. Your number and regiment, sir?" 

"4005, of the 1st, my Colonel." 

"One of my own particular heroes. We have already 
met, I fancy. Report yourself to-morrow to your captain. 
For the present perhaps you will condescend to resume 
your duties. Mademoiselle, might I ask the reason of your 
unexpected presence here?" 

She looked up at him as though she had seen him for 
the first time. The small features were set in prim reserve. 

"I was admiring the view. Colonel Destinn," she said. 
"I find the outlook on the desert very inspiring. Have you 
any objection?" 

"None. I am flattered that you should have considered 

one of my scalawags fit company for you. No doubt he on 

his side will not count a fortnight's detention too high a 

price to pay for the honor. Mademoiselle, may I not have 

' the pleasure of bringing you back to your friends ?" 

He offered her his arm, his hard mouth twisted with a 
contemptuous amusement. She remained seated. 

"Pardon me. Colonel Destinn, you can not take me back 
to what does not exist." 

"You infer a friendless condition. Permit me to suggest 
myself as a poor substitute." 

"I do not think I desire you as a friend, Colonel Destinn." 

"YoucHslikeme?" 
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"You are a tyrant, Colonel Destinn. I have heard that 
you kill men to gratify your ambition." 

He burst out laughing. 

"A feminine conception of discipline I Mademoiselle, you 
are vastly entertaining. Yes, I have killed men. No doubt 
I shall kill a few more on our next little excursion south. 
It is a recognized custom in the Legion, Mademoiselle, and 
one that has even its advantages. For instance, it has en- 
abled many a fine fellow destined for the gallows to depart 
this life in an odor of sanctity." 

"If you had had a son. Colonel Destinn," she said quietly, 
"you might not be so satisfied with such a Justification." 

He did not answer. She waited for the cynical, overcour- 
teous comment, but none came. Save for the regular tramp 
of the sentry backward and forward across the mouth of 
the palm-grove there was no sound. The silence became 
oppressive, weighted with some smothered, untraceable 
emotion. She looked up. To her amazement she saw that 
Colonel Destinn's features were convulsed as though in 
physical agony. 

"Colonel Destinn," she said uncertainly. 

He started. The agony passed. He smiled a little. 

"You are like a child. Mademoiselle," he said in a changed 
tone. "You prod about with innocent fingers and open your 
eyes wide when you touch the hidden spring of your toy. 
But you should be satisfied. You have had your revenge." 

"I — ^I did not want revenge," she said. "I am sorry." 

She had risen and stood beside him for the first time, 
shaken by a sudden trouble. He looked at her keenly. 

"If you are sorry. Mademoiselle, will you do something 
forme?" 

"If I can." 

"It is very simple. I want you to go back and find Ma- 
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danie Amaud. Xsk her to speak to me for a few minutes. 
I shall be outside. Tell her it concerns her husband's pro- 
posed exchange. She will understand. I would go myself, 
but my condition forbids it." 

Gabrielle glanced at him and saw that he was in undress, 
and that his uniform was stained with dust. 

"Colonel Destinn," she said slowly, "you asked me a 
short time ago what brought me here. Now I choose to tell 
you. The man you have just punished for speaking to me 
is my one friend. We brushed shoulders, as it were, months 
ago, when three flights of stairs separated us — materially 
and socially. Now by chance we have met again on the 
same level. 'Birds of a feather,' you know. Colonel Destinn. 
I too, am something of a scalawag, and the only virtue of 
the species is a certain loyalty to their kind. I am here to 
keep guard." 

"Keep guard?" he echoed, half puzzled, half amused. 

"I will ask you a question. Colonel Destinn. Is it usual 
in the Legion to place a sentry — alone — ^without a cartridge 
— ^in a post of admitted danger?" 

He smiled grimly. 

"It occasionally happens, Mademoiselle. Your question 
suggests possibilities. If your friend there had an enemy — " 

"He has an enemy." 

"And you are here as a sort of deus ex machinaf Name 
of Heaven, a friend of metal ! Give me the name of this 
evilly intentioned person?" 

"That I can not do, Colonel Destinn. But I will make 
a bargain with you. If you will forget to-night's delin- 
quencies and will take my place until I return, I will go on 
your errand. Otherwise I stay here." 

He was silent a moment, his hand at his mustache ; then 
he looked at her with a curious smile. 

"You are an unusual little ■'.voman. Mademoiselle," he 
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said. "You stand there in the dark and face a situation 
which would make another of your sex hysterical. You in- 
spire me with a grudging respect I have not respected 
man or woman for some years, and to celebrate the event 
I will accept my enemy's terms. I will take your place — 
though I can not guarantee that I possess the same power 
of exorcising the malignant spirits — and afterward your 
friend shall be relieved. Does that satisfy you?" 

She looked at him critically. 

"Have I your word, Colonel Destinn?" 

"You have the tyrant's unbroken word, Mademoiselle." 
He seated himself on the root of the tree, and drawing out 
his watch held it to the light "I give you ten minutes," 
he added. 

"In ten minutes I shall have returned," she answered. 

"One thing more. I do not wish any one to know of my 
presence here. It would cause comment. The matter is 
between Madame Amaud and myself. You understand?" 

"Yes — I understand," she assented slowly. 

At a bend in the avenue she glanced back for a moment, 
searching the darkness. Colonel Destinn's somberly clad 
figure was hidden in the black outlines of the trees, but 
beyond, clean cut against the silvery plain, she saw Richard 
Farquhar's upright watchful figure. Half satisfied, she 
hurried on. 

As she reached the Villa Bemotto's the waltz came to a 
languorous end, and a few couples in search of fresh air 
drifted out on to the veranda. Sylvia Amaud, with her hand 
resting lightly on the arm of a young lieutenant, stood at 
the top of the steps, her head thrown back a little so that 
the soft reflection from the overhanging lantern flooded 
down upon her face and the beautiful white neck. 

"Yes, I am English," she said gaily, "and I am not 
ashamed that you should have found me out. We are a 
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proud nation, my friend, and we never surrender our patri- 
mony though it includes a bad French accent." 

"Not even for love?" the boy asked with mock earnest- 
ness. 

She laughed at him. 

"The days of sacrifice at that altar are over," she said. 
"You are trying to sing an old song which, to our skeptical 
modern ears, sounds all out of tune." Gabrielle touched 
her on the elbow and she started. "Oh, it's you, Miss 
Smith ! I thought— What is it?" 

"Colonel Destinn is in the grove," was the quiet answer. 
"He wisRes to speak with you. Will you come?" 

"Yes, wait!" She turned carelessly to her companion. 
"You will excuse me, won't you? My husband has sent 
for me. For the present — au revoir, my friend." She 
gave him her hand with a grace that excused the lack of 
occasion and the young man bowed over it, his eyes scarcely 
sinking for a moment from her radiant loveliness. 

"Au revoir, Madame,** he said. "If your husband were 
not my superior officer I would make him pay dearly for 
this outrage." 

The phrase was commonplace and boyishly grandilo- 
quent, but it earned her smile and the playfully rebuking 
glance loved of all men of all ages. A minute later she 
stood at Gabrielle Smith's side at the entrance of the grove. 
She had completely changed. The coquettish light-hearted- 
ness was gone, leaving her excited and a little breathless. 
She glanced uneasily about her. 

"I believe you are shocked," she said hurriedly. "I 
had to say it was my husband. Otherwise he would have 
thought it strange. And I promised Colonel Destinn. It 
is about Desire — and his promotion — a surprise. Miss 
Smith, you are looking disapproving. Have you nevei- 
told a white lie?" 
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"Often." A smile danced at the comers of the fine 
mouth. "And even if I hadn't I should not disapprove. 
Disapproval, to my mind, must have a longer moral bank- 
ing account than the arerage mortal possesses. But, 
Madame Amaud, had you not better go? Colonel Destinn 
is waiting near the gates." 

"Yes, yes, of course. You will come part of the way too, 
won't you? I don't know why it is — ^my nerves are all 
on edge to-night. I think it is the darkness and the lone- 
liness. How gloomy the place is ! One would never think 
we were near civilization!" She talked rapidly, jerkedly, ' 
with a nervous, almost hysterical quaver in her voice which 
confirmed her words. Suddenly, with a little choking ex- 
clamation, she stopped and clung to her companion's arm. 
"Miss Smith — ^what is that— -don't you see — there in the 
light—" 

Instinctively Gabrielle threw off the terrified hand. She 
had ceased to think of the woman beside her or even to 
realize her existence. She had recognized Amaud, and in 
that moment the relative value of things had been read- 
justed. He stood in a bright patch which the moon threw 
between two great palms on to the sandy avenue. His back 
was toward her, his head bent over some object which he 
appeared to be examining carefully, yet the stoop of his 
shoulders, the whole attitude was unmistakable. She heard 
the faint click of a lock being slipped back, and then he 
turned and looked behind him. In that second of curious 
straining tension his features were as visible as when lime- 
light is turned on to the face of a consummate actor. Then 
it was all over. The curtain dropped. Captain Desire Ar- 
naud had crossed the avenue and disappeared like a shadow 
in the darker shadows of the trees. 

Sylvia shuddered and then laughed unsteadily. 

"How stupid of me! I was really frightened. But I 
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did not want him to see us. It would have been hard to 
explain, and he has been so strange and excitable lately." 

Her companion hesitated a moment. Then she took 
Sylvia's hand firmly in hers. 

"Go back, Madame Arnaud, please go back at once. Be- 
lieve me, it is not safe for you to continue — ^not safe for you 
or others," 

"You are excited. Miss Smith — unnecessarily. I am not 
about to commit a crime. If I did not wish my husband to 
see me, it was for harmless reasons which I am not bound 
to explain to you. You are free to accompany me farther 
or to return — ^as you choose. For my part, I have an ap- 
pointment that I intend to keep." 

She went on alone, walking in the center of the grove 
where the light was strongest and humming softly to 
herself, like a confident child whose momentary fear is 
passed and forgotten. Colonel Destinn heard her coming. 
He was still seated where Gabrielle had left him, smoking 
tranquilly, and the dull glow of his cigarette lighted up an 
enigmatical composure. Neither pleasure nor triumph had 
their place in those set features, but something else — ^the 
suggestion of an incalculable force under the heel of an 
incalculable will. 

Sylvia Arnaud came out into the clearing. She was still 
singing — a little louder than before, as if in defiance of 
a reawakening dread — and in the sudden hush her voice 
sounded luringly sweet 

"Viens pres de moi, viens plus pres encore, 
Mon amour fappelle — " 

The passing shadow stopped midway between darkness 
and darkness. The light was on them both. There was 
a smothered exclamation. A revolver-shot rang out and 
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all was quiet again. It was as tKough nothing had hap- 
pened. A faint uncertain smile still quivered at the cor- 
ners of Sylvia Arnaud's mouth. The last echo of her song 
hung like a broken web of fancy in the vibrating air. 
Neither of the three figures moved. Then slowly, almost 
deliberately, the man standing against the light let go his 
hold upon the half-raised rifle and, turning, sank together 
into a limp piteous heap. Colonel Destinn raced across the 
intervening space. His indifference was gone. He cursed 
somberly. 

"The insolent devils — one of my rufiians — one of my 
ruffians — name of God." 

He lifted the unconscious head against his shoulder, 
his experienced hands wrenching open the breast of the 
heavy military coat. Sylvia Amaud crept up to him. Her 
face was ashy and expressionless, like that of a sleep- 
walker. He waved her impatiently aside. 

"Don't stay here. There may be some more of them. 
As you value your life, run back to the villa and give the 
alarms. Ah!" He sprang to his feet instinctively, plac- 
ing his body between her and the three men who had 
started out of the darkness. His hand had flown to his 
pocket. "Who goes there?" 

"The patrol, my Colonel." 

"Gotz — ^you?" A sharp sigh of relief broke from between 
his set teeth. Then he drew himself up. The red-hot rage 
froze to a deadly precision. "How did you come here?" 

"We were warned, my Colonel." 

"By whom?" 

"By a lady." 

"You heard that shot. You came from the same di- 
rection. Did you see no one?" 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"And did you not lay hands on him?" 
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"My Colonel, it was beyond my duty." 
"You mean — you were afraid of a single skulking 
Arab?" 

"My Colonel, it was no Arab." 

"Who then?" 

"Captain Arnaud," he said. 



CHAPTER XI 

JUSTIFICATION 

COLONEL DESTINN bent over the map spread out 
before him in an attitude of concentrated attention. 
It was an unusual-looking map, roughly outlined and al- 
most destitute of the ordinary network of mountains and 
rivers. At the top a single town had been mariced, and 
from thence downward there ran a dark red line, almost un- 
deviating, which cut the upper part of the white linen in 
two distinct halves. On either side of this line there were 
towns marked and the beginnings of waterways, but in 
no instance did these extend beyond an inch on either hand. 
It was as though the red line had absorbed everyAing, and 
that what lay beyond its immediate radius was of no ac- 
count, a blank white waste of depopulated country. The 
lower part of the map had been painted yellow, and there 
the red line faltered and broke off. Colonel Destinn's 
pencil hovered over the jagged end, and his brows were 
knitted into an expression of thwarted impatience. On 
the other side of the table an elderly man wearing the uni- 
form of a French army doctor sat and stroked his neatly 
trimmed beard with a r^ective hand. From time to time 
he glanced doubtfully at his companion, and at last, receiv- 
ing no attention, gave vent to an apologetic cough. 

"I am afraid I have come at an inopportune moment," 
he said. "You are busy. The matter is of really no im- 
portance." 

Destinn started and looked up. 
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"Pardon me. I was absorbed in a diiScult calculation. 
You are mistaken. The matter is of importance. Life is 
no doubt cheap out here, but economy has to be practised 
even in cheap things. Besides, order has been established 
in Sidi-bel-Abbes, and any act of wanton aggression must 
be punished with a hard hand. You say the bullet has 
been extracted?" 

"Yes." 

"Did it suggest an)rthing to you?" 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. His small brown 
eyes had shifted from the colonel's face to the floor. 

"It forced me to the conclusion that the assailant was 
in possession of an army revolver — stolen, without doubt." 

"Without doubt," Colonel Destinn agreed. "The man is 
doing well ?" 

"As well as can be expected. There was considerable 
loss of blood following on the extraction. Also fever." 

"Next week I am taking a fresh batch with me down 
south to the present terminus. Will our English friend be 
in a fit state to bear us company?" 

"Undoubtedly — if he is not sent back to his regiment 
for the present Otherwise — " His expression was sig- 
nificant. 

At that moment Captain Amaud entered and he got 
up stiffly. Destinn glanced over his shoulder. 

"Ah, good morning! Well, I shall not detain you any 
longer. Doctor. In the course of the day I may have a 
look at the sufferer, and I shall then give further orders. 
The culprit you can leave to me. Sit down, won't you, 
Amaud ?" 

The younger officer remained standing. He returned 
the doctor's greeting mechanically and his features were 
blank. As the door closed Colonel Destinn threw down 
his pencil and their eyes met. 
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"Sit down." 

This time Arnaud obeyed. The elder man bent for- 
ward with his chin resting on his hand. 

"In the ordinary course of events I should have had 
you arrested last night," he said. "If I did not do so 
it was because there was something unusual in the case 
that interested me. Even in the Legion madness has its 
method. A man in your position does not go out of his 
way to shoot down a poor harmless devil without reason. 
i you had a reason and I wish to know it." 

"For God's sake, don't jest with me ! Do what you mean 
to do and have mercy enough not to turn this business into 
a burlesque. If it is a confession you want — " 

Destinn rose, and his heavy fist rested clenched on the 
table. 

"I have asked for your justification," he said. "For ten 
minutes I am prepared to judge you by my own laws. It 
is an oiifer worth accepting, Arnaud." 

"He is my enemy." 

"For what reason?" 

"There are only two reasons possible. When we hate, 
it is either because the object lias injured or benefited us 
unbearably. I have both these reasons to justify me." 

"You have still five minutes to explain. Captain Ar- 
naud." 

"Explain!" He laughed, and in his laughter there al- 
ready sounded a note of suffering becoming intolerable. 
"Explain in five minutes what it has taken months for me 
to realize — my God — and yet it is simple enough. A woman 
— ^the eternal cause, the eternal explanation !" 

"Your wife?" 

"Who else?" 

"I have heard rumors, Arnaud." 

"I have lost my wife ; I lost fier months ago — I never pos- 
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sessed her. It was a dream. She fell in love with me on 
a moonlight night when the regimental band played in the 
Cercle and there was glamour and color everywhere — • 
over Sidi-bel-Abbes, over me, over my life, over my love 
for her. We know that glamour, my Colonel. It makes 
madmen out of us. It blinded her. I followed her to 
England while the glory of it all was still strong in her 
imagination. I made her throw over the man to whom 
she was virtually bound — " 

"The man whom you tried to murder last night?" 
"You're right — ^you guessed right. That was the man. 
I made her break with him. It would have been a damna- 
ble thing to have done if I had known — ^but I never knew 
for certain. I refused to see for myself, and she never told 
me. Perhaps, anyhow, it wouldn't have mattered. All's 
fair in love, and I didn't care who suffered. But that 
wasn't all. I was in debt. An international spy had got 
hold of me and bribed and threatened me alternately. To 
get out of his clutches, I gambled like a fool and lost — ■ 
lost all the time. At last I yielded. I made use of my 
friendship with an English officer to get hold of what I be- 
lieved to be valuable information. Oh, I did it badly enough. 
They found me out and there wasn't an inch between me 
and ruin. God knows what would have been the end. 
I just sat there and waited for them to make up their minds. 
The man I had ousted was opposite me, and I waited for 
him to laugh. He came forward and accepted the responsi- 
bility. You understand — he was one of them, and he tied 
their hands. His friend held the door open for him 
and he went out. It was all done in a minute. I was 
saved. 

"I paid. It was true — ^my wife's ideal had been saved — 
but only for the time. Little by little she got to know me — ■ 
and to compare. Oh, she said nothing ; but I saw it, heard it. 
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felt it in every movement, every look, every tone. The man 
she had cast off became the hero, the realization of her 
dreams, and I was what I had been from the beginning — 
a neurotic weakling in a uniform, a roue who had kept 
clean for her sake. She shrank from me and I knew 
she hated me. And he was in my power. I don't know 
whether I meant to kill him or not. I had ceased to think. 
Last night chance had the reins. Perhaps at the last mo- 
ment I might have held back, for the thing sickened me — ■ 
but I saw her. She stood opposite him in the moonlight 
— and she was smiling. I heard him call her name — and 
then — it was all done in a flash — I shot him down." 

The dry cracked voice broke off. Amaud staggered 
to his feet, his hands outstretched in a movement of tragic 
resignation. "That is my explanation. Make an end," he 
said. 

Colonel Destinn did not move. In the yellow sun- 
scorched atmosphere his own face looked livid, and there 
were fresh lines about the mouth which gave it a deeper, 
more ruthless power and concentration. The pencil with 
which he had been playing lay snapped in half in the 
middle of the table. 

"Your ten minutes are over, and you have justified your- 
self," he said. "You are free." 

"You are liberating a madman. What I have done I 
shall do again — " 

"What is that to me?" said Colonel Destinn, smiling. 

They watched each other in silence. In Arnaud's eyes 
there were fear and incredulous question. He made a vague 
uncertain movement as though groping through darkness. 
Then came the sudden inevitable collapse of an exhausted 
personality and the man was once more the automaton, the 
instrument of a predominating will. Without a word he 
saluted and turned and staggered from the room. 



CHAPTER XII 



A GRAVE IS OPENED 



IT was midday. All Sidi-bel-Abbes seemed to be asleep. 
The streets were almost empty, and a lazy hush hung 
over the deserted cafes where a few indefatigable tourists 
dozed beneath the gaily striped awnings, watched over by 
waiters themselves half comatose with sleep and indif- 
ference. 

In the Cafe du Tonkin the repose was absolute and un- 
ashamed. There was only one watcher. She sat with 
her back against the wall, her hands clasped about her 
knees, her splendid moody eyes fixed sightlessly on the 
golden patch of sunshine which fell through the open 
doorway. A gaudy red shawl hung over her black hair 
and covered her shoulders, lending one bright spot of 
color to the dreamy shadows; but the rest of her dress, 
from the high-heeled shoes to the gold-embroidered sash, 
was a bizarre mixture of tawdry Europeanism and oriental 
daring, h'alf tasteless, half picturesque. For an hour she 
had not moved. Only the occasional flicker of the heavy 
lashes told that she watched and waited. Presently foot- 
steps sounded on the stone flags outside. She got up and 
crossed the uneven floor to the door. Her movements 
were lithe and noiseless like an animal's, and not one of 
the heavy sleepers stirred. In the narrow passage which 
led from the street to the entrance of the cafe a man in 
European dress waited for her. His hat was pulled over 
his eyes as though" to hide them from the glare of the 
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sunshine, and there was something furtive and restless in 
his movements which suggested a fear more subtle than, 
that of danger. The girl touched him on his arm, and with- 
out a word he followed her across the room of sleepers 
through a curtained doorway into a second apartment. 
Here there was no door or window. A charcoal brazier 
burned in the center, and its dull sullen glow lighted up the 
shadows and revealed phantom outlines of low divans and 
oriental tables, and hid their dirt and disorder in soft 
mysterious twilight. 

The girl put her hands upon her companion's shoulders 
and looked up at him. He had removed his hat, and the 
somber light spread a pale repellent reflection over his 
white features. It was as though an artificial life had been 
conjured into the face of a dead man. 

"You are changed. Desire. What has happened in these 
days? Has there been no comfort for you?" 

His eyes opened. He threw back his head so that they 
looked each other in the face. 

"I tried to kill him," he said quietly but distinctly, "and 
I mean to kill him. That is the only change." 

"Is that any change? Has it taught your fair, pure 
young wife to love and honor you ?" He ground his teeth 
together without answering, and she went on, her voice 
grown suddenly harsh and contemptuous. "You are a fool, 
Desire. You are a fool, like all men. What is there in 
this one woman that you should care? She is pretty, but 
others are prettier. I have seen her, for it amused me to 
have a glance at the wonder who could drive two men to 
the devil. And what is she? A charming doll with a 
child's eyes and a sparrow's brain. What else — " 

The girl rose. She took one of the long-stemmed pipes 
from the table and lighted it at the brazier. The red embers 
glowed up on to her face, where was written a somber in- 
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scrutable bitterness. She came back and placed the pipe in 
his inert hand. 

"There 1" she said simply. "That is what you have come 
for. Forgetfulness." 

He nodded. Silently he cowered back among the ragged 
cushions and with half-closed eyes began to smoke. In the 
hovel there was perfect silence. As the minutes passed the 
subtle magic perfume sleeping beneath the rank sweetness 
awoke, the lurking dreams and fancies came out from among 
their shadows and moved lightly to and fro in the brighten- 
ing circle of firelight Amaud smiled wistfully at them. 
Little by little the terrible lines of pain drawn about his 
features passed, leaving them a white peace. A sigh broke 
from his loosely parted lips. 

"Sylvia — Sylvia — my wife — " 

His head dropped back — the strange-stemmed pipe slipped 
from his powerless fingers and fell with a soft thud to the 
floor. The woman bent over him and kissed him. A single 
tear, drawn from a well of savage pity, had dropped on the 
untroubled brow. 

"God of our fathers," she whispered from between 
clenched teeth, "Thou knowest I am bad — rotten to the 
heart — ^but Thou knowest also I am not so bad as the woman 
who sent this man to me." 

She knelt down, and with her dark head against the 
sleeper's knee watched and waited. 

All was quiet But on the other side of the curtain an 
Arab crouching beside the brazier awoke. There was a 
slight smile about his lips as though his dreams had brought 
him food for amused reflection, and with a quick glance at 
his motionless companion he got up and slipped out into the 
street. It was now toward evening and the great heat of 
the day was broken. 

The Arab from the Cafe du Tonkin kept to the quieter 
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side of the broad avenues. He had wrapped his bumoose 
carefully about him, and kept his head bent as though ab- 
sorbed in deep thought. Only when the soft rattle of a 
bayonet or the jingle of spurs broke the stillness he looked 
up and shot a curious furtive glance at the passer-by. He 
walked slowly, impeded by a slight malformation of his 
right foot, but his manner suggested purpose, and grad- 
ually he left the town behind him and entered the residential 
quarter. Opposite a white-walled villa he came to a halt. 
Evidently a smartly appointed dog-cart, held in readiness 
by a native coachman, caught his attention, and a minute 
later he was hurrying across the road, his hands lifted in 
exclamatory delight. 

"By the name of the Prophet! Is it not Ali-Mahomed 
^ho stands before mine eyes ?" 

"God be praised ! Is it thou, Abou-Yakoud?" 

They embraced effusively, like old friends long parted, 
iWith a slight condescension on the part of the newcomer, 
who permitted himself to be kissed on the elbow, returning 
!the salutation on the younger Arab's brow. 

"Allah hath dealt strangely with thee, oh, Ali-Mahomed 1" 
he said with faint reproof. "Thou, who art son of a great 
sheik, servest now a Roumi and wearest a Roumi's sign of 
bondage. Has the desert no longer her son, oh, Ali-Ma- 
homed?" 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

"The tribe is dispersed," he said sullenly, 'It is the will 
of Allah." 

"And is it to be ever thus?" 

"How should I know? Can I read the stars?" 

Ali-Mahomed patted his horse's neck with an air of 
studied indifference. His dark fine-featured face had be- 
come blank and impassive. The man beside him stroked 
his gray beard reflectively. 
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"Dost thou remember that night in the oasis o£ Figuig?" 
he said, in a thoughtful undertone. "The moon shone, and 
by her light I told thee part of the fate that Allah has writ- 
ten for thee in the palm of thine hand. Shall I read again ?" 

The young man glanced quickly around him, then at 
Abou-Yakoud's grave face. There was fear, curiosity and 
a smothered excitement in the rapid scrutiny. 

"So be it," he said. "Thy words were true, oh, friend. 
Read thou further." 

He extended his brown, well-shaped hand, and the old 
Arab took it and bent over it. There was a moment's 
thoughtful silence. Abou-Yakoud looked up. 

"Thou wilt return to thy tribe ere Ramazan is ended," 
he said softly. "Oh, Ali-Mahomed, thy father's arms will 
be open to receive thee, and the weakness that was will 
have become strength. Deep are thy thoughts, friend, and 
thy spirit is the spirit of a lion in bondage. The hour is 
near when the spirit will have become mightier than the 
chains, when the son of the desert will go forth under the 
shadow of Allah — " 

"I bid thee be silent !" The hand was wrenched free and 
gripped the old man's shoulder. "Be silent! Is this the 
desert? Have not the doors ears and the windows eyes?" 

"Of what art thou afraid?" 

"Thou knowest. Yet speak on. What more is written ?" 

Abou-Yakoud shook his head. 

"Deep are thy thoughts, oh, Ali-Mahomed," he said, "but 
the thoughts of Allah are deeper, and when Fate nears us 
her shadow darkens our eyes. I can read no more, but 
what is to be willbe. It is written — Behold, thy mistress 
Cometh. I will go on before her. The mind of a woman is 
a curious thing, friend. It is forever seeking the future, 
forever playing with the mysteries of God. And it is well 
so. For we to whom Allah has granted light must live." 
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He drew his dirty white robe closer about him. "God be 
with thee, friend." 

Abou-Yakoud glided through the narrow Moorish door- 
way into the passage. Immediately before him, beyond the 
shadows, lay the courtyard, and where the red gold of the 
departing sun still lingered on the white pavement two 
women talked, their low voices mingling musically with the 
dreamy murmurings of the fountain. Abou-Yakoud stood 
still and smiled. Perhaps the contrast between the two 
women amused him. Perhaps with the Arab passion for 
simile he saw in one the somber, sedately plumaged night- 
ingale, in the other the gorgeous bird of paradise, preening 
herself in conscious knowledge of her beauty. At last he 
came out into the light. His manner had changed. It had 
become subtly deferential, and his gesture of salutation was 
inimitable in its suggested homage and a hundred unspoken 
flatteries. 

"Madame, it's Abou-Yakoud who ventures before you," 
he said in his soft Arab French. "Abou-Yakoud, who has 
seen Mecca and who reads Destiny as an open book. Give 
me your hand, Madame. For a little franc, I will tell you 
good and evil — what was and what is to come." 

Sylvia Arnaud started slightly and turned. 

"You should not come in here," she said impatiently, 
and yet not without a childish touch of hesitation. "Beg- 
ging is forbidden." 

"Madame, Abou-Yakoud is no beggar. Behold, let the 
proof be shown. There shall be no question of money. 
For love of the truth Abou-Yakoud will speak and speak 
truly. Is it agreed?" 

She laughed a little. There was a faint color in her 
cheeks and laughter in her eyes. Like an amused child she 
drew off her white glove and held out a whiter hand, palm 
upward. 
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"There — ^have your way. But be quick, for I am in a 
hurry. And do not tell me that I am married, or that I 
am from a far-off country, for those are old tricks, Mon- 
sieur Abou-Yakoud." 

"What I can tell few know," he answered gravely. 

He bent over her hand, but he only glanced at it After 
that his eyes were fixed meditatively on the gray-clad figure 
by the fountain, as though he found there a source of in- 
spiration. But the bird of grave plumage did not look at 
him. Her head, with its smooth coils of dark brown hair, 
was bent, and she watched the fish flashing like living rays 
of light through the crystal water. 

"To all things there must be a beginning," he said at last. 
"What Madame has said Abou-Yakoud must acknowledge. 
She is married, and her birthplace is a far-off country. 
She loves, yet is her heart not in this house. She dreams, 
and in her dreams there is always the shadow of one whom 
she has never seen. Is it not so ?" 

She bit her lip, half frowning, half impressed. 

"It is either all nonsense or a great truth," she said. 

"It is truth, Madame. And in her dreams there are other 
shadows. I see that of a man whose fate was once knit 
with hers, and whose dark thread of destiny is still close 
woven in the pattern of her life. It looms black — this 
shadow — it towers over the rest, and because of it great sor- 
row will come upon many and much evil will be done. Be- 
hold, in Madame's hand Abou-Yakoud sees many things — ' 
strong love and strong hate — love that begets hate and love 
that begets sacrifice. He sees death — and life. For it is 
written that Madame shall throw the dice — ^and even as she 
throws so shall the dark thread be cut short or become 
strong, so shall the pattern become bold and splendid with 
many joys or a tangled mesh — " 
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She pulled her hand away. The color in her cheeks had 
deepened with anger and a vague discomfort. 

"Abou-Yakoud hides folly with a dark cloak of wisdom," 
she said in broken contemptuous Arabic. "It is not worth 
the franc he begged for, but he shall have it. Now — be 
gone !" 

She tossed a handful of money on to the white stone 
flags. Each coin rang out like a note of jangling laughter, 
which still echoed after her as she passed into the shadows 
of the gateway. 

Abou-Yakoud bent and gathered the nickel pieces from 
the ground. When he looked up again he stood straight 
and erect, and the beard had vanished. 

"Gabrielle !" he said softly. 

She turned a little. The warm gold of evening was on 
her face and softened the stern lines to a mild and noble 
serenity. 

"I know," she said. "Your voice betrayed you. And 
then — sooner or later I felt that you would come, though 
for what purpose God knows." 

"Let us hope He does not," he answered sardonically. 
"I am here on my own business, and my own business has 
no sanctity about it. To track down some one — ^to use life 
against life, one man's passion against another's — scarcely 
a profession likely to merit Heaven's blessing, Gabrielle." 

"Yet you came here to warn Madame Arnaud. Was 
that part of it all?" 

"A vital part. Madame Arnaud plays my game — ^but 
blindly, recklessly, like a child. Edged tools are dangerous 
out here, Gabrielle. The petty scratches which women love 
to inflict become deep poisonous wounds. Men go mad 
under them. Madmen are beyond control, and I must keep 
control if I am to win through to the things I want." 
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"The things you want!" she echoed with deep sadness. 
"What are they now, Stephen?" He made no answer for 
a minute. He stood there frowning at the ground, and 
then suddenly, like a man swept from his purpose by an 
irresistible tide, he stretched out his hands to her. She 
drew back with a gesture of fearless decision. "I thought — 
that evening — you understood," she said. 

"I understood what you meant," he answered passion- 
ately. "Your memory of me was buried. I came to you as 
a ghost of a past that you denied. I was nothing — am noth- 
ing. I know you, Gabrielle. I am afraid of you. The very 
strength that made you dare so much for me makes you 
pitiless — " 

He knelt on the marble edge of the fountain and caught 
her hand. This time she yielded. But in that very con- 
cession there was a finality. And suddenly tears came to 
the man's eyes — the terrible tortured tears of a grief that 
the years have held in frozen subjugation. "Gabrielle!" 
he repeated hoarsely. "Gabrielle!" 

She looked down at him. Her free hand she laid quietly 
upon his. 

"You are cruel to yourself," she said. "Why have you 
come, Stephen?" 

"God knows. Are we ever sincere? I told myself and 
you it was to warn that woman — ^to lift an edge of the veil 
with which she covers her own insanity, but it was all a lie. 
I have lied so much in all these ghastly years, Gabrielle. I 
have lied most of all to my own conscience. I have called 
you an episode — a folly. I have heaped contempt on you, 
on my memory of you, and always you have risen as now — 
the one pure thing that I have loved, my one virtue, my 
own fidelity — " 

"Hush, Stephen, we have buried our dead." 

"You have — I can not. I tried. At first it was remorse 
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that would not let me — ^the knowledge that I have ruined 
you — dishonored you — " 

"That is not true," she interrupted proudly. "No woman 
— no man — has ever been dishonored by one action. Honor 
is not a possession to be lost or broken. It is ourselves — 
what we are. If you had dishonored me I should be differ- 
ent ; but I am not different. I have grown stronger — ^that 
is all. I see clearer. I am happy." 

"Happy? And your name — ^your position — your peo- 
ple—all lost!" 

She smiled faintly. 

"Those griefs are old and healed, Stephen. They must 
not trouble you. I have a name and a position. It does 
not matter that they ring less grandly. They are my own, 
and I am a little proud of them. Can you understand that, 
I wonder?" 

He made no answer. His head was bowed upon her 
hands, and she waited patiently, her deep eyes fixed on the 
shadows as they crept up along the walls. 

"Stephen !" she said at last. He started like a man wak- 
ing from a dream. He lifted his face to hers, and an over- 
powering pity broke through her stern composure. "Ste- 
phen, what is it? You are conjuring up a past that is 
mine — ^not yours. What was I to you? A pawn in your 
great game — an episode, not even a folly. Is it remorse 
that haunts you? I have tried to show you that you have 
done nothing — ^nothing that I could not repair. I owe you 
my knowledge of myself and my own strength — some 
hours' illusion, a broader outlook, a deeper understanding 
of other women's failures. Let that suffice between us — " 

"I can not." He sprang up with a wild gesture of pro- 
test. "It is not remorse that haunts me. I am not the man 
to feel remorse. Yes, you were a pawn, Gabrielle, a weak, 
white little thing that I held in the hollow of my hand. I 
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half loved and half despised you as a man does a woman 
who has sacrificed everything to him. Then — ^that night 
when I came back and found that you knew me for what 
I was — a liar, a cheat, a common spy, to be bought and sold 
by every man — and had left me on the very eve of my 
atonement to you — then I knew my own madness. Your 
weakness had been strength — ^my power over you was only 
your love — ^and when that was broken you went from me — 
free and strong, as high above my arrogance as the stars 
are above the earth. From that hour I wanted you." 

He was kneeling before her again, his face pressed against 
her knees, his breath torn from him in terrible jarring sobs. 
She bent down as a mother might bend down over a broken- 
hearted child. 

"It's too late, Stephen," she said, "too late. I have buried 
my dead, dear. I can not call the dead to life." 

"Leave me at least the hope — atonement — " 

"There is no hope because there is nothing to atone. I 
made you what you were to me even as you made me what 
I was to you. We neither of us have fallen through the 
other — no one ever really does. We are free and we stand 
alone. We must go our ways, Stephen." 

He rose slowly. In the twilight he faced her with weary 
hopeless resignation. 

"I won't plead, Gabrielle, I know you better." Then 
suddenly he took a step forward. "Gabrielle, there are tears 
on your cheeks ! You are crying — for whom?" 

She made no answer. She gave him her hand, and he 
took it and carried it to his lips, reverently now, without 
passion, as a man does who receives a sacrament. For a 
long minute there was no movement in the old courtyard 
save for the rising tide of shadows beneath the arches, no 
sound but the tinkling voice of the fountain, grown clearer. 
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more melodious in the hush of the evening. Stephen Lowe 
stood up. 

"My saint ! my saint !" he said almost with triumph. "If 
you are, God must be Pray for me !" 

"I pray for you !" she answered simply. 

He turned and stumbled blindly into the darkness, 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE RISING TIDE 



IVJL The man on the narrow camp-bed rolled over, 
cursing. A swarm of flies had begun a maddening insane 
pursuit round his head, and he beat at them blindly, his 
arms whirling in impotent fury. Then with a sigh he sat 
up and looked about him. There were twenty beds in the 
long room. On each bed save one a man lay prostrate, mo- 
tionless, his limbs extended in limp exhaustion, his mouth 
open as though he had been cut short in a half-uttered ex- 
clamation. There was no sound. The appalling, sickening 
heat had beaten down complaint to a dull acquiescence. Yet 
no man in that twenty slept. Their eyes were wide open 
and fixed in bloodshot intentness straight in front of them — 
on the ceiling, on the white walls, on their neighbors, accord- 
ing to their attitude — and behind the intentness there was 
black monotonous brooding. 

The man who had sat up began to laugh. It was a laugh 
which would have been infectious if it had not been terrible. 
It rattled on in his dry throat until at last it ended in a gib- 
bering, idiotic murmur. Then he drew his knees up to his 
chin and grimaced at the deadly sun pouring in between the 
shutters. His two neighbors stirred and looked at each 
other. The younger man nodded. 

"He's gone," he said laconically in broken French. 

"Who's to wonder?" was the reply. "Twenty days' cellule 
in this heat. My God!" 

1 20 
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There was silence for a moment. Only the low voice 
went on ceaselessly, like the meaningless chatter of a ma- 
chine. The two men listened. The disjointed words and 
the broken phrases seemed to convey some new ideas to 
them, for the blankness had gone out of their faces, and 
presently the younger man rose and crept softly over to his 
companion's bed. ' 

"Have you heard?" he whispered. 

"What?" 

"Half the regiment goes south next week — our company 
with it — right down to the outposts where the road breaks 
off. I heard it from Gotz. The devil goes with us. We're 
to be kept down there until the road reaches Abud-Arad. 
You know what that means ?" 

The Spaniard nodded. His black eyes wandered back to 
the crouching figure on the neighboring bed. 

"That," he said significantly. 

"But you have some scheme, some idea?" 

Their faces were almost touching. A smothered senti- 
ment that was joyous in its lust and hatred vibrated in their 
low voices, 

"Half the regiment goes south. I knew that months ago. 
It happens regularly. Right down south, where there isn't 
a white man. Think of it. Four hundred desperate fellows 
with ammunition, provisions, that devil and a handful of 
officers. Don't you see? A dozen well-aimed bullets — all 
over. The road clear — clear to Morocco, to liberty, home. 
No, no, not for us, but for the others ; and then to see their 
blood, to pay back — only a little bit. My God, it will be 
worth while." He ground his teeth together in a kind of 
ecstasy, and his hand gripped his companion's arm. 

Suddenly the door opened and the two men sprang up, 
only to relapse again as the newcomer was recognized. The 
Spaniard touched his companion on the shoulder. 
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"The Englishman !" he whispered. "Shot last night. They 
tore the bullet out of his shoulder this morning. Dolendo, 
who serves in the lazaretto told me. And he never as much 
as groaned." 

The other nodded. 

"A man !" he said. 

Richard Farquhar still stood in the open doorway. He 
wore the white drill uniform of the hospital, and his shoul- 
der was roughly bandaged; but he held himself erect, his 
head thrown back in an attitude of blind persistent resist- 
ance. The two men looked at him in fascinated silence. His 
face was whiter than his clothes ; the blue eyes under the 
straight black brows were lit with a flaring brilHancy which 
both men knew well enough. They waited. At last he 
closed the door and came quietly across the room to the 
empty bed. He seemed to notice neither the two watchers 
nor the poor wretch gibbering and grimacing at the bar of 
sunlight which fell across his face. He dropped without 
a sound, and sat there with his chin between his clenched 
fists and stared blankly in front of him. His features were 
expressionless. They might have been cut out of marble 
by a sculptor who had tried to betray a state where all feel- 
ing, all emotion had been stamped out. 

The Alsatian rose softly to his feet. From the "paque- 
tage" arranged on the shelf over his bed he took down 
something and considered it for a moment, thoughtfully 
and regretfully. Then he came back and touched Farquhar 
on the arm. 

"See here, comrade!" he said gently. There was no 
answer, no movement. No. 4005 had neither heard nor 
seen. The legionary sat down beside him and held out his 
hand. "See here ! I've got something for you." 

"For me?" Richard Farquhar asked thickly. "For me?" 

"Yes, for you, my friend. A woman, a lady — think of 
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it ! Sacred name, you have luck in your misfortune. A ten- 
franc piece — and a rose. Bah, the rose is faded. I had to 
crush it into the breast of my tunic lest I should be hauled 
over the coals for you. But the ten francs ! AK, it was a 
temptation, I can tell you ; but I am an honest comrade, and 
here you are. Take it and get yourself a liter of the best 
and drink to her, my son !" 

Richard Farquhar took the crumpled rose from the man's 
hand. 

"You can keep the money," he said hoarsely. "I don't 
want that — and it was decent of you. Go, for God's sake — 
leave me alone — " He dropped back on the bed with his 
hands crushed to his face and lay still. The Alsatian crept 
softly to his own place. As he passed the Spaniard he 
nodded. 

"The man !" 

"Not yet — we must wait — we must wait." 



CHAPTER XIV 

BEHIND XHE MOSQUE 

CDLONEi: DESTINN rode througH Sidi-bel-Abbes,' 
and many of those he passed looked after him. One or 
two of his observers were soldiers wearing the red and 
blue uniform of the Legion. They saluted first and grim- 
aced only after a cautious interval. 

"Nom d'un Petard! Will the devil never grow old?" 

.Women looked after him — ^Arab women from behind 
mysterious veils, and Europeans all with the same feminine 
interest in what is strong. For Colonel Destinn sat his 
horse with grace and ease, and the slight erect figure car- 
ried the years lightly. How; many the years were no one 
knew. 

Thus he rode slowly througK the pleasant shaded ave- 
nues, skirting the nigger quarter, till he reached the plateau. 
There he drew rein, his keen eyes sweeping the low girdle 
&f olive trees and clustering native hovels to the far side, 
where the mosque rose up in stately purity against the tur- 
quoise sky. Through the graceful archway a double line 
of Arabs drifted backward and forward in a soft-flowing, 
unbroken stream of worship, and suddenly Colonel Destinn 
set spurs and galloped over the hard clay, scattering the 
stragglers to right and left. 

"Madame Arnaud!" 

She turned with a little star? of surprise, and freeing 
Eerself from the cumbersome red slippers which encased 
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her infidel feet, she came to meet him, her hand outstretched 
in gracious welcome. 

"Why, Colonel Destinnl You!" 

"There's no one here for whona it is necessary to play 
comedy," he answered with brutal directness. "You had 
my note?" 

"Yes — " She crimsoned and faltered, and he swung 
himself to the ground, looping the bridle over his wrist. 

"We must get away from the crowd," he said in the 
same curt, imperative tone. "It is fairly quiet behind the 
mosque. Take my arm. The rough ground is excuse 
enough." 

"If any one saw us they would think — " 

"Nothing that is not true, Madame." 

She hesitated, half resentful, half afraid. 

"I am beginning to ask myself what is the truth, Qjlonel." 

"That is what I have come to tell you." 

They walked on. Overhead, from the higH towers of 
the mosque, an Arab chant drifted down to them through 
the quiet air — 

"I extol the greatness of the Lord, of God the Most 
High-" 

They were quite alone now. On their right the white 
walls sheltered them; to the left the open sunscorched 
plateau. Colonel Destinn stood still and faced his com- 
panion. 

"Well," he said, "have you nothing to say to me ?" 

"I ?" She lifted her lustrous brown eyes to his in simple 
inquiry. "What should I have to say ?" 

"Your husband is safe." 

"Oh, Desire! Yes, I had forgotten about it almost. It 
was an accident. He thought I was about to be attacked. 
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He is so nervous and excitable, and the night was dark. 
He explained it all — " 

"Yes, Captain Amaud explained everything." There 
was a block of stone beside him and he set his foot upon 
it, leaning forward so that their faces were on a level. 
"Madame Arnaud ! Do you really think I believe you or in 
you ? My child, if your husband had acted as you say, he 
would have been cashiered for an intoxicated incapable; 
but he gave me his explanation. It was an explanation 
which men among themselves — some men — understand 
and accept — madness on account of a woman. I let your 
husband go free. Do you thank me?" She made no an- 
swer. The graceful knowledge of her power was gone. 
Her eyes hung on his with the blankness of a will in abey- 
ance. "You do not thank me," he went on deliberately. 
"You would like to. You would like to play the role of 
the faithful wronged wife. But I am the one person be- 
fore whom you can not act, either to yourself or to others. 
I have seen through you, and your little shallow soul knows 
it. All artifice between us is useless. Do not move — stay 
there !" He caught her hands and held them in a grip of 
iron. 

She tried to wrench her hands free, the while her eyes 
remained in helpless attendance on his. 

"Colonel Destinn — you are insulting — you have no 
right—" 

"I am not insulting. And if I were you would have to 
listen to me. The power I have over you is yours over me. 
We belong together, Madame Amaud, by virtue of our 
vice. We are both corrupt, worthless — ^you in your way, 
I in mine. Hear me out, please ! I am a brutal man, and 
I am tearing down the veil with brutal hands. But no 
matter — ^you will have it mended by to-morrow. For an 
hour I choose that you should see clearly. You have 
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hounded two men to their ruin — in all innocence. You set 
yourself on a false pedestal which they could not reach — 
you set them a task which they could not accomplish with- 
out using your own methods. They had not your powers 
of assuming virtue nor my powers of valuing your peculiar 
worth. The one man virtually committed suicide at the 
altar of your perfection, the other murder." 

He stopped entirely. It was as though his own thoughts 
had engulfed his knowledge of her existence. She drew 
her hands away, and he made no effort to retain them. 

"Colonel Destinn," she said gently, "I think you must 
be mad. Even if the dreadful things you have said were 
true, why should you say them to me? I gave you my 
friendship because you seemed to need it — a little, as you 
say, because I myself was lonely and unhappy. But does 
that merit so much brutality in return?" 

"Forgive me, Madame. I am a ruffian. I have forgotten 
the language. See, I am pleading with you for my life, my 
sanity. A soul in hell — a soul that you could save cries out 
to you as to the last hope of its salvation. Are you a woman 
and have not the courage to hold out a hand from your own 
grief to a deeper grief, a deeper despair? Will you turn 
away from me, Sylvia ?" 

"Colonel Destinn, we shall neither of us find peace in 
evil," she said. "You have done wrong — ^you have thrown 
a shadow on a friendship that I treasured. Whatever we 
have to bear we must bear bravely and with honor." 

"What do I ask of you?" He took her hands between 
his own and held them caressingly. "Only what you say 
you have given me — friendship, but friendship freed from 
false convention and hypocrisy, friendship that dare be itself 
and its own law. I need you. A man's fate lies in your 
hands." 

He broke off, and she too was silent. In his silence there 
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was covered irony, in hers fear. Her eyes no longer met 
his. She was gazing fixedly across the plateau to where a 
dark stream flowed out from between the banks of olive 
and came on swiftly, its surface, caught by the evening sun, 
glittering in long lines of silver. 

"Look," she said under her breath. 

He glanced over his shoulder. A harsh bugle nbte rang 
through the peaceful evening stillness, and as though the 
sound had held enchantment the stream recoiled, rolled back 
on itself in waves of light, and then amid muffled thunder 
came to rest. 

Colonel Destinn nodded. 

"It is their last camp-out before we go south," he said. 
"We are going south. Did you know that?" 

"No," she said in that same low tone. 

"There is the road to be completed — my road. Until you 
came it was my life — ^the thing I deadened my brain with — 
a kind of narcotic. It is the finest military road in Algiers, 
and in three months it will be finished." He looked her 
deep into the eyes. "There are limits to human patience. I 
had not meant to outlive my ambition. It was the term I 
had set myself. Shall I come back, Sylvia ?" 

She made no answer. She seemed only in part to under- 
stand him. But instinctively she recognized that the pleas- 
ant intermezzo of romance which she had played to her own 
boredom had ended abruptly, leaving her at the mercy of 
an incalculable force. T^is man, as he had said, held the 
reins. 

Colonel Destinn laid his hands on her shoulders. "Poor 
child !" he said almost pityingly. "You can not choose the 
straight path even to the devil. Who am I to blame ? Come, 
I will malce an end for you. You need not choose ; leave it 
to destiny — ^to me. There is only one thing I ask. Before I 
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go south I must say good-by to you. You will come? It is 
the only answer I shall need." 

A Jewish woman laden with flowers came round the cor. 
ner of the mosque, singing a monotonous Arab song. Colo, 
nel Destinn bowed. 

"Au revoir, Madame Arnaud." 

She turned from him with a little strained smile about her 
white lips. 

"Au revoir. Colonel Destinn." 

The flower-seller came up to her, ofifering her a sprig of 
jasmine, and she accepted and paid for it with a mechan- 
ical self-possession. Convention had lent her the strength 
to appear indifferent. Yet her hand trembled. The woman 
looked up into her face with a bold smile. 

"Let Madame keep the flower ever with her," she said. 
"It carries a blessing to a pure heart." 

Sylvia Arnaud nodded and passed on. 

Colonel Destinn had not witnessed the short scene. From 
the main body of troops on the far side of the plateau a 
squad of twenty men had been ordered out, and were now 
racing toward him at the double. He watched them crit- 
ically and without any trace of recent emotion. In spite of 
the evening hour the heat on the open stretch of clay soil 
was still suffocating, yet they carried their full field equips 
ment, rifle and haversack, and the speed of their advance 
never slackened. It was as though the fear of death barked 
at their heels. Within a dozen yards of the silent observer 
they swerved round to skirt the whole plateau back to their 
starting-points. Their bloodshot eyes were raised for an 
instant, instinctively measuring the distance, and their la- 
bored, tortured breathing sounded like the jerky coughing 
groans of a single man. A perspiring cursing sergeant kept 
them within shouting distance. 
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"Faster — ^keep up there I Do you think this is a Sunday 
promenade, you laggards ?" 

iThey responded desperately, like animals under the lash. 
But the foremost man stumbled. He recovered and stag- 
gered on for a few yards — then fell. He did not move 
again. The man immediately behind him passed on one 
side with the callous indifference of stupor. The second 
hesitated, then dropped to his knees beside the prostrate 
motionless body, and in feverish haste began to loosen the 
straps of the haversack. But he seemed curiously helpless, 
almost incapable. His fingers fumbled clumsily, and with a 
groan of pain and wrath he drew himself up, as though try- 
ing to clear his sight from a blinding rush of blood, and 
turned about. Colonel Destinn saw his face. For a brief 
moment their eyes met — ^blankly and yet in recognition of 
underlying conflict — ^then the legionary rolled back over the 
body of his comrade. 

Colonel Destinn turned away. With the same unshaken 
indifference he remounted and walked his horse past the 
mosque into the cool shaded avenues of Sidi-bel-Abbes. A' 
crowd of Arab children clustered round him, laughing and 
holding up their small brown hands in eager appeal. He 
tossed them the contents of his pockets, and smiled faintly 
in answer to their shrill acclamations. It was the first time 
that the hard mouth had relaxed, but the change was super- 
ficial — no more than a flash of sunlight on the iron mask. 

Half an hour later he reached the gates of the barracks. 
An adjutant who had Iain in wait for him advanced to meet 
him, saluting deferentially. 

"This letter came for you five minutes ago, my Colonel. 
An Arab brought it with the message that it was urgent. 
His master awaited an immediate reply." 

Destinn glanced at the writing, then dismounted and 
broke the seal. The enclosed sheet of note-paper was cov- 
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ered only on one side, yet five minutes passed before he 
moved. His hand went out gropingly to the pommel of his 
saddle. 

"You say — this came five minutes ago ?" 

"Yes." 

Destinn appeared to reread the letter. The silence be^ 
came oppressive, interminable. 

"Go to the Hotel du ," he said at last quietly and 

tonelessly. "Ask for a Mr. Stephen Lx)we. Tell him, with 
Colonel Destinn's compliments — there is no answer." 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

The young officer saluted and turned away. 

But Colonel Destinn did not move. The hand which held 
the letter had dropped to his side, and he was staring in 
front of him with haggard eyes of introspection. The mask 
had been partly lifted. Yet what lay behind was indecipher- 
able. 

A moment later the orderly came to take away his horse, 
and Colonel Destinn drew himself up and without a word 
strode through the open gateway. He made no response to 
the sentry's greeting. But the man, who had seen his face, 
shrank back instinctively from him as from the passing of 
a specter. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE CHOICE 



SYLVIA ARNAUD sat at her small writing-table be- 
neath the lamp, and before putting her signature to the 
completed letter before her reread Mrs. Farquhar's con- 
cluding sentences. "You will be pleased to hear that Rich- 
ard has settled down at last," Mrs. Farquhar had written in 
her sprawling, reckless hand. "He has taken a ranch in 
Australia and is doing very well. I have even hopes that 
some day soon I shall have news from him of the sort dear 
to every woman's heart — ^though heaven knows why. He 
asked me in his last letter to be remembered to you." 

Sylvia Arnaud sighed and picked up her pen. 

"I am glad to hear such good things of RicEard," she 
wrote, and then added "Sylvia Arnaud" in prim neat let- 
ters. When the envelope had been addressed and closed 
she sat back with a little exclamation of relief. 

"How I hate letters," she said irritably. "They are the 
worst form of social hypocrisy without even a cup of tea or 
nice frocks to make them bearable. You never write letters, 
do you. Miss Smith ?" 

Miss Smith, intent on mending a beautiful bertha collar 
of Brussels lace, did not look up. 

"I have no one to whom it is worth while pretending," 
she said in her direct way. "And even if they were worth 
while, I doubt if I should think so." 

"You have really no friends — no relations ?" 
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"No one." 

The light ifrom the tall rose-colored lamp behind her fell 
softly on her bent head and drew warm golden colors from 
the thick coils of hair as usually neatly plaited into obedi- 
ence. Her hands, busy with the delicate task, were also in 
the light, and their extraordinary whiteness and beauty 
caught Sylvia's wandering attention. 

"What wonderful hands you have!" she said, with a de- 
lightful spontaneous enthusiasm. "One would think you 
spent half your days looking after them — ^which, of course, 
you can't do." 

"They are heaven's customary compensation to ugly 
women," Miss Smith answered, smiling. 

Sylvia made no further comment, though her eyes danced 
v/ith a fitful suppressed gaiety. It was obvious that she was 
examining silently Miss Smith's claim to ugliness, and was 
half-amused by her inability to form a definite opinion. Cer- 
tainly in the low-built, dimly lighted room, with its Moorish 
arches and slender pillars, the neat, gray little figure should 
have seemed incongruous. It was strange, therefore, that 
the whole effect was pleasing, even quaintly piquant, like a 
delightful anachronism in an Aubrey Beardsley drawing. 
Beside her the would-be oriental touches of Sylvia Ar- 
naud's taste — the Indian hangings, the gaudy Japanese 
screens and small tables littered with English silver — were 
trivially discordant, the tinkling efforts of an amateur try- 
ing to pick out a noble melody on an ignoble instrument. 
In a vague fashion Sylvia Amaud may have felt all this. 
She turned away impatiently, and the old pucker of nervous 
restlessness crept back between her brows. For a few min- 
utes neither woman spoke. Then suddenly Sylvia broke the 
silence — with a rush, as though a deep reluctance had been 
swept aside by a deeper need of speech. 

"Do you believe the dead see us. Miss Smith ?" she asked. 
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Miss Smith looked up then, her eyes full of shadowy 
thought. 

"I don't know," she answered, half to herself. "The 
younger and stupider we are the more dogmatic we are 
about that sort of thing, Madame Arnaud. I have changed 
my faith often and may change it again, and I am not weak. 
To my mind the people who hold to their belief, unaltered, 
throughout are the people over whom truth is always stum- 
bling. But there is one thing in all this shifting sand of 
which we can be sure — our instinct, our conscience. If we 
feel that the dead see us, then we know that we are standing 
at the crossroads — ^between good and evil — aud that we 
must choose." She got up quickly, for Sylvia Arnaud had 
dropped forward with her face buried in her hands and the 
white, beautiful shoulders were quivering. "Madame Ar- 
naud, what is it? Have I hurt you ?" 

"No, not you. But I am unhappy — terribly unhappy. I 
never felt it before, but I feel to-night that my brother is 
dead. Until now I always had hope — and now I have none. 
I know there isn't any. It is almost as though some one 
had come to me and said, 'I have seen your brother die.' " 
She lifted her tear-stained, twisted young face to the woman 
beside her. "I think I loved my brother," she said. "You 
won't believe me — ^you think I am vain and shallow and 
heartless, and you may be right. I have always thought 
myself different from other people — ^better — ^but I am not 
sure to-night. I — I am not sure of an3rthing except my 
brother. I have been trying to go right down into myself, 
but I can only find darkness and confusion. The good and 
the bad all seemed mixed up — ^to be part of each other. It 
frightens — distracts me. I want to stop thinking — ^to be 
like I was — ^but I can't. Even my love for my brother 
doesn't seem so certain. I say I think I loved him — ^yester- 
day I knew. What is it — ^what has happened to me ?"■ 
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Gabrielle Smith did not answer for a moment. She 
touched the lightly clasped hands with a gentle compassion, 
but her eyes were fixed absently in front of her. 

"I don't know," she said. "I expect we all feel like that 
sometimes — when we stop taking ourselves for granted. Or 
perhaps — unknown to you — ^the crisis is there." 

"The crisis ?" Outside in the courtyard Sylvia Amaud's 
ear had caught the sound of heavy footsteps. She rose with' 
a painful change of expression, then, as she saw her com- 
panion's face, began to laugh nervously, almost hysteric- 
ally. "Oh, what nonsense! There isn't such a thing as a 
crisis In my humdrum life. I have had a melancholy fit on 
and have made you romantic. There — it is over, done with 
— forgotten." She brushed her hand over her tear-stained 
face, and as though the movement had indeed banished a 
passing, valueless mood she became calm, gently indifferent, 
without trace of the sudden outburst save for the height- 
ened color, the feverish brightness of her eyes. 

Desire Arnaud glanced at her as he entered. She had re- 
sumed her correspondence and did not turn, but the quiet 
disparagement of her attitude seemed too usual to affect 
him. He crossed the room and, tossing his kepi on the table, 
sank wearily in the chair which Gabrielle had just vacated. 
She herself stood in shadow. He had not seen her, and with 
the abandonment of a man who believes himself unobserved 
he dropped back, his eyes closed, his face lifted to the light. 
The attitude was a brutal revelation of vice and suffering, 
cynically horrible had it been deliberate, but poignantly 
tragic in its sheer unconsciousness. His uniform was soiled 
and dust-stained, and the fine yellow sand of the desert 
seemed to have crept into the deep furrows of his face, 
marking them out as with a merciless pencil. 

Gabrielle Smith turned away from him, and went quietly 
to the tea-table and began to pour out. But still he did not 
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seem to see Her. The whole man Ead sunk into a heavy 
stupor, beyond the reach of sound apparently, without 
knowledge of his surroundings. Yet as his wife rose from 
her place he stirred, his eyes followed under the heavy 
white-lashed lids. 

"Where are you going?" 

"To my room." 

"Wait a moment. I have something to say to yon." 

She stopped. The dim lines of a Moorish arch framed 
her like a fancy of white unworldly loveliness against a wall 
of shadows. Her fair head was thrown back slightly; her 
features would have been expressionless but for the faint 
suggestion of contempt about the mouth. 

"What is it, Desire? Had we not better wait until an- 
other time?" 

"Until I have worked off the fumes, you mean. That 
is not necessary. I am clear-headed enough. Won't you 
sit down?" 

"I told you — I am going to my room." 

"Oh, very well. What I have to say is said quickly. A 
volunteer corps is being formed for Tonkin. I have offered 
for service. If I am accepted you will accompany me." 

"I refuse." 

"On what grounds?" 

He was leaning forward, his hands gripping the sides 
of his chair, but there was no trace of emotion in his dry 
toneless voice. Sylvia glanced significantly at thp quiet fig- 
ure by the tea-table. 

"Need we go into that now?" 

"Yes, Miss Smith won't mind. I dare say she knows 
more than I do." 

"There is nothing to know — nothing new. I do not 
choose to go to Tonkin. There is the climate. I am not 
strong. If you go I shall remain here or return to England." 
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"And if I told you that a great deal depended on your 
coming — ^my life, for instance?" 

"I should really not be able to believe you." 

She laughed a little, but not easily. There was a jar 
in the sound, like a sudden dissonance in a bar of smooth- 
flowing music. Still Arnaud did not move. His eyes were 
dull and stupid-looking with exhaustion. 

"If I told you that another life was in question — a life 
considerably dearer to you than mine?" 

"I should not understand you." 

"You mean, you will not." 

"I simply can not. You are absurd and melodramatic. 
Desire. I have given you my answer. Have you any- 
thing more to say?" 

He got up quietly. 

"Nothing." 

She hesitated, then glanced at Gabrielle Smith with a 
pretty expressive shrug of the shoulders, and passed calmly 
out of the room. But the little appeal had been ignored. 
Gabrielle was watching the man standing motionless in the 
lamplight. After a moment she came up to him and placed 
a cup on the table near him. 

"Your tea, Captain Arnaud." 

He started nervously. 

"My tea — oh, thank you. I had forgotten. You are very 
good — a sort of administering and practical angel." He 
tried to laugh. "Does nothing ever upset you ? I believe in 
the middle of an earthquake you would still come up to me 
and say in your quiet, hobgoblin sort of way, 'Your tea, 
Captain Arnaud,' and make me feel that earthquakes were 
the most trivial occurrences possible." 

"They are at least more frequent than the seismographs 
would have us suppose, Captain Arnaud." 

"What does that mean?" 
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He turned his heavy ligfatless eyes to her face. She met 
the interrogation qttite calmly, her hands clasped in front of 
her with prim precision. 

"I mean that I know something of what has happened," 
she said. 

"For instance ?" 

"I know what happened at the Villa Bernotto's." 

It was very silent in the shadowy room. Arnaud had not 
moved. But over his white, vice-marked features there 
quivered the first signal of reawakened consciousness. 

"How did you know ?" he asked quietly. 

"I can't tell you. I guessed. Something you said made 
me understand that you hated Mr. Farquhar." 

"You know his name ?" 

"I know him." 

"Well?" 

"I was in the dark — I am still. But I was almost sure of 
one thing. And it was I who warned the patrol." 

"You wanted to trap me ?" 

"I wanted to save you both." 

He turned away from her then with a trembling gesture 
of incredulity. 

"You wanted to save me from what — from murder? 
Was it worth while ? Don't you know what I am? Ask my 
wife. She can tell you — a drunkard, an opium-smoker, a 
dissolute — " 

"A madman, Captain Arnaud." 

"How do you know that? I have been trying to hide it 
from every one. But you are right. I am mad — obsessed. 
They say some mad people suffer tortures from the knowl- 
edge of their madness. I am like that. I know that I am 
mad, and I am in hell. I am always acting, and I stand on 
one side and watch myself. I can see just where I am go- 
ing and what I shall do next. For a little longer I shall be 
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able to pretend — to hide ; tut the time is short, and I know 
its limit, I can see the days that are to come — ^horrid mis- 
shapen horrors, crowding along the path and waiting to 
spring on me. I can hear them chattering to one another and 
gnashing their teeth in their impatience. I have tried to get 
away from them, but it's of no good. It makes them laugh, 
for they know that I must go on and on, and that each one 
will have his turn with me, and that I shall grow weaker — 
too weak to bear their burden — and then the last will come 
and that will be the end." He caught hold of her by the 
hand, and his quiet, terrible voice dropped to a whisper. 
"To-day was a red-faced devil — you know, like the one you 
saw that night. I wanted to cheat it — I was very cunning — I 
drugged myself so that I should not wake until it had gone.' 
But it sat beside me and waited and waited until I woke. 
And then it laughed and lolled its tongue out at me, and I 
knew that you can not cheat the devil with opium. I went 
out on to the plateau. Farquhar was, there. Poor Farquhar! 
My heart was sick for him. They had torn my bullet out of 
his shoulder, and he held himself like a man, I wanted to 
let him go, but I knew it was no good to try, so I sent him 
and a dozen others over the plateau at the double. You under- 
stand — ^it was a mile or more, and he looked as though there 
I wasn't a drop of blood in him. He fainted — over the body 
of a comrade whom he had tried to help. I marveled that 
he had gone so far. The sergeant ordered him up, but he 
did not move. He was unconscious. But that did not count ; 
he had disobeyed orders. We are very severe with that sort 
of thing in the Legion, I had him strung up in the crapau- 
dine. Do you know whaii that is. Mademoiselle ? We strap 
a man's wrists and ankles together behind his back and 
leave him like that for a day or two, out-of-doors, with a 
quarter of an hour's interval here and there to break the 
monotony. It used to be a very favorite punishment in the 
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Legion. The good General Negrier abolished it, but now 
and again we revive it. I revived it. Richard Farquhar is 
out there now, on the plateau, and perhaps he will not live 
to see the morning. And he saved me — ^he saved — " The 
terrible dry whisper ended suddenly. Arnaud put his hands 
to his head with a movement of pathetic helplessness. 

"Miss Smith — I — I am afraid I have been wandering — 
talking nonsense. I do not know what is the matter with 
me — I must have had a touch of the sun. You — you don't 
think I am altogether mad, do you ?" 

"No, no — Captain Arnaud — only worn out — exhausted. 
Come, I want you to lie down on this sofa here, and I shall 
put the lights out. You must promise me to try and sleep. 
On your word of honor." 

"My word of honor? Oh, I don't think that's worth 
much nowadays. But I'll promise. I think you're right. 
If I could only sleep. I haven't slept for eight nights ; but 
you — ^you make me feel as though it might be possible — ^you 
are very good to me. I'm not worth the bother. But I'll do 
anything you ask." 

"I only ask of you to sleep and forget," she answered. 

He nodded, yielding to her like a sick child, his eyes fol- 
lowing her movements with a humble gratitude. She ar- 
ranged the pillows beneath his head, and he took her hand 
and kissed it, diffidently, apologetically. 

"I hope you don't mind. I expect if you knew what I was 
— what I had done, you would shrink from me." 

"No, Captain Arnaud, if you were the devil himself I 
should not shrink from you." 

"I don't believe you would. You'd comfort him — ^you'd 
tell him there was hope for him yet — that he wasn't alto- 
gether bad. My wife — " He faltered, and her grasp on his 
powerless hand grew firmer. 
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"Your wife is very young, Captain Arnaud. One day 
soon she will understand as I do." 

"If that were true — ^possible — then I could sleep — " 

His eyes closed. A weak tremulous sigh quivered at the 
corners of his mouth. Noiselessly she turned out the lights 
and left him, 

Sylvia Arnaud's room lay at the farther end of the cor- 
ridor. Gabrielle knocked and immediately entered. Her 
manner, from that of quiet good humor, had become alert 
and hard. Her eyes were very bright, her mouth set in lines 
that for once betrayed no trace of humor. Sylvia Arnaud 
looked up from the jasmine which she had been holding to 
her face. She was already in her peignoir and her long fair 
hair hung about her shoulders, adding to a loveliness that 
before this white-faced, resolute woman faded to a pale in- 
sincerity. Gabrielle Smith closed the door behind her, and 
in answer to the unspoken question came straight across the 
softly carpeted room. 

"Your husband is very ill, Madame Arnaud," she said. 
"He is on the brink of a nervous breakdown — ^perhaps 
worse — and only you can save him. I came to warn you — " 

"You are very kind, Miss Smith." 

"This is not the time to exchange commonplaces. When 
he awakes you must go to him. You must tell him that you 
will accompany him to Tonkin. It is the only way. You 
must tell him that it is not too late for him to retrieve what 
he has lost — ^that you will give him his chance. Take some 
of the blame on your own shoulders. You can justly do so. 
Your loss and the conviction that he has sunk too low ever 
to reach you has made him what he is. The realization that 
you are human like himself may give him the strength to 
become what he might be. But you must act at once — ^be- 
fore it is too late." 
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Sylvia Arnaud drew back, white and trembling, the first 
indulgent good humor turned to an incredulous anger. 

"I do not know by what right you interfere," she said. 
"There must be madness in the air. But whatever purpose 
possesses you — ^you are at least not tactful." 

"I am not tactful because that is wasted on you, Madame 
Arnaud," was the curt answer. "You are not the woman to 
yield to supplication or persuasion. I have seen that a hun- 
dred times. You yield to brutality — nothing less." 

"Your brutality ? Miss Smith, are you forgetting — " 

"That I am your paid companion ? No. But it is in your 
or my power to make our status into that of absolute equal- 
ity — ^this moment if you wish. Do you wish it ?" 

Sylvia stared blankly at the stern white face of the woman 
confronting her. Her anger had burned out like straw, and 
she was now only frightened and a little resentful. 

"I — I don't want to lose you. Miss Smith," she stam- 
mered. "I know that you do not care for me ; but in your 
strange way you have been friendly — and I — I am very 
alone. I have confidence in you. I am prepared to over- 
look the evening's outbreak." 

"That's what you can not and shall not do," was the grim 
answer. "You have driven your husband to the verge of 
madness, Madame Arnaud, and through madness to crime 
— to the murder of a man who surely was once dear to you." 

"Whom do you mean ?" 

"Richard Farquhar." 

Sylvia sank down on the chair opposite her looking-glass. 
Her knees seemed to have given way under her and her lips 
were quivering. 

"It was an accident," she said almost inaudibly. 

"It was not, and you know it was not. It is not an acci- 
dent that he is being done to death out there on the plateau 
at your husband's orders. It is not accidental that Captain 
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Amaud believes that Mr. Farquhar has come between you 
both. You made him think so — at least, you allowed him to 
think so — and you know it is not true." 

"I forbid you — ^you are beside yourself — " 

Gabrielle interrupted the indignant protest with a quiet 
decision tinged with irony. 

"We are always beside ourselves when we tell the truth,. 
Madame Arnaud. But fortunately I have not much more to 
say. Go to your husband — ^tell him that Richard Farquhar 
never was and never could be his rival in your affections — 
tell him whom it was you went to meet in the grove that 
night—" 

"I can not — ^what you ask is absurd. Desire is incalcu- 
lable—" 

"Is there no other way then? Is there no one who could 
help Richard Farquhar — no one who ought to know — ^no 
one who cares enough to save him ?" 

For an instant Sylvia hesitated. The steadfast eyes trou- 
bled her. There was within herself an emotion she could 
not fathom. It was very like hatred. 

"No," she said curtly. "And if there was I should not 
interfere," Then with a sudden, almost violent change of 
manner: "What is Richard Farquhar to you?" 

"A friend." 

"No more than that?" 

"If you asked me if I loved him, 1 should say— yes." 

The absolute simplicity and directness of the answer held 
Sylvia for a moment in stupefied silence. For she was one 
of those who are invariably revolted by what they do not 
understand, and here was something beyond her— a blinding 
light before which the artificiality of her own emotions and 
habits recoiled in horror. Then in the rebound came a 
memory ; a resentm_ent long cherished, a sudden passionate 
malice. 
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"What are you to Richard Farquhar?" 

"Nothing." 

"I am beginning to remember — something he told me. 
^re you the woman for whom he ruined himself?" 

"No, I am not that woman." Then with a little touch 
of irrepressible humor: "You will admit — I am scarcely 
that type for whose sake men commit excesses of that sort." 

"I think — ^you are a little shameless, Miss Smith." 

"Why ? Love is not the prerogative of beauty, Madame 
[Arnaud. Nor does it require to be requited in order to 
exist quite comfortably. I love many things that I do not 
need or want. I am glad other people have them, but I am 
not envious." 

"I don't believe that. I am beginning to understand; 
you envy me and hate me — you have always hated me — 
and now you work against me." 

"I never could have hated you nor worked against you. 
Since I care for that man, I can not hate or destroy the 
one thing left him — ^his faith in you. I fought on the side 
of his illusion. That is only why I have come to you now — ■ 
to give you a last chance to be what two men believe you 
to be — ^to make your final choice. The crisis is here, Ma- 
dame Arnaud. It is for you to act." 

Sylvia rose slowly. Her eyes were fixed on her own 
reflection in the glass. It was as though she were trpng 
to gather up the torn threads of her personality into the 
old blameless pattern of perfection. There were genuine 
tears on her pale cheeks. 

"Forgive me," she said, with a tremulous gentleness. "I 
have been very rude and unjust. I — I did not understand. 
You see, I am very young and very foolish. I believed so 
utterly and desperately in those I loved. I set my idols 
so high that when they fell I hated them — I became cruel 
and ruthless. Can't you understand that? All my life I 
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had been so sheltered and protected I scarcely knew that 
evil existed — and when I met it face to face in those I had 
honored it nearly killed me. It killed my faith — " 

"Madame Arnaud, that is all sentiment — schoolgirl senti- 
ment — and the life of a man, the safety of a man depends 
on you. Act, for pity's sake, as you pretend to be." 

"Pretend?" The word had been the lash of a whip cut- 
ting open a recent wound. She turned round with wild 
despairing eyes. "You use that word, too ! You mean I am 
a humbug, a mass of sham virtues and lies and artifices. 
It's true then. There's nothing real in me — nothing sound 
in me but my selfishness. That's what you mean, isn't it ?" 

"Madame Arnaud — " 

"You don't need to answer. I suppose you feel you 
ought to humbug a humbug. It's not necessary. I accept 
it all as truth. I'm worthless. I haven't a heart. You 
both have made me see that — ^you've torn down the veil. 
But you must take the consequence; now I shall act sin- 
cerely — according to my true self. Please go." She 
sat down again and with trembling fingers began to plait 
her hair into long tresses. Her lips were tight set, her 
eyes hard with obstinacy and bitter resentment, but for all 
that her beauty remained — a wonderful thing which, even 
in that revelation of shallow passions, lifted her above her- 
self, divided her from her kind. "Please go!" she re- 
peated. 

The gray, neat little figure came closer. 

"You are very lovely, Madame Arnaud," Gabrielle Smith 
said very gently and almost reverently. "One understands 
why men suffer so much and patiently for you. You are 
so lovely that one can't believe what you say — one's own 
thoughts of you. They seem blasphemous. I see that now. 
I see that I have been clumsy and brutal ; but great suffer- 
ing — needless suffering— has made me impatient. Forgive 
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me. Let me plead with the goodness that I must believe 
in — that I will believe in." She clasped her hands in sud- 
den ardent appeal. "Madame Amaud, you said to-night 
that you had once loved truly, surely. Prove it now to 
yourself and me. A man's life is in your power. What- 
ever he has done he loved you. However low he may have 
sunk, he has still that good in him — ^that he holds his faith 
in you higher than all doubt, that from his depths he still 
looks up to you as a saint in heaven. Madame Arnaud, 
such loyalty is rare. You dare not kill it !" 

Sylvia laughed carelessly. 

"That all comes too late," she said. "'You have torn me 
from my pedestal. You can not put me back again. You 
have freed me from every responsibility — every illusion. 
You can not plead to me for pity. You told me I have 
none. And justice! What justice dare you claim for an 
outcast — a cheat, a man whom all honest men shrink from 
— or for a dissolute roue who has not shrunk from murder? 
They have earned their fate," 

"And your brother?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"You said to-night that he was dead. It is possible that 
he too deserved death. Yet if you met the man who had 
killed him—" 

Sylvia's hand dropped suddenly. 

"I have thought of that," she said quietly. "Wherever 
he died there must have been some man who could have 
saved and helped him, some man who could have brought 
him back to us. And if I met that man I should want to 
kill him. I have killed him in my thoughts and I have 
cursed him — " She broke off. The power and feeling in 
her voice was like a suddenly revealed depth in a shallow 
stream. She lifted her eyes to Gabrielle's face. "What 
are you thinking?" she asked. 
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"I was thinking that there is a woman in Richard Farqu- 
har's life who will feel as you do. You can not touch the 
meanest life without some one's curse, Madame Arnaud." 

Sylvia rose instinctively to her feet, and they faced each 
other in the silence of unrelenting antagonism — ^but as 
equals. No physical advantage or disadvantage counted 
in that moment of profound recognition of themselves and 
each other. The little gray-clad woman had grown by the 
power of her soul's dignity, and her beauty was no less 
absolute than that of her opponent, whose gaze met hers 
in stony resolution. She turned and went quietly toward 
the door. It was then and then only that Sylvia broke the 
silence, and for the first time her voice sounded breathless 
and anxious. 

"What are you going to do?" 

"I am going to act for you." 

"Does that mean — ^you are going to my husband ?" 

"No." 

The door closed. Sylvia Arnaud ran to it and, turning 
the key, set her back against it as though shutting out an 
unreasoned, nameless terror. 



CHAPTER XVI 

DREAMS 

THERE were dreams on the great plateau — unreal 
shapes which took their airy substance from the stars 
and from the white translucency of the African night. 
Richard Farquhar saw them distinctly. In the first hours 
of twilight he had believed them the pigments of his own 
pulsing, fever-driven brain, and with the coming of dark- 
ness a great terror of himself had swept him out of the 
whirlpool of delirious fancies, high up on the crest of an 
acute consciousness from where, for a short breathing- 
space, all things had been vividly clear and real. Then he 
had seen the bivouac fires dotted against the impenetrable 
shadows of the trees, the lurid lights of the nigger quar- 
ter, the faint glow of civilization burning against the north- 
ern sky. He had heard hoarse cries, the drunken screams 
of those submerged lives cowering beneath the vile shelter 
of their hovels, the songs of the legionaries, and one pure, 
high tenor voice rising magically and triumphantly above 
the rest — 

"C'est la O'Sif je voudrais vivre 
Vers ce rivage doux oil le sort m'exila — " 

And all the desire, the mournful craving borne to him on 
that simple familiar melody was part of himself, the articu- 
late cry of a deep-hidden instinct, of a love that among 
the great passions dies last. And he had rolled over, hiding 
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his face against the hard soil, and had bitten his lips bloody. 
In that moment the anguish of his tortured, lacerated limbs 
had ceased to be; all that lived in him had risen with the 
voice of the singer above himself to some reeling height 
of fancy, from whence he had looked down upon white 
cliffs, a towering, cupolaed edifice against rose-tinted grays 
of evening, green pastures, a great, ever-moving stream of 
life— 

"Connais'tu le pays — " 

and then the dreaded whirlpool had sucked him down and 
all had become blank void, save the dim consciousness of 
a frightful silent struggle through the suffocating darkness 
back to light. How long it had lasted he did not know, but 
when it passed it left him changed in a changed world. 

The melancholy hour between life and death was over, 
and slowly, with all the mysterious majesty of the East, 
night led out her shining myriads from the darkness into 
the waiting solitudes. Peace had come ; there was a gentle 
brooding in the sweet-scented air, as though some dream 
passed through the mind of a slumbering creation. The 
bivouac fires had died down; the voice of the singer had 
become mute, leaving a silence beneath which even the rest-^ 
less, vice-tossed hell of outcasts had sunk to exhausted quies- 
cence. Only the sentinel of the hour stood out as some- 
thing living, a tall rigid shadow magnified by the silver 
ghostly light of the stars. Richard Farquhar watched him. 
In the dim hour before nightfall he had been of those fan- 
tastic shapes, hanging between night and day, which had 
tortured his panic-stricken senses with the awful forebod- 
ing of delirium. He was now real, as corporeal as the 
figures which came down from the turrets of the mosque, 
reaching up in luminous whiteness against the purple ob- 
scurity, and wandered ceaselessly backward and forward 
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across the plateau, whispering and laughing together, un- 
conscious of his helpless presence. There was Preston, 
with his weak, honest face and kindly smile; there were 
half a dozen of his old comrades whose voices sounded 
clearly in his straining ears. 

"Pity old Richard isn't with us. Do you remember how 
he cut out all those Lancers fellows with Grane? What 
a devil he was over the hurdles! We could do with him 
now. A woman, you say? It's always a woman, isn't it? 
Preston could tell us — " 

And then it was Mrs. Farquhar who interrupted them. 
She looked if anything younger. Her whole wig, set reck- 
lessly awry, gave her an air of rakish gaiety, and her eyes 
were bright and blue in the colorless, powdered face. 

"Oh, but Richard can't come, you know," she said. 
"Richard is lion-shooting in East Africa — or is it elephants ? 
I always forget, though he writes to me every mail. Rich- 
ard is so like his father — so like — " 

"So like," Colonel Destinn repeated. He offered her 
his arm, and she accepted it with a coquettish smile. "You 
must tell me all about Richard," he added courteously. But 
the little gray-clad figure interrupted them. Farquhar had 
not noticed her before, but she must have come down with 
the rest from the mosque, and she stood in their midst as 
though she belonged to them. 

"There is a light somewhere," she was saying. "It must 
exist; we must strain our wills till they are strong as life, 
so that when the time comes we shall either find what we 
seek — or light our torch ourselves and hold it aloft in the 
darkness for those who come after us — " 

Farquhar did not catch all she said. The sentry had 
turned and became suddenly an immense shadow, blotting 
out the horizon and the lights of the great dome above him. 
The shadow bent over him and whispered: 
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"Are you awake, comrade?" 

"Yes, of course I am awake," he said. 

"How are you? Are you in great pain? Perhaps I 
could loosen the cord a little. Shall I try ?" 

"No, you will get yourself into trouble. I am all right — " 

"Mother of God! Your wrists are covered with blood. 
The devils ! See, here is water. It will refresh you. You 
are a brave man. You have not cried out. If you had cried 
out they would have gagged you. They gagged a country- 
man of mine out there in Madagascar, and in the morning 
he was dead. There, drink !" 

Farquhar turned his head away. Hitherto he had not 
been conscious of pain; now he knew it had been there 
throughout, at the back of his consciousness — a white-hot 
searing of his muscles, a frightful crushing weight, a hand 
that seemed to hold him by the throat, choking the breath 
from him. 

"1 can not drink — " 

He could not hear his own voice. He was not even sure 
that he had spoken at all. The shadow of the sentry seemed 
to envelop the whole earth, blotting out its own shape. But 
the whisper went on. It sounded so close to him that it 
seemed to have crept into his very brain. 

"Comrade, in a few days we shall be going south — four 
hundred of us and thirty officers. The devil goes, too. We 
are to build his road for him, so that one day some one will 
give him a little red ribbon for his buttonhole. It is amus- 
ing, is it not? It makes one laugh. They will be able to 
use our skulls for mile-stones. I always laugh when I think 
of it. Yours will be among them. Have you thought of 
that?" 

Farquhar smiled to himself. 

"I shall hot go with you," his brain answered. 

"Merdel You will not desert us, comrade? We need 
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you. We count on you. Four hundred men and thirty 
ofificers ! How simple ! We shall go so docilely. We shall 
march on and on, forty kilometers a day, right to the edge 
of the desert, and then one fine morning you shall blow the 
reveille and the thirty officers will go on sleeping, and we 
shall leave them there — and follow you wherever you lead, 
against the Arabs, against the devil himself, right through 
Morocco — to freedom ! Comrade, you are a brave English- 
man. We trust you. We will bear and suffer anything 
if you will lead us. If only a dozen of us get through we 
shall bless you. No evil can be worse than this. Death is 
for all of us sooner or later, and we would rather die as 
free men under you than as rats — " 

Farquhar struggled to free himself. 

"Duty!" he said sharply and clearly. "Tell the little 
woman over there that I do not remember quite all she said, 
but that I've done my best — to keep the light burning — " 

He thought he heard a sigh and a curse — farther away 
now — and the shadow lifted. There were the stars once 
more, their pure serenity unchanged, and the white-glowing 
minarets lifting their lace-work of dreams high up into the 
light as of their inspiration. It was then that Farquhar saw 
her. 

She had Iain deep at the bottom of his consciousness, 
locked away even from his own thoughts ; but now she had 
broken out from her prison and came gliding through the 
silence like those others who had disappeared, unconscious 
of his presence, bound on her own errand from obscurity 
into obscurity. He ground his teeth together so that he 
should not call her, and instead prayed — 

"God keep her — oh, God help her!" 

It had not been more than a breath, the first utterance 
of an anguished sense of failure, but she heard it, for she 
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came to him and knelt beside him. He felt Her hand touch 
his forehead and glide swiftly over his helpless limbs. 

"Sylvia 1" 

She did not answer. He saw her face as a light through 
a mist of transparent darkness, and it had changed greatly. 
Yet he felt no surprise. It was the woman as he knew and 
loved her, the face of that soul to whose high nobility he 
had brought his reckless, useless sacrifice. 

"Sylvia !" he repeated under his breath. 

Her hands touched his wrists, and in answer the dull 
glowing fire burst out afresh and shot up along his limbs, 
burning deep into his brain, so that for a moment earth and 
sky became an endless blazing furnace. Then when the 
flame died down again he knew that her touch had set 
him free. He lay still, the cramped half-paralyzed body 
stretched out in the exhaustion of relief, and she bent over 
him, peering into the quiet face with passionate anxiety. 

"Richard!" she whispered imperatively. "Can you hear 
me? Do you know me ?" 

He looked up at her. In the pale supernatural twilight 
which hovered over the plateau his features bore that look 
of white transparency which belongs to death, but his eyes, 
black under the straight resolute brows, were deliriously 
alive. They were lifted to hers, but gazed beyond her in- 
tently and without recognition. 

"I know you," he said. "I saw you coming. I tried not 
to call, but you must have heard my praying for you. Did 
you know I needed you?" 

"Yes," she answered. Very gently she raised his dark 
head, so that it rested against her knee, and passed her 
handkerchief over his bloodstained lips. "We must be 
very quiet," she whispered. "No one has seen me — no one 
must see me. Will they come to see you again to-night ?" 
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"No one will come to me again." It was very still. His 
hand groped for hers and held it with feverish strength. 
"It was an act of friendship," he gasped, "I understand— 
you were thinking of those other days — long ago — and you 
were merciful. You had judged and passed sentence — and 
then you forgave. I am glad — it was like you — ^like my 
dreams of you — " 

"In your dreams did I pass sentence?" she interrupted 
in the same low tone. 

"Yes — you remember — out there in the churchyard. 
What you said then — it has haunted me like a curse. You 
had believed in me — and I had destroyed your faith and 
trust. I had called myself Wolfram, and I had sunk lower 
than your bitterest disillusion, don't you remember? 'I 
wish to God I had never met you, Richard !' " 

"The woman who said that was cruel and foolish," she 
said. "She didn't understand." 

"And now?" 

"If I do not understand everything, at least I have still 
my faith." 

"Faith ? In whom ? An outcast without name or honor ?" 

"You are not without name or honor. You may have 
stained both in that first defeat — ^I do not know how or 
why — ^but you have not lost them. They are yours still. 
I believe that they will be yours always." 

He drew himself up feebly on his elbow. His voice, low 
and monotonous, quivered now with rising exultation. 

"You know that ? You believe that ?" 

"I know." Her arms were about him ; she held his ex- 
hausted, tortured frame in a strong tenderness. "If I had 
not known I would not have come here to you. Only the 
best of us can fall from great heights. Only the bravest 
can pick themselves up and begin the long, heart-breaking 
climb back. That is what I have come to tell you — that 
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whatever you have done, I know that it was not wholly 
vile or mean or cowardly. I want you to know there is that 
in you which I honor — and love." 

"Sylvia !" His hand had dropped back against her shoul- 
der. The frenzied delirium, with all its consistency, its 
terrible unshakable pursuit of the one thought, died down 
with a moment's exhausted peace. "Sylvia!" he repeated, 
as though the name contained all the music of the world. 

She lifted her white face to the sky, hiding the blinding^ 
tears. All was still again. The black grotesque shadow of 
the sentry crossed the fading line of camp-fires, and she 
crouched lower. He passed on indifferently. 

"You are right," Farquhar went on at last. "That was- 
what I prayed that you should understand. I had failed,, 
utterly, ignominiously, but not ignobly. I can't explain. 
I shall never be able to ; but I meant to go out of your life 
and leave you happy. It was all I thought of. Can you 
believe that?" 

"I do believe it," she answered hoarsely. 

"Thank you." He smiled a little. "Then it's all right — 
as right as it ever can be now. I hadn't hoped for so much 
— I thought these were all I should take with me." He had 
torn open the breast of his tunic, and held out something 
which lay dark and shapeless in the palm of his shaking 
hand. "Your roses !" he cried, with a broken laugh. "My 
talisman. I carry them always. They saved me. I had 
been mad — a wild beast, no longer human, intent only on 
destruction — ^then these came. They told me what you 
have told me now. And there had been tears in yours eyes. 
You don't know what that meant. I remembered then 
what we had been to each other, and that in gratitude for 
that happiness I had to live my life decently to the end. 
I understood your message. I had not lost everything. 
The old friendship had been stronger than contempt and 
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horror of what I had become. And it made things worth 
while, Sylvia ; it gave me strength." As though overtaken 
by a sudden irresistible thought, he dragged himself up 
and his eyes, sightless and yet tragically conscious, sought 
her face. "That night— at the Villa Bernotto's," he stam- 
mered — "was it for me that you risked so much?" 

"Yes," she answered simply. 'It was for you." 

"What had you come to tell me?" 

"That the woman who had made you suffer was unjust 
and unworthy of you. She knew nothing of life or pain or 
temptation. She judged like a child." 

"Have you learned so much in these few weeks?" 

"At least I know now enough to judge more gently." 

He groaned in bitter recollection. 

"That is the worst — to know that was all useless. You 
are unhappy — ^Tannhauser and Elizabeth — ^you said, and I, 
poor Wolfram, who can not even comfort you. Oh, Sylvia, 
it was all a terrible mistake. I should have fought for you 
— I never should have yielded place to that poor scoun- 
drel—" 

"No, no, Richard, not a scoundrel, but a man tempted 
and suffering and maddened like yourself." 

His head dropped back against her shoulder. 

"My God — what irony that I should judge — " He 
seemed to drag his fevered thoughts together with a su- 
preme effort. "What are you doing here?" he demanded 
with the old imperiousness. "How did you come here? It 
is not safe. If they found you — " 

"They will not find me." She had taken something from 
the pocket of her mantle and held it to his lips. "Drink 
this!" she commanded tersely. 

"It's of no good." 

"I wish it. You must have strength to listen to me." He 
yielded and lay still, his bright delirious eyes fixed intently 
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on the long white track of stars above him, as though it 
was from thence that her voice came to him. "It is not 
likely that we shall meet again," she went 6n rapidly, "and 
I want you to remember what I am saying — ^as long as you 
live. It has been a mistake — as you say — a terrible piti- 
able mistake. There is, perhaps, no one to blame. Life is 
so short, and we have so little time to learn all that we 
need to know. Even in old age we are still too ignorant 
for the world, too young to understand or master the pas- 
sions which were given us. And we blunder — like children 
in the dark — and, like children, are sometimes cruel and 
sometimes headstrong and foolish. We must have mercy 
on one another — and help. But for us there is no help, 
Richard. The blunders have been too great. There is a 
gulf between us — ^wider even than you know — and we shall 
never cross it. But because of that we must not be despair- 
ing or even sad. We must be grateful that we have caught 
a glimpse of each other, and we must take the memory of 
it with us as we go on — ^alone. That is what I shall do. 
I am not unhappy, Richard — remember that. I have gam- 
bled away my heritage in a mad hour, and I have no right 
even to sorrow. I love you. I do not think it is wrong or 
unwomanly to tell you so. This is my hour, the little 
breathing-space that I have snatched from fate, and I think 
it will comfort you afterward if I am honest — ^honest as 
you have been. For you have comforted me — even to know 
that you carry these poor faded flowers comforts me — and 
the memory of your courage and loyal faith will be like a 
friend walking unseen beside me throughout my life. So 
that whatever you did, Richard, it was not useless. That 
is my farewell message to you — it was not useless, not 
wasted. I thank God that you came into my life. Remem- 
ber that!" She bent over him and with her handkerchief 
brushed the sweat of breaking fever from his forehead. 
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"Can you hear me still, Richard — can you still understand 
me?" 

"I understand," he answered. "It makes death bearable." 

"Not death, but life." 

"Life?" he echoed. 

"You must live — for my sake. I am only a poor human 
heing — I can not do without you on my earth. And then— 
you can not throw down your weapons now." 

He started, as though at some far-off, familiar sound. 

"That is what the little gray lady would have said. 'We 
■can not throw down our weapons in the first skirmish.' I 
have often thought of that Tell her — I have not for- 
gotten." 

"I will tell her." 

He was silent a moment. Then his eyes opened fully, and 
a smile of brilliant hope, as of a man who has laid strong 
hands on an adverse fate, flashed over his wan features. 

"We must go on — at whatever cost — we must go on," 
lie cried hoarsely. And with a swift change of tone, in- 
finitely pathetic in its sheer Joy and gratitude: "How; 
beautiful you are, how beautiful — " 

That was all. His voice, roused for that brief moment 
in the strength of a reborn happiness, passed like a ripple 
on the face of the deep silence. Very gently she slipped 
the long cloak from her shoulders and laid it over 
him. He did not move. The long-drawn-out seconds be- 
came minutes, the minutes — ^hours. One by one the great 
host of watchers above them flashed out, leaving a blank 
waste of darkness. A chill wind, sand-laden from the 
south, brushed against her face. Still she knelt there, with 
the man's unconscious head against her knees, her eyes 
fixed in proud strong patience on the western sky, where 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, the dawn was breaking. In 
all the glory of reawakened life the pale-gold heralds of 
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the morning rose above the distant horizon and, gathering 
warmth and deeper fire as they swept the desert, broke in 
one mingled flood against the topmost minarets, which 
glowed back in splendid answer. The bivouac fires had 
long since died out, and the sickly ghost of night crept 
back into the groves of olive. From the high tower of the I 
mosque a white-robed figure greeted the One God in solemn 
thanksgiving — 

"Holiness to Thee, O God, praise be to Thee. Great is 
Thy name!" 

Then came the gay joyous call of a bugle and the clatter 
of arms. 

The woman rose slowly to her feet. She stood for a 
moment facing the grandeur of rising light ; then she bent 
down, and with swift strong hands bound the unresisting 
figure into a semblance of its first helplessness. Stern in- 
dignation blazed in her eyes as she lifted them for a mo- 
ment, but she neither flinched nor hesitated. Only as a 
stifled groan broke from the bloodless lips she bent lower 
and kissed him. 

"Forgive me. God bless you, dear." 

He smiled faintly, as though in apology, in weak uncon- 
scious gratitude, then, sighing, passed frona stupor into a 
peaceful dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE END DF RAMIAZAN 

ON the outskirts of Sidi-bel-Abbes half a dozen Arabs 
stood and waited patiently. They had stood on the 
same spot since the hour of sunset, watching the pale emer- 
ald change to deepest sapphire, and had neither moved nor 
spoken to one another. In their spotless bumooses they 
had looked like statues placed there as sentinels over the 
gaily lighted, bustling town behind them. Now, as slowly, 
gracefully, the thin circle of the new moon rose above the 
distant line of palms, the foremost Arab bowed himself to 
the ground. 
"The fast is over. Praise be to Allah, the all-merciful." 
An hour passed and he still knelt there, as though ab- 
sorbed in silent passionate communion with his God. His 
companions remained upright, their dark mysterious eyes 
watching the silvery, crescent as she glided on her Journey 
upward toward her zenith. From the distance there came 
the dull regular thud of horse's hoofs on the sandy soil. 
It drew nearer. Like muffled thunder it rolled down upon 
them, and the speck of rapidly moving darkness which 
darted out of the southern grove of palm raced on in reck- 
less, panic-stricken flight as from an unseen enemy. The 
Arabs glanced at one another and drew back on either side. 
A moment later a spahi, mounted on a foam-flecked, blood- 
stained horse, which reeled in its gallop, burst through their 
midst and swept on toward the gates of the fortifications. 

160 
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As he passed he had dragged himself up in his saddle and 
whirled his flint-lock in a semicircle about his head. 
"Ramazan is over !" he gasped, "Ouled Nail has risen—" 
The last words were lost in the swirl of wind which 
clung to his horse's heels. The half a dozen Arabs turned 
their glance for a last time to the sky. Behind the brood- 
ing, impenetrable gravity there burned up a controlled half- 
smiling exultation. Then, still silent, they dispersed swiftly 
in the direction of the town. 

Once past the Gentries, the spahi turned into one of the 
quieter avenues leading to the barracks. He had not de- 
creased his speed, and his horse's hoofs struck a metallic, 
ominous music out of the cobbled roadway. Colonel Des- 
tinn heard it He had been seated at his writing-table, 
turning over some old letters ; but he now rose quickly and 
threw I open the long windows which looked out on the 
pleasant stretch of garden. He listened. The quick stac- 
cato beat died away in the distance, and after a moment 
he returned thoughtfully to his former place beneath the 
lamplight- Evidently the yellow letters spread out before 
him had not been touched for many years, for they were 
rimmed with dust, and the edges where the string had held 
them together were frayed and fom. Destinn turned them 
over with idle fingers, his eyes picking out a word here and 
there, while he smiled in ironical amusement — ^whether 
inspired by what he read or over his own thoughts could 
not be told. In a smaller bundle, which he snapped open 
with ruthless fingers, there were a couple of old-fashioned 
photographs. He glanced at them and tossed them aside, 
face downward. Then he got up again, as though goaded 
by a moment's physical pain or by some stifled impatience. 
The gilt French clock on the table chimed a sweet-voiced 
reminder of the hour. Destinn glanced round him, seeking 
the sfiadows. It seemed that another sound had caught 
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his attention, for he went back again to the window and 
stood with his hand on the clasp, his head bent. Outside 
everything was quiet. The dull red light poured out from 
the room behind him, flooded a bush of jasmine, which 
glowed against the darkness beyond like a fairy castle, and 
a fragrance, nameless and heavy with all the dreams of an 
eastern night, hung over the sleeping garden. 

Colonel Destinn lifted his head suddenly. 

"Are you there?" 

There was no answer. But something rustled — some- 
thing white flashed out from between the trees and came 
gliding hurriedly toward him. 

"Sylvia !" he muttered. 

She almost flung herself into his arms, clinging to him 
with a child's panic, and for the moment that he held her 
their shadows were sharp cut against the light. Then he 
half dragged, half carried her into the room and closed the 
windows. There were heavy curtains on either side, and 
he dragged them across. Save for the soft jingles of his 
spurs and her own quick breathing there was no sound. 
He came back to her and drew her veil from her white 
face. 

"Where have you come from?" 

"From the Cercle. Desire left me. I don't know where 
he went to— but I ran here." 

"Ran?" 

"I dare not use the carriage. I can trust no one." 

"I have watched five nights for you." 

"I knew. It has been awful — the temptation, the fear, 
the uncertainty. Every night I tried to make up my mind 
one way or another, but I couldn't. I seemed to have lost 
hold. Oh" — ^her white baby hands clutched at his dolman 
in helpless despair — "oh, what have you done — ^what have 
you done?" 
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"I have fallen in love — that is all." 

"If I only could believe that, Paul ! If I had been sure 
of that it would have been diiferent." 

"Would you have come sooner?" 

She made no answer. Her fair disordered head was 
against his shoulder, and she clung to him as though to the 
last landmark in her shaking tottering world. The repellent 
cynicism of his passion softened to a half-mocking pity. 

"Why can't you believe that I care?" 

"After that day — after all you said — ^how can I ?" 

"I was very brutal." He led her gently to an armchair 
far from the window and stood quietly beside her, his hand 
still holding hers, his eyes turned from the bowed head 
to the disordered table, as though seeking a memory. "Some 
men are born brutal — some become brutal through habit, 
Sylvia. I have seen life too long from my deliberately 
chosen standpoint to change. And then I meant there 
should be no illusions— either for you or me." 

"I have none," she broke out bitterly; "they are all 
gone." 

"Were they of any use to you?" 

"I don't know. They made me expect too much of 
others. They made me expect too much of myself. But 
they kept me straight. I would not have come to you to- 
night if you had not made me see my own worthlessness." 

"I knew that. You would have played on the safe side 
of the game and called it virtue." 

"Paul, how cruel you are!" 

"Yet — ^you love me, don't you?" 

She looked up at him with veiled wistful eyes. 

"Yes — I believe I do. You are the one real thing left 
me — ^the one real thing of my whole life. I have been fed 
on illusions, my own and other people's. They thought 
because I was beautiful — more beautiful than most women 
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— tbat I was also better, different. And I believed so, too. 
Or perhaps, at the bottom, I knew, and that was why I 
couldn't love these two men — why I half despised them. 
Their admiration, their confidence was always an exaspera- 
ticai. To them I was a sort of Madonna ; to myself a sham 
in which I, too, pretended to believe. Then you came. 
From our second meeting I knew that you had seen aae — 
the real me — the foolish, selfish, vain, shallow child, and 
that it was of no use for me to pretend any more. And at 
first I was frightened, angry, fascinated against my will, 
and then — intensely, unutterably grateful." 

He bent over her and lifted her to her feet. 

"You have been honest," he said, in a changed tone. 
"That is all I wanted. We wear masks — every one of u^- 
and I mine. Have you thought of that?" She made a 
little movement of negation and he laughed. "Oh, I'm not 
■going to reveal myself as a disguised angel — don't fear 
that I'm a sincere devil in my way, but no one is abso- 
lutely znjihvng. I am not absolutely a devil. It's hard to 
believe, I suppose, but there was a time when I was fond 
of — all sorts of unlikely things — ^flowers and music, and 
men and women — ^and children." His hands released hers, 
and he walked restlessly to the table, where he stood a 
moment in silence, his back toward her, his head bowed. 
"This is a miniature of my son," he said abruptly. She 
came softly across the room and took it from him. There 
was a moment in which they seemed to pass out of each 
other's consciousness. Then she looked up timidly. His 
head was still bowed, and the sharp-cut indomitable pro- 
file gave her no clue, no indication. 

"He died?" she said almost in a whisper. 

"No, it was I who died." He straightened up like a 
man shaking off a dream. "I am getting sentimental, Syl- 
via. But Just as every man has a dual nature, so eveiy cir- 
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cumstance has its two aspects. I have shown you the brutal, 
the indefensible side of our relationship — I had to, for oth- 
erwise you would have misunderstood ; but there is another 
side which is no less true. It is this — that though I do not 
and can not love you, I am, as you are, intensely, unutter- 
,ably grateful." 

"To me?" she said faintly, incredulously. 

He nodded, his clenched hand resting on the table. 

"I have been twenty years alone," he said. "In that time 
I spoke to no one, I saw no one. I made myself into a 
machine that knew neither pity nor friendship nor love. 
It was my way of facing fate. I thought it possible to go 
on like that — ^to the end. But there are limits, and when 
they are reached the strongest must give way — or be 
crushed, ground to pieces in his own mill. I had reached 
my limit when yoa came into my liie. I rather pitied you — 
you were so childish, so reckless, you were so unconscious 
of what you had done. And then I was grateful — as I am 
now — because I realize that a sort of miracle has been per- 
formed. You are young and very beautiful — and I am an 
old man who has murdered the best in him — " 

"I never think of you as old," she interrupted thought- 
fully. "There is something about you — I can't express it 
otherwise — ^that seems eternal." 

He winced. 

"I have felt that too." And suddenly his hand relaxed 
and he swung round with a movement of tragic weakness. 
"I am Ahasver — a poor fool — alone, tortured with mem- 
ories and — " 

She met him half-vvay across the room and with an 
abandonment that had no love, no passion save that of 
pity and despair. The minutes passed in motionless silence. 
Somewhere — a long way off, beyond the narrowed sphere 
of their senses — ^there again rang out the threatening clat- 
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ter of galloping hoofs. Sylvia Arnaud raised her head. 
The sound, unheeded and unheard, had yet reached some 
subconscious instinct with a warning presage of the future. 

"How will it all end?" she whispered. "How will it all 
end?" 

"I don't know." He took her white upturned face be- 
tween his hands. "A short time ago I should not have 
known and not cared. But it has all changed. I have lost 
strength. I have undermined my own edifice, and the walls 
are crumbling about my ears. Poor child, I can't destroy 
you any more — I can't destroy myself — " 

"Oh, no, don't talk like that. I know I am nothing to 
you really — ^but I do care — ^and am sorry — so sorry for us 
both—" 

He smiled faintly. 

"Yes, it's a sad business altogether, little one. Two dere- 
licts drifting side by side — God knows where ! But perhaps 
there is a little help for us both. You have helped to make 
things bearable. Your coming to-night was the most gen- 
erous act, perhaps, of all your life." 

"I am glad" — ^she made a little restless movement — ^"I 
can't tell you how glad I am — ^but now I — I have stayed 
too long. It is getting terribly late, and I must be back at 
the Cercle. If Desire knew — " 

"He would try to kill me, as he is trying to kill that other 
poor wretch. Are you afraid?" 

"Yes," she breathed. 

"For me — or for yourself?" 

"For" — she hesitated, with her eyes on his face — "for 
myself," she finished wearily. 

"Thank God for that much truth. If you had lied — " 
His hands released her. He had regained his self-control, 
but at a cost which made his calm more painful than any 
outburst of passion. "This is the first time that you have 
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ever risked anything to be yourself," he went on quietly. 
"It will be the last. In a few days I — and others — will 
have left Sidi-bel-Abbes behind us — Sidi-bel-Abbes and 
civilization. What will happen then, God knows. But at 
least when the march is over — you won't have to decide 
any more. One way or another things will have been set- 
tled for you. So to-night is your last chance to act bravely 
and independently. Stay with me a little longer. There 
is no danger, and if there were, I shall take care of you. 
Sing to me, will you ?" 

"Sing to you ?" she echoed blankly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"I told you — I have unaccountable tastes, and to-night 
they are all rampant. There is an old ramshackle upright 
over in the corner. I bought it of a bankrupt lieutenant 
and put it there — as a sort of tombstone. No one has ever 
touched it. It must be sadly out of tune, but you won't 
mind, and I — I have ceased to be particular. You will, 
won't you ? In charity !" 

He was pleading in a suave gallantry which touched her. 
She felt the genuine emotion beneath, and it aroused, in- 
stantly, all the temporarily subjugated vanity, the thirsty 
insatiable desire of irresponsible power. Yet her eyes 
sought the shadows, as though they hid a patient waiting 
enemy. 

"Some one will hear me." 

"We are quite alone. The garden is all around us. Come ! 
It is the last thing I ask of you — the last fancy. Afterward 
— ^I won't ask any more." He took the little ivory fan and 
the gloves from her trembling hands and led her to the 
piano. "You see, though no one has ever played here, I 
must have known that one day you would come. I have 
kept the light burning. You won't refuse now?" 

"What shall it be, Paul?" 
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"One of your foolish old English songs — such as your 
mother might have sung." 

She laughed waveringly. 

"Poor Paul ! You won't understand — " 

"I shall understand enough. I want you to be quite your- 
self — quite English." 

She smiled up at him, but her eyes were still frightened. 
Beneath the reawakened desire to play her old comedy in 
this man's life there was the instinctive recognition that 
the time for graceful make-believe was over. Her hands 
fell wealdy on the yellow keys, and for the first few bars 
her voice rang flat and toneless in terror of itself. Then 
the deep-rooted vanity rose in reckless triumph over her 
fear, and she sang Annie Laurie with all the natural sweet- 
ness of her voice and with a sincerity of feeling which 
is sometimes a part of the gift, rarely an expression of the 
singer's self. Colonel Destinn stood at the far side of the 
room by his table, his back toward her, and one by one he^ 
burned the yellow, time-worn letters at the smoking candle. 

"What was that?" 

She had broken off abruptly, and now half rose, her 
hand gripping the side of the piano, her features white 
with panic. He lifted his head, but did not look at her. 

"Did you hear anything?" 

"Some one rode up — I heard the horse's hoofs — there 
is some one coming — ^now — " 

Her voice was dry. Terror had stamped out all trace of 
beauty from her face. Destinn crossed the room and held 
open a side door. 

"Go in there !" he .commanded quietly. "It is probably 
a message. In five minutes the man will have gone. Don't 
come in till I call you." 

She obeyed unresistingly, and with one haunted glance 
over her shoulder, crept past him into the unlighted room. 
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He closed the door and went back to his table. He was 
now perfectly calm. The hand that held the last letter to 
the flame betrayed no emotion. Some one knocked impera- 
tively, and he answered the summons with tranquil indiffer- 
ence. As the door opened he glanced up. The charred 
remnants of the letter were still in his hand and the eyes of 
the two men met fixedly over the wavering candle-flame. 
It seemed to blot out everything but their faces. 

"Well?" Destinn asked. 

Richard Farquhar saluted. 

"I have come with a message from General Meunier." 

'Tt is well. Is it a letter?" 

"'Yes." 

"Put it on the table. You are panting." 

"My Colonel — I galloped. I was ordered not to lose a 
minute." 

"The message is urgent, then?" 

"Yes. A spahi arrived this evening with news that the 
tribes are rising. The outposts have been cut up. There 
is no communication between here and — " 

"Give me the letter!" 

Their hands touched. With rapid steady fingers Colonel 
Destinn broke the seals and hurried over the half a dozen 
lines of precise writing. When he had finished he did not 
look up immediately. He was frowning and the thin lips 
were tightly compressed in swift concentrated thought. 
The whole man had changed in these few minutes. The 
mask was in its place, so absolute in its disguise of energy 
and steeled purpose that what had been before now seemed 
a grotesque incredible comedy. 

"The First marches at midnight,'* he said, half to him- 
self. "The orders were already given when you left?" 

"Yes. Corporal Gotz's men were in campaign but five 
minutes after the signal." 
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"Ah", Gofzf" He smiled and caught the reflected light 
of battle in the legionary's fiery eyes. "It's good to get out 
of the infernal routine !" he exclaimed involuntarily. 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"You were badly wounded. What are you doing in this 
business ? You aren't fit to carry a rifle." 

He saw the tightening of the dogged jaws, and for a mo- 
ment there flashed between them a strange sympathy — the 
sympathy of fighters to whom fighting is the great essence 
of life. It passed like a streak of light in the darkness. 
Colonel Destinn turned away. 

"Give my compliments to General Meunier. I shall be 
with the regiment in ten minutes." 

This time there was no answer. The silence seemed to 
impress itself slowly on Colonel Destinn's consciousness. 
He looked up over the top of the letter which he still held 
to the light and his gaze rested for a second on the little 
ivory fan and the white gloves — ^then passed upward, as 
though drawn by an irresistible fascination, to the face of 
the man opposite. He, too, had seen. A minute later their 
eyes met. In the distance a bugle chanted the Legion's war- 
signal, "Aux artnesf aux armes!" 

Richard Farquhar swung round and closed the door be- 
hind him. When he turned again all trace of military disci- 
pline had been swept away in a white fury of distrust. Rank 
counted for nothing. They confronted each other with a 
primitive antagonism which in an instant had broken every 
artificial barrier. Yet side by side with that upheaval both 
had retained a certain coolness, a certain icy self-control 
which raised the subsequent conflict from sheer brutality to 
something akin to greatness. 

Instinctively Colonel Destinn had placed himself between 
Ji"arquhar and the door leading to the inner room. It was 
typical of him that he did not threaten or attempt to deny 
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the vital facts of the situation. In an hour this man might 
be arrested and shot down — ^but not now. Richard Farqu- 
har picked up the fan and opened it. 

"How did this come into your possession, Colonel 
Destinn?" 

"Has it any associations for you ?" 

"A man I knew gave it to the woman he was to have mar- 
ried. How did it come here ?" 

"Since you know so much you must know better than to 
ask questions which are never answered." 

"Was it— stolen?" 

"The habits of the Legion are not so infectious, my 
friend." 

"It was given you ?" 

"You suggest a possibility." 

"That is a prevarication." 

Colonel Destinn looked into the blazing eyes of his oppo- 
nent and frowned. It was the first sign of yielding self- 
possession. 

"You are brave. Courage is the one thing I can respect. 
You are free to go. Englishman." 

"Not till you have answered." 

"I shall then have double cause to order out a shooting 
party on your behalf." 

"What you insinuate is a damnable lie — " 

Destinn laughed. 

"At least you have the courage of your convictions," he 
said, almost with regret. 

The legionary made no answer. He had thrust aside the 
intervening table, and the next instant both men were locked 
together in a merciless embrace. There was no sound — 
scarcely a movement. The first fury of Farquhar's on- 
slaught balanced his fever-weakened condition and leveled 
their respective strength to practical equality. Then the 
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steeled muscles of the elder man asserted themselves, and 
slowly, imperceptibly, he retreated from the door, seem- 
ing to yield, never for an instant relaxing his tenacious 
hold upon the other's arms. Suddenly he wrenched him- 
self free and sprang back to his writing-table. 

"If you touch that door I shall shoot you down — now," 
he said quietly. 

The tone rather than the threat arrested the reckless an- 
swer. Here was sincerity — cold, passionless, convincing. 
Farquhar turned, conscious that his own rage had suddenly 
burned out. He saw that the door which Destinn had pro- 
tected had opened, and that Sylvia Arnaud, white and 
large-eyed with terror, stood trembling on the threshold. 
For a second longer the violence of the recent struggle vi- 
brated on the silence, then passed, leaving a chilly blankness, 
a quiet that was not unlike the awestruck recognition which 
men, in the height of passion, bring to death. Farquhar re- 
coiled a step. Colonel Destinn had replaced his revolver on 
the table. There was something akin to pity written on his 
hard face. Sylvia glanced at him and then at Farquhar. 
Behind her fear there had already begun to dawn the knowl- 
edge that the situation was dramatic and wholly in her 
hands. 

"I knew that you were a traitor, Richard," she said. "But 
I thought you were still a gentleman. It seems I was mis- 
taken." Her manner was tearful, childishly resentful. 

He turned from her without answer. 

"I owe you an apology. Colonel Destinn," he said simply. 
"Do you trust me enough to let me place myself under 
arrest?" 

"I trust you enough to let you find your punishment un- 
der fire," was the courteous answer. "I shall need brave 
men." 

"I thank you." 
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THey saluted eacfi other — ^gravely, with respect, as unrec- 
onciled duelists who have learned each other's worth in the 
bitterness of battle ; then, with a slight bow to the woman, 
standing against the dark background of the inner room, 
Richard Farquhar passed out of the open window. 

"Aux armes! aux armes!" 

He laughed to himself, his teeth clenched. But the music 
of that storm signal was as the call of the blood, a challenge 
to the fighting spirit of his race. He swung himself lightly 
into the saddle and drove his heels against the horse's drip- 
ping flanks. 

"En avani, Grane!" The animal swerved. Some one had 
caught at the bridle. Farquhar bent forward, peering into 
the darkness. "Who is it? My God— Gabrielle !" 

"Yes ; I thought I recognized you. Where have you come 
from?" 

"Colonel Destinn's— " 

"Is—" 

"Yes ; she Is there." 

"Thank God!" 

He burst out into a grating laugh. 

"Thank God by all means, if you think it suitable. What 
do you want here?" 

"Captain Arnaud has come Eome. The regiment is to 
march in an hour's time. He is asking for her. I went first 
to the Cercle, but she wasn't there — and I suspected. There 
isn't a moment to be lost — " 

"Faithful friend!" He caught fier Hand roughly from 
the bridle. "There is something in all this I don't under- 
stand. Have I been mad — or dreaming?" 

"Dreaming, Richard." 

"And you knew — you let me dream?" 

"I asked you, and you wished it. You said — it made 
things bearable." 
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"Oh, I remember — 'the men who follow mirages die.' 
That was the night when she came to give me 'God speed,' 
and it was for that man — " He wrenched open his tunic 
and held out the faded flowers with a harsh contempt. 
"Then it was all sham — a long falsehood. Who sent me 
these?" 

"I gave them to you." 

He could not see her face, but her voice rose to his ears, 
clear and unfaltering. 

"Who came to me that night on the plateau — who saved 
me ? Was it you ?" 

"Yes." 

"And everything — all you said — was a lie, a charitable 
farce?" 

"It was the truth." 

He did not speak for a moment. He bent lower in the 
saddle, as though to penetrate the twilight that hid her from 
him. And suddenly it was her hand that sougfit his and 
held it. 

"I am sorry!" she said. "I did not mean to hurt you. 
Throw these poor roses away. They have served their pur- 
pose." 

"I have to thank you," he answered unevenly. He slipped 
the dead flowers back into his tunic. "I shall keep them — ^to 
the end," he said. 

Then gently he freed himself and, pulling his horse round 
in the middle of the road, galloped back in the direction of 
the barracks. 



"Tiens, voiB du Boudin, voili du Boudin, voiti du Boudin, 
Pour les 'Alsaciens, les Swisses, et les Lorrains, 
Pour les Beiges il n'y en a point — " 
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They swung out of the barracks to the crash of the band 
—eight hundred men and fifty officers — and the words of 
their war-march thundered through the night. All Sidi-bel- 
Abbes awoke — women and children crowded to the sud- 
denly lighted windows to see them pass; the riffraff, laugh- 
ing and jeering, hung at their heels. 

"VoUi, les beaux Legionaires!" 

Colonel Destinn rode at the head of his regiment. From 
time to time the light from an overhanging lamp flashed on 
his features, revealing their pale inflexibility. His name 
was called, but he looked neither to right nor left. Captain 
Arnaud rode behind him. As they passed the Moorish 
house in the Avenue des Capucins both men turned a little. 
There was no light — ^no signal. Their drawn swords sank a 
moment in silent farewell. 

"Ave Imperator, morituri te salutantf said Arnaud, un- 
der his breath, and laughed. 

At the gates of the fortifications the general with his 
suite waited to give them the last honors. A crowd of 
torch-bearers hung on the outskirts and be jeweled orders 
and glittering harness sparkled in the uncertain darkness. 
Colonel Destinn galloped on ahead. The two men ex- 
changed their greetings, while the eight hundred marked 
time behind them. Then the general drew his horse back on 
to its haunches. 

"Return in honor and glory, my children!" he cried. 
"Vive la France!" 

The band crashed out a triumpEant answer, drawing a 
harsh ironical cheer from the straggling medley of Arabs 
and outcast Europeans. A tri-color unfurled itself above 
the flaming torches. The eight hundred presented arms. 
But their faces were blank with resignation. 
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"Forward!" 

They swung, four deep, through the gates of the fortifica- 
tions on to the great military road which leads southward 
to the desert. A woman who had stood hidden in the shad- 
ows sprang forward, and as Captain Arnaud passed she 
tore the bunch of jasmine from her dress and threw it to 
him. He did not see it. The blossoms glanced oflf his arm 
under the horse's hoofs. 

"Pour les Beiges il n'y en a point. 
Car ce sont des tireurs du Uanc." 

The band wheeled off, and the last echo of the march sank 
beneath the monotonous rhythm of tramping feet. Once 
more, as though in challenge, a bugle called the storm signal. 
Then all was silent. 

The brilliant pageant of staff officers trdtted back to Sidi- 
bel-Abbes. The half-castes slunk to their hovels in the 
nigger quarter. Overhead the new moon rode peacefully at 
her zenith. A group of Arabs who had lingered beneath 
the shadow of the gateway glanced up at her and at each 
other. 

"Ramazan is ended." 

They dispersed noiselessly. 

Only the woman remained — alone — ^her face turned in 
somber bitter grieving to the south. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MRS. FARQUHAR 

AND so we part company ?" 
L "I think it better, Madame Arnaud." 

Sylvia looked up from her book. It was East Lynne, and 
the condition of the cover suggested assiduous reading. 

"I dare say you are right," she said lazily. "We know 
too much about each other, and people who know too much 
about each other are a mutual discomfort. All the same, I 
don't quite understand you. Miss Smith. You saved me in 
rather an awkward dilemtjaa the other night. It was a per- 
fectly innocent affair, as I explained, but it — it certainly did 
not look well, and you acted with the promptitude of heart- 
felt friendship. And now you want to leave me." 

"Does that really surprise you ?" 

"Are you being moral. Miss Smith ?" 

Gabrielle smiled. 

"Oh, no, I am never moral. But, really, you don't under- 
stand. If I was of any assistance to you, it was for reasons 
that had nothing to do with you personally. In the first 
place there was the natural sporting instinct, a sort of esprit 
de corps, in the second — ^Mr. Farquhar had to be consid- 
ered." 

"Mr. Farquhar's ideals, in fact?" She gave a little laugh 
of angry contempt, "Mr. Farquhar who sold his country 
for heaven knows what worthless ballet-dancer! Well, we 
are all quits now. Mr. Farquhar, as you grandiloquently 
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call Kim, knows now what I am. Probably he is thinking 
worse of me than is strictly necessary, but I shall not feel 
myself aggrieved. When he comes back there will be noth- 
ing more between you both." 

"You know very well that he will not come back." 

Sylvia Arnaud put her book down as though it had sud- 
denly become too heavy for her. Her late companion stood 
in the patch of sunlight which crept through half-drawn 
curtains and arranged a flower-bowl with cunning steadfast 
fingers. She drew back a moment, as though to consider 
the effect, and Sylvia fidgeted irritably. 

"What do you mean?" she asked. 

"There are so many things against Mr, Farquhar's re^ 
turn," was the deliberate answer. "There is the ordinary 
chance of war, his weakness, above all, the two men who are 
not likely to let their opportunity slip. Didn't you quite 
realize all that, Madame Arnaud ?" 

"I — I don't know. I still don't quite understand what you 
mean. You seem to have such a poor opinion of honor — • 
and — and generosity in other people." 

"I don't think I should trust myself out on the desert with 
any one I hated." 

"With me, for instance?" She laughed, and gof up, 
drawing her slender graceful figure to its full height. 
"Well, I am glad I have a less cynical opinion of the world. 
And even if what you say is true — ^you take it very calmly. 
I don't believe you care in the least. You are quite heart- 
less. I always said so." Her tone had become dignified 
and almost aggrieved. "Why are you smiling?" 

"Forgive me, Madame Arnaud. I am sorry if I seem 
rude. But what do you expect me to do? Cry? — a wom- 
anly, useless proceeding. I shall go on hoping for the 
miracle until there is no hope left, and then — " 

"And then?" For Gabrielle had paused, and there was an 
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expression on her small, keenly resolved face which the 
younger woman did not understand. "What will you do 
then?" 

"What we all have to do — ^go on as though nothing had 
happened," 

"Yes, you are quite heartless." She confirmed her first 
opinion with a certain satisfaction. "You have no womanly 
feeling." 

"At least my lack of that commodity has destroyed no 
one." 

They looked at each other in silence. 

"I think — ^that wants explaining, doesn't it?" Sylvia said 
rather breathlessly. 

"It ought not to. But you have gone back to the first 
phase, Madame Arnaud. You are pretending. You want 
to pretend that the lives that you have linked to yours have 
really nothing to do with you — ^that you are not responsible, 
that you are just a beautiful, innocent woman sitting among 
your dreams on a mountain-top far above the turmoil of 
ordinary mankind. And you want me to pretend with you. 
But I really can't. As you said — I know too much. I'm a 
discomfort. I know, for instance, that if Richard Farquhar 
dies out there in the desert, it is because you refused to save 
him by telling the truth. But that would have spoiled an 
amusing intrigue — a romance. You preferred to let the 
most defenseless of your trio act as buffer between two men 
who have better cause to hate each other. Those are the facts. 
And it is because I recognize them — ^that I am going — for 
your sake as well as mine." 

There was another little silence. Sylvia Arnaud stood 
very quiet and pale by one of the Japanese tables and played 
idly with a silver bonbonniere as though it had arrested her 
passing attention. When she spoke again it was in the same 
breathless, jerky undertone. 
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"Yes ; I think you had better go, Miss Smith. You are 
quite right — quite right." 

"I thought you would see it if I explained." The gray- 
clad little woman placed a bulky envelope close to Sylvia's 
hand. "Those are my wages, Madame Arnaud; I don't 
want you to think that I have told you home-truths, which 
is synonymous for rudeness, on the strength of the fact that 
I have nothing to lose by it. Truth is the last real luxury 
we have, and we have to pay for it." 

Sylvia Arnaud looked up, genuinely taken aback and al- 
most distressed. 

"But without money — in a strange country — what will 
you do?" 

"Oh, Madame Arnaud, that is a question people who 
really do things never consider." The gray-green eyes 
twinkled with the joy of adventure. "When I come to think, 
the next best luxury after telling the truth is to be without 
money — and — no friends." 

The liberty curtains dividing the open door from the 
courtyard were pushed aside and Sylvia's English maid 
made her discreet appearance. 

"If you please, Madame, a lady wishes to see you — Mrs. 
Farquhar, from England." 

There followed a brief poignant silence. Sylvia Arnaud's 
hand tightened convulsively on the bonbonniere, and she 
looked at Gabrielle with the helpless appeal of a child who 
suddenly realizes that it has lost itself in a crowd of stran- 
gers. 

"Tell Mrs. Farquhar tKat I— I am—" 

But Mrs. Farquhar was already in the room. She stood 
for a moment on the threshold, smiling at them both, with 
the delighted consciousness of having successfully per- 
formed the part of an agreeable surprise-packet. Her ap- 
pearance undoubtedly heightened the desired effect. She 
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wore a white dress, heavily embroidered with Irish lace, and 
a white toque adorned with an aigrette, which sat on the 
white wig as though they formed an indispensable part of 
each other, which was more than probably the case. More- , 
over, she was profusely powdered, and looked, if possible, 
younger and more daringly self-assured than ever. For a 
minute, during which she hesitated, her bright eyes rested 
rather earnestly on Gabrielle Smith, who, bowing formally, 
went out into the courtyard with a grim amusement written 
on her small sunburnt face. Whereupon Mrs. Farquhar 
advanced and kissed Sylvia on both cheeks. 

"My dear Sylvia — my dear little Sylvia — now I am sure 
I am the last person on earth you expected — an old woman 
traveling in a savage country full of foreigners! It's al- 
most indecent, isn't it?" 

Sylvia smiled faintly, like some one awakening from a 
stupor. 

"Oh, I don't know. Won't you sit down? I certainly 
didn't expect any English person in this dreadful place. If 
one can live in England — " She broke off suddenly. "What 
made you leave?" 

"Oh, golf, chiefly." Mrs. Farquhar smoothed a stray and 
blatantly artificial curl from her forehead. "You see, since 
my husband died I have been trying to cultivate that mis- 
taken gift of heaven to woman — ^my mind. Now to have 
what is commonly called a 'cultured mind' in England is like 
being an idiot among clever men. You feel all the time that 
people are trying to screw themselves up to your level and 
can't help being condescending about it. I know, for in- 
stance, no more humiliating position than to sit next an 
Englishman at a dinner party and to feel that he is dying 
to tell you about his — ^what do you call it? — ^handicap, but 
that he knows your poor mind can't soar above, say, Wagner 
or Goethe — supposing he condescends to pronounce their 
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names properly in the secret chambers of his own mind— 
which isn't likely — and that it's no good wasting intellect on 
you — " She stopped with a breathless chuckle. "No, no, I 
felt I was sinking below the level of my kind, and had better 
get out of it. Perhaps I shall be more in my element among 
the savages. What do you think?" 

Sylvia started with a nervous laugH. 

"Oh, I really don't know. I certainly never guessed that 
you would go in for that sort of thing," 

"That's a compliment. You meant I look too fluffy and 
nice and womanly. Yes, I've gone off a good deal lately. 
I'm losing my looks and have to fall back on my brains. 
That's why women are so desperately anxious to keep 
young. They're so terrified of the day when they will be 
compelled to sit down and think about themselves. In my 
case, too, I had another excuse. You see, I have been rather 
lonely. Since Richard left — " 

"Ah, yes, of course." Sylvia sat down with her back to 
the sunlight, her hands clasped tightly in her lap. *'You 
must miss him very much." 

"Oh, terrible. But that's our fate — ^to have io get on 
without the people we have suffered for. In a sort of way 
we rather enjoy it. Sacrifice is to a woman what drink is 
to a man. It comforts us over our worst trouble. You, for 
instance. Tm sure sometimes you feel sad — z little home- 
sick—" 

"Often." Sylvia looked up eagerly. "It's a dreadful 
place — so arid and airless and lifeless. One feels as though 
one could go mad or — or do something wicked. And then 
I'm English — I can't help it — and somehow the entente cor- 
diale doesn't always act between individuals." 

"Yes, of course. That is obvious. I think, unconsciously, 
I must have realized as much when I was traveling along 
the coast. I felt somehow that in this far-away place you 
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might be glad to see me ; for there has always been a great 
bond of sympathy between us, hasn't there, Sylvia?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"We are alike, rather. We understand each other." Mrs. 
Farquhar was silent a moment, considering the white-faced 
woman opposite her with bright affectionate eyes. "And 
so you are sometimes lonely ? But still there must be Eng- 
lish people — an English church — " 

"Oh, no, there isn't even that," with a dreary laugh. 

Mrs. Farquhar sat back, shaking her aigrette disapprov- 
ingly. 

"That's dreadful ; it makes one feel as though one were in 
another and wickeder world. If it were not for Captain 
Arnaud I should pity you, Sylvia." 

"Yes, of course, if it were not for Desire — " She stopped, 
as though seeking for words, and slowly, beneath the per- 
sistent gaze of the blue eyes, the last trace of color died 
from her cheeks. The servant entered bearing a silver tray, 
and she sprang up with a little exclamation of relief. 
"There is the tea — I am sure it will do you good. You must 
feel very tired in this dreadful stifling climate — " 

The elder woman laughed. 

"Oh, I am not so old as that. I have energy enough left 
to defy most countries. Do you know, I always say to my- 
self — 'You can't lie down and die until Richard is happily 
setTled !' That is my last purpose in life — ^my last task. It 
gives me strength to do things which otherwise seem impos- 
sible." 

"Yes," Sylvia said under Her breath. She lifted her own 
eyes for a moment — furtively, searchingly, and with some- 
thing of appeal. "Yes, of course — I understand." The 
hand that passed Mrs. Farquhar's cup across the table 
shook. "I am sorry — ^but the life out here makes one stf 
nervy and jerky." 
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"Yes, I can imagine that," Mrs. Farquhar agreed seri- 
ously. 

There followed a moment in which both women were 
silent, subtly gathering their forces. For Sylvia it was a 
moment of desperate groping beneath the darkness — an an- 
guished appeal for certainty. When Mrs. Farquhar spoke 
again, the cheerful untroubled voice was like an answer, a 
reassurance. And yet — 

"I had hoped to find Captain Arnaud here," she said, look- 
ing about her as though she expected to find him lurking in 
a distant corner. "I was so charmed with him, you know, 
and wished Richard and he had been more friendly. But 
they had very little opportunity to get to know each other, 
and there was a serious obstacle in the way." She put her 
head coquettishly on one side. "Poor Richard !" Sylvia's 
hand tightened on the carved arm of her chair. She made a 
movement as though on the edge of an impulsive speech, 
then drew back, white-lipped and silent. Mrs. Farquhar 
bent forward and patted her on the knee. "I didn't mean to 
hurt you. I know how delicate and sensitive you are, child. 
But you must never worry about Richard. He is doing well 
enough, and I often think you helped to make a man of him. 
Besides, dearly as I love my son I know his shortcomings. 
I know he was not worthy of you. What man could be? 
Richard is too heavy, too desperately serious, and far too 
loyal. Loyalty is sometimes rather a burden, don't you 
think?" She paused thoughtfully, her eyes never releasing 
the other's face from their affectionate consideration. "Still, 
it has its beautiful side. Richard writes me such wonderful 
letters, and in each one of thera he talks about you, how 
good you are, how much nobler and better you are than 
other women. Really — it is quite touching — " She stopped 
short. Sylvia Arnaud had risen to her feet. She stood 
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perfectly upright for a moment, staring in front of her 
with blank eyes, and then suddenly she lifted her hands 
to her head, 

"It's the heat — ^the awful sunshine — " 

She collapsed, senseless, at Mrs. Farquhar's feet. 

Mrs. Farquhar got up. She looked down at the motion- 
less figure but did not touch it. She rang the little oriental 
bell lying in the midst of the English silver. 

"Your mistress has fainted," she said coolly to the panic- 
stricken servant who answered the summons. "I think a 
little sal volatile is all that is needed. I leave her, I am 
sure, in good hands." She smiled graciously and went out 
into the sunny courtyard. Gabrielle Smith, who stood by 
the fountain, trimming the luxuriant ferns, turned as she 
heard the light quick tap of Mrs. Farquhar's French heels. 
Mrs. Farquhar held out her hand. 

"I have to thank you for your letter," she said. 

"There isn't any need for thanks. I hesitated for twenty- 
four awful hours. But I felt I had to do something. Once 
I had seen your name and address oq that envelope I dared 
not keep silence." 

"I shall never be able to repay my debt. I hurried here as 
(fast as express trains and wretched French packet-boats 
could carry me. I wanted to reach Sidi-bel-Abbes before 
you left. You have given up your situation ?" 

"Yes." 

"Will you come to me?" 

Gabrielle Smith did not answer for a moment. Her eyes 
rested steadfastly, significantly, on the faded powdered face. 

"I think — ^better not, Mrs. Farquhar. You know nothing 
about me — ^not even whether I am respectable — " 

"You are the woman who has given me the hope that I 
may see my son again before I die. That is all I care about [ 
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I am an old woman, Miss Smith, and what lies before me is 
almost beyond my powers. I need you — ^my son needs you. 
Will you think of that?" 

"Yes," Gabrielle answered simply. 

"Then I rely upon you. Here is my card. Come to see 
me as soon as you can. We must act at once. Will you 
iccompany me to my carriage ?" 

As Gabrielle helped her silently into the waiting victoria, 
Mrs, Farquhar turned for a moment to glance behind her. 
Her face, which had suddenly grown old and lined with 
grief, lit up with a flash of malicious enjoyment. 

"When we women go to the devil we go all the way," she 
said. "We outdo Lucifer himself — ^we make hell a compara- 
tively respectable abode. And men can't pay us out — can't 
get at us. Only our own sex know how to do that. I know 
how to do it I have actually made Sylvia Arnaud faint." 
She sank back among the cushions with a sigh of relief. 
"And that will be my consolation on my death-bed," she 
finished, almost cheerfully. 



CHAPTER XIX 



IN THE TEETH OF THE STORM 



DURING the first night of that great march southward 
they had sung lustily — ^keeping in swinging stride with 
the staccato rhythm of their songs. Now they were silent. 
No man spoke even to his neighbor. From time to time 
they exchanged glances — lightning, stealthy glances, which 
passed unnoticed. But that was all. It was the only sign 
that they were still men. 

The last village lay behind them. Two hundred miles 
away there was Sidi-bel-Abbes, where the officers of the 
French regiments sat beneath the gaily striped awnings and 
drank their coifee, and their ladies, gorgeous in Parisian 
fantasies, drove past on their way to the cooler outskirts. 
In those two hundred miles there had been many things — 
oases, Bedouin encampment, long silent caravans surging 
over the desert to the north, stretches of gray monotony, 
ranges of ocher-tinted hills to be skirted by stony gullies 
where once a torrent had raged — and over all the great ball 
of the sun — and eight days ! Eight days ! They had ceased 
to count. The mile-stones had disappeared. Their memories 
were blank. Mechanically as each distance of ten kilometers 
was forced behind them they dropped stupidly into the 
burning sand and five minutes later mechanically rose and 
went on again. At night their white camps stretched like a 
string of pearls into the darkness, and the bivouac fires 
shone brightly, but they did not sleep. They sat, huddled 
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together for shelter against the blasting cold of the desert 
night, and stared in front of them, or at one another. Before 
the dawn broke they marched on again. Their boots had 
been torn by the edged stones of the gullies, and one man 
left a thin trail of blood behind him. The leather straps of 
their knapsacks had cut festering sores into their shoulders, 
and their eyes were red-rimmed and bloodshot with the 
sand and the glare of the sun. But they neither cursed nor 
complained. Only from time to time they glanced at one 
another, and always with that smoldering, searching interro- 
gation, "Is it yet ?" 

Richard Farquhar marched at the head of his company 
with three other men. Because of his unfaltering dogged 
step in those first few days, he had been made linesman. 
Now he tottered with the rest, and no one cared. An am- 
munition wagon, dragged by two scarecrow beasts, divided 
his company from the first, and a young recruit who had 
fallen out had been tied by the, shoulder to a pole thrust 
through the sides of the cart. For a mile or two he had 
marched like a man possessed, but now he was being 
dragged, a limp, apparently lifeless • figure, over the stony 
sand. He also left a trail of blood behind him. This Far- 
quhar had seen. The thin red streak seemed to get into his 
eyes and dye the whole arid inferno a maddening crimson. 
His hand tightened on the breech of his rifle. He felt a 
sudden insane desire to club the lieutenant in front of him 
to the ground. It was like a wave of red passion, gathered 
drop by drop from each aching sore and inflamed nerve, 
which had suddenly burst its dam, and pouring through 
every artery, flooded his brain with an ungovernable lust to 
kill. He felt a touch on his arm. It calmed him, steadied 
him miraculously. The red haze lifted. He still saw the 
dark significant line on the yellow sand, but it no longer 
stirred him. Only, like the magic blood of the dragon, it, 
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gave him a sudden knowledge of things unheard and un- 
seen ; it gave voice to the silence, a significance to the heavy 
dragging footsteps. There were forces about him which he 
had not realized — deadly curbed-in passions which tapped 
their coherent telegraphic messages on his acutely awakened 
instinct. "Is it yet? Is it yet?" 

Gotz marched at his side — Gotz, the spruce, the imper- 
turbable. He was the only man among them who held his 
head up, and his step was elastic with unwearied strength. 
On the other side there was Johann Harding, the little Ger- 
man doctor. He did not speak or even stumble, and yet 
Farquhar knew that the end was not far off. He too asked, 
"Is it yet ?" and then there had been one more step forward, 
one more supreme effort of the will, and the end had not 
come. Farquhar shifted his rifle from one aching shoulder 
to the other. With his free hand he released his comrade's 
weapon from the stiffened, mechanical clasp, and stumbled 
on with his double burden. Gotz glanced round. At his 
authoritative, almost haughty gesture, Farquhar slipped be- 
hind to the doctor's left side, and between them they half 
dragged, half carried him. He glanced up at their faces 
with a stupefied incredulity, but he said nothing. Through- 
out no word had been spoken. The lieutenant strode on un- 
consciously. Only behind them the men glanced at one an- 
other and passed their swollen tongues over their lips, like 
hunger-maddened animals whose madness had become 
stealthy, terribly patient. "Is it yet?" 

The day was cloudless. Since dawn no shadow had 
crossed the brazen monotony of withered azure. Yet there 
was darkness in the air as though light had burned up light 
itself, and the great ball of the sun had sunk behind a yellow 
transparent veil of smoldering, scorching ruin. From time to 
time the lieutenant glanced anxiously to the southeast where 
the veil was heaviest. A breeze Had risen, but it bore nn, 
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refreshment. It was hot and touched with fire. Each par- 
ticle might have been an invisible flame which bit into the 
skin and ate a wide circle, as a spark eats away paper. And 
there was a restless moving of the sand beneath the tramp- 
ing feet, a kind of swirl which rose ^nd died down and rose 
again. Suddenly to the southeast the darkness gathered; 
the formless gloom hovering above the slow-moving line 
swept together in one stupendous shadow which rushed 
down upon them. Colonel Destinn saw its coming. He 
galloped furiously along the wavering, stricken line of men. 
"Campez! campez! Each man for himself !" 
Then it was upon them. The sun was blotted out. In 
the yellow darkness they could not see one another's face 
nor their own hands. They could not cry out or move. The 
sand was ever3rwhere. It came like a blast out of hell's fur- 
nace and crept into their eyes, their motiths, their lungs, 
their very hearts. It burned within them till there was noth- 
ing left but fire. It eddied round their feet ; they could feel 
it mounting — mounting steadily to their knees — a flood of 
molten lava which would not kill, and which yielded softly 
to their touch. And around them there shrieked the hurri- 
cane itself, an awful army of articulate, destroying myriads. 
In that first moment Farquhar reeled forward, instinctively 
fighting the galling storm with the fierce physical madness 
of a body goaded by intolerable torture, then he dropped 
quietly to his knees and waited for the end. He was acutely, 
terribly conscious. The sand in his lungs was on fire ; he 
could feel the flames mounting his throat to his eyes, his 
brain. He threw up his head, facing his own torture with 
dogged resolution, a fierce triumph. This was the end. He 
set his teeth on the pain, grinding it to a cruel satisfaction. 
The yellow darkness was blotting him out — ^blotting out 
memory. He had not realized before how deep had been 
the desire to pass from this pitiless recounting of the shat- 
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tered fragment of his edifice into oblivion. He knelt there 
and waited, feeling the rising flood mount to his waist ; and 
in that awful gloom which swept round him, full of invisible, 
agonized movement, he saw her for the last time — a pale 
phantasmagoria standing out against the shifting back- 
ground of his fancy, a sweet gracious shadow of the being 
he had dreamed into an unreal existence. He prayed then 
in agony, "Oh, God, make an end," and she passed, leaving 
him to the void and silence. And the sand rose higher. 
I He made no struggle now to free himself. A heavy peace 
was creeping over him. The instinct which had heard the 
silent invisible struggle of life with death around him had 
become dulled and apathetic Already his physical suffer- 
ings were afar off. He was fighting his way upward 
through the fiery darkness to a sheer nothingness — a blanlc 
region where there is neither hatred or love nor knowledge 
of illusion. He heard the scream of a horse in terror, and a 
thud as of something falling close beside him, but he re- 
mained indifferent. Stubbornly, doggedly, he awaited the 
final consummation of his release. 

Then something touched him. He awoke with a curse of 
resentful agony. A hand had groped through the darkness. 
It gripped him ; it dragged him down through empty space 
to sudden acute consciousness. It clung to him, and in that 
silent piteous appeal there was a power which set free every 
imprisoned, stifled source of pfty. Amazed, angry, he yet 
answered as though to a trumpet call, bracing every nerve 
and muscle for the renewal of a conflict he had believed 
ended. The hands groped on; they clasped his, and he 
dragged himself to his feet, lifting the heavy invisible body 
with him. The sand beat down upon them. He turned his 
back to the storm. He stamped the shifting, whirling mass 
under his feet, and with a woman's generous tenderness 
sheltered the motionless unknown man against his shoul- 
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ders. No word was spoken. Eternities of suffering, in 
which each moment was the last, bore down upon him. 
There was no time in that hideous, revolving obscurity — all 
the landmarks of life had been swept away, and he was 
pitted against the full force of death itself. 

As the sand rose above his knees he shook himself free, 
but this was the only division in the long struggle. Whether 
the man he held was alive or dead, Farquhar could not tell. 
He hung heavy in his arms, and from time to time Farquhar 
passed his hand over the face he could not see, freeing the 
mouth and eyes, and drawing the open breast of his coat 
closer about the unconscious head. His own desire for death 
was swallowed up in a greater instinct. This man had 
wished to live, had come to him for help, and that head- 
strong will which had sought death now turned and with 
the same indomitable obstinacy fought the way back to life. 

And throughout those long hours of struggle he remem- 
bered Gabrielle. He had remembered her at the turning- 
point when he had wavered, had striven against the hands 
that were drawing him back into the battle. She was with 
him now; — a white stern-faced woman whose eyes shone 
with the light of their high courage. She stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him, and he heard her voice ring through the 
tempest, "We must go — at whatever cost — we must go on." 
And in this, his supreme answer to her challenge, he was 
conscious of a change. The old things were past. He had 
shaken off some clogging, poisonous influence, and the life 
which he was winning back step by step was a new life. He 
could feel it glowing behind the darkness — ^the dawn of 
truth and hope and splendid purpose. And this man's life 
was to be the emblem — ^his answer and his gift to a woman's 
unswerving faith in him. And he fought on. 

Stupefied by pain and exhaustion, he still kept hold upon 
this new inspiration. It became an instinct, a very part of 
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himself. Even as the swirling billows of sand mounted 
above his knees, and he recognized that the end was there, 
he still clung to the knowledge of a far-off ultimate triumph. 
Somehow — somewhere she would know— her, faith had been 
justified. He dropped back. With an effort he gathered the 
unconscious man closer, keeping his face uppermost. It was 
his last reasoned action. After that he drifted out into 
smooth waters whose somber current bore him softly into a 
black oblivion. But he was not alone nor without pilot. 
Somewhere in the darkness there were others who led and 
others who followed. He felt their presence, and within 
himself there was a light which grew and strengthened till 
the shadows lifted. Even then he lay still wondering if this 
were death. 

The peace was absolute. Golden clouds sank lazily 
through the quiet air, and beyond the haze a single fiery 
star blazed down from a dome of emerald. But as the 
clouds sank they touched his face like burning mist, and be- 
came scarlet as though in reflection from a blood-soaked 
€arth. He lifted himself painfully on his elbow. This was 
not death, nor the world he had left. Where there had been 
hills there were now plains, and the gullies had become 
mountains. Where there had been men there was now noth- 
ing but smooth layers of untroubled sand, out of which the 
half-buried ammunition cart reared itself up like a solitary 
signal from a submerged world. Horses and driver had dis- 
appeared. Only the man tied to the pole remained. Hir 
head was just visible. He had managed to twist himself 
round and his face gaped at the sunset. It was not a human 
face. The sand had blotted out the agony in the open eyes. 
Sand oozed from the choked and open mouth. The pitiable, 
hideous thing kept watch over the desert. Something moved 
and touched Farquhar. He started and looked down at the 
man whose head still rested against his arm. Their eyes 
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met. In the red twilight they recognized each other — and 
their eyes shifted instantly in shy horror of that which the 
other had becorte. Arnaud dragged himself up upon his 
elbow and coughed the sand from his lungs. 

"My horse bolted and threw me," he jerked out gratingly, 
"I must have been half stunned. I did not know that it wa^ 
— ^you." 

"No, I suppose not." 

"Nevertheless I hope you will allow me to thank you 
— comrade." 

"There is no need." 

But he accepted the extended hand, and helped Arnaud 
ito his feet. For a moment they stood silent, staring with 
bloodshot eyes over the glowing desolation. Then Arnaud 
laughed waveringly. 

"It seems that we are all that is left." 

"I think not. I saw something move behind the rocks 
over there. A remnant may have found refuge — " 

"It's just possible. Give me your arm, Farquhar; my 
foot is hurt." He shuddered as they limped past the gaping 
sentinel. A broad-winged vulture circling hungrily over- 
head threw a flitting, distorted shadow on the poor face, 
lifted in awful appeal to the unresponsive silence. A hand 
had forced its way through its winding-sheet of sand and 
stretched itself toward them, pleading with all the eloquence 
of life. Arnaud bent down and touched it. It was quite 
cold. "My God!" he said. "I might have been like that ; 
but you saved me, Farquhar — a second time." 

"It is possible that you saved me. In any case, I did 
not know." 

"If you had known?" 

"It would have made no difference." 

"I tried to kill you—" 

"It would have made no difference." 
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Arnaud stood still a moment. His red-ritnmed eyes 
sought Farquhar's in cynical interrogation. 

"For whose sake — " 

"For my own, perhaps." 

There was a brief silence. They measured each other. 
Then Arnaud stretched out his hand. 

"I'm sorry — I wish to God I did not hate you, Farquhar." 

They went on. Behind the great rock which towered 
out of the storm-driven sand they found Colonel Destinn. 
He stood with his back to them and counted the thin circle 
of men who remained. There were a hundred in all. They 
had fought the sirocco for ten hours. The sand clung to 
their uniforms, to their hair and beards. On every face 
was printed the same devastation, the same exhausted suf- 
fering, and something else that looked like the ravenous 
greed of wolves whose pi-ey is within sight Colonel Des- 
tinn turned. 

"Are you all that is left?" he asked calmly. 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"If it had not beer?, for these rocks we should have been 
lost with the rest. There is nothing for us but to turn 
back. As much of the baggage and ammunition as we 
can carry must be unburied at once. Ben Azar is within 
thirty kilometers. We should be there before morning." 
He swung round again. Though his lips and eyes were 
flecked with blood he carried himself with the old unfail- 
ing power, and his voice rang. "To work — at once — all 
of you!" he commanded. But they did not move. They 
stood there, watching him. Their mouths hung open, the 
lips curled back revealing the withered, bloodless gums in 
a grotesque, hideous amusement, as at some jest known 
only to themselves. There was now nothing human in their 
expressions. Suffering had gone mad in them — a hatred 
that burst the barrier at last and became animal in its piti- 
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less, concentrated cruelty blazed in their wide, unflinching 
eyes. Destinn reiterated his command. As at some given 
signal the circle narrowed. They were closing upon him, 
step by step, drawing out the awful joy in their enemy's 
destruction, waiting for him to give them the satisfaction 
for which they thirsted — some scream of terror, some plea 
for mercy. But as he saw their purpose he sprang back. 
Six times his revolver barked in the stillness — four men 
rolled over, writhing in the sand. Then he tossed the emp- 
tied useless weapon in their faces, and waited for them, 
his arms folded — indomitable, imperturbable, triumphant to 
the last. They flung themselves upon him. But for one 
swift moment Farquhar had met Destinn's eyes. What 
passed in that lightning recognition he did not know. He 
broke through the raging circle of madmen, beating up their 
weapons, and flung himself recklessly between the lonely 
man and death. A bullet grazed his cheek, and he laughed, 
a cracked, high-pitched laugh of good-humored mockery. 

"You're no good, comrades — no good. You can't even 
shoot. You wanted me as a leader — now I'll lead you. 
I'll lead you against the Arabs, against all France, to Mo- 
rocco, to freedom; but I claim this man as my prisoner, 
comrades ; I claim his life." 

They cursed somberly at him. 

"It won't do 1" the foremost legionary shouted. "They're 
the only witnesses against us. Dead men don't tell tales. 
If we're caught, who's to know they didn't die in the storm 
with the rest?" 

"If we're caught I give you my word of honor that 
none of you shall suffer," Farquhar interrupted. "It's my 
word against these two lives. Is it a bargain ?" 

They wavered, still cursing, but he held them. He was 
reaping his harvest. In their inflamed minds there flashed 
memories of generous self-sacrifice, a courage that had 
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braved oppression and borne suffering without complaint. 
He gripped their imaginations. This man with the fiery 
eyes breathed out the vigor, the audacity and strength 
which they had lost. They had been beaten like dogs, 
and they had become dogs, cowed and vicious, but with 
the instinctive reverence and devotion for a man. They 
snarled at him, but they crept nearer and their lifted weap- 
ons sank. It was little Johann Harding who suddenly 
slipped out and faced them. 

"He's right, comrades!" he cried in his weak cracked 
voice. "We need him — we're lost without him. We know 
that we can trust him. Wasn't it he who saved Goben 
from the Penal Battalion, wasn't it he who defied old 
Bertrand, wasn't it he who half carried me through the 
heat of the day rather than let me be dragged at the cart's 
tail ? Isn't he the only one among us whom we can believe 
in and follow through to the end ? Give him what he asks ; 
it will be for the best — we are like lost sheep, and he is a 
man." 

They answered with a frenzied, dry-throated cheer. 
Harding seized Farquhar's hand and kissed it, and the 
next instant they were all around him, sobbing, laughing, 
shouting like children awakened from intolerable night- 
mare. They called their allegiance to him in a dozen half- 
forgotten tongues, they gripped his hands and kissed the 
hem of his tattered coat in fanatic worship. 

"We'll follow you. Englishman; do with us as you like 
— we trust you." 

There were burning tears of gratitude, of a deeply stirred 
pity, on his cheeks. He turned gravely to the two officers. 

"You are my prisoner. Colonel Destinn ; Captain Arnaud, 
I must ask you for your sword. Have I your word of 
honor that neither of you will attempt escape ?" 

Arnaud bowed. Destinn was smiling. 
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He looked from one man to the other with an ironical 
amusement. 

"There is no need," he said. "It is you who can not 
escape. You have interfered with destiny, Englishman. 
You have saved our lives. Do you know what that means ?" 

"Death," was the steadfast answer. "Death if we are 
caught. Had I considered that, you would not be alive 
now. Have I your word?" 

"No." 

"Bind this man." 

Half a dozen legionaries flung themselves upon Destinn. 
He made no resistance. His red eyes met Farquhar's with 
cool amusement. 

"This is your hour," he said; "mine will come." 

"Perhaps." 

Both men were silent A strange pitiable figure had 
crept out from the shadow of the rocks. It was Gotz — 
Gotz, scarcely recognizable save for the livid scar across 
his cheek. He staggered blindly, and his cracked and blood- 
less lips could make no sound. But he pointed westward. 
A low line of dust whirled against the scarlet horizon and 
came nearer. In the dying light flashes of silver broke 
through the rapidly moving cloud. They could almost hear 
the thud of galloping hoofs. 

"Arabs!" 

The word passed like a sigh from mouth to mouth. Far- 
quhar turned to Destinn with a laugh in which there al- 
ready rung the joy of battle. 

"I think this is my hour and yours," he said ; "our last." 

But Destinn stared bitterly at his bound hands and made 
no answer. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE RETURN 



WITH the frenzied energy of madmen tHey cleared the 
ammunition wagons from the deep drifts of sand. 
The bodies of comrades, stiffened already in the agonized 
attitudes of their death, were flung ruthlessly aside; rifles 
were torn from cold tenacious hands; friends with whom 
they had marched and suffered were trampled under foot. 
There were seven hundred dead and a hundred living, and 
the seven hundred were forgotten. Fatigue, hunger and 
thirst were wiped out. As Farquhar surveyed this poor 
remnant of a regiment he saw men who had passed beyond 
despair into a ferocious ecstasy where the lust to kill is 
stronger than death and above life. 

They crouched, silent and motionless, in the sand, with 
the sullen patience of wolves, hunted to their lair, who turn 
and wait, rigid in their tracks, for the aggressor. They did 
not look at Farquhar. Their red-rimmed, staring eyes were 
fixed beyond him on the slow-rolling line of dust But they 
heard him. He could feel with a thrill of power how their 
nerves and muscles stiffened at his command. It was good 
to command again — good to hear the snap of a breechlock, 
and to know that this ugly, bedraggled crew of scalawags 
might become heroes, might rise to heights of splendid dis- 
cipHne because he led them and because they trusted him. 
He was back again among the men of his own race. This 
undulating plain was surely the veldt — ^the advancing peril 
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De Wet's flying column. The intervening years between 
then and now faded; the silent supreme hours of life — the 
fighting hours, stood out alone and became one. He gave 
his orders mechanically in French, but his heart had spoken 
them in another, dearer tongue. 

"Hold your fire till I give the signal. They haven't seen 
us yet. Sight at 'Eve hundred yards, and when you let go 
pick out your men. Each bullet is a minute, and we haven't 
a minute to waste. Afterward go as you please, but remem- 
ber you've got to stop them at fifty yards or it's all over. 
We can't stand a scufiSe. Ready !" 

They made no answer. Their eyes narrowed with grim 
understanding. Gotz, who had collapsed in an exhausted 
heap with his back against the unearthed carcass of a horse, 
looked up as Farquhar passed. His thin sportsman's face 
was alight with an almost boyish pleasure. 

"Hadn't hoped for so much luck, Nameless," he whis- 
pered thickly. "Expected to depart this life in respectable 
company of hyenas, like poor Grey. And now I'm going to 
finish fighting under a damned Englishman. Confound 
your race, sir! Can't even die without you putting your 
Anglo-Saxon nose into it." He laughed, a dry, painful, lit- 
tle laugh, and jammed a cartridge into the breech of his 
rifle. His curiously delicate hands shook, and he cursed 
huskily at them with all the rich expressiveness of his na- 
tive tongue. "I wish to the Lord I had my namesake's iron 
fist. Nameless, chuck me that poor devil's cartridges and 
get your prisoners in the rear. It won't make much differ- 
ence in the long-run, but one has to keep to the conventions. 
Ah, thunder and lightning, keep steady, will you ?" 

Colonel Destinii stood upright with his back against the 
emptied, overturned baggage-wagon. Arnaud, motionless 
and apparently overcome with exhaustion, crouched at his 
feet, his chin buried in his chest, but Destinn did not speak 
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to him. He turned as Farquhar approached, and his gray 
brows contracted in a fierce effort to control some inexpli- 
cable emotion. 

"Well?" he said. 

"You had better get under cover," Farquhar returned 
curtly. "You are not safe there." 

"I am as safe as any of you." 

"You are a non-combatant. It is my duty to protect 
you to the utmost of my power." 

The irony forced a grinding laugh from Destinn's com- 
pressed lips. 

"A condemned man is granted a last request. Let me 
stay here." 

It was an appeal, passionate beneath its disguise of sar- 
donic humor. Farquhar shrugged his shoulders. 

"As you will." 

He went back to his post at the head of the line. Every- 
thing was now quiet. Each man kept his place, watchful, 
motionless. The dust had rolled on, and through the gray 
dusk which spread like a mist over the yellow shimmer- 
ing plain, right into the scarlet nightfall they could count 
two hundred separate points of darkness. The cavalcade 
advanced rapidly and unconsciously. 

At their head a horseman rode in majestic loneliness. A 
red streak from the dying sun, lighting up his burnished 
accouterments, threw into relief the splendid outline of his 
figure. A moment later his horse swerved as though start- 
led by an instinctive recognition of danger, and in that 
same instant Farquhar's command rang out : 

"Ready — present — fire 1" 

The answering volley broke like a crack of thunder on 
the stillness, and when the smoke cleared a dozen saddles 
in the foremost ranks of the enemy were empty. Taken 
utterly by surprise, the troop swung round in disorder and 
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burst into a short headlong retreat. But it was the panic 
of a moment. The man riding alone remained motionless. 
He had reined his horse up in the midst of his fallen com- 
rades, and faced the invisible death like a bronze statue of 
eastern chivalry, upright, fearless, contemptuous. The bul- 
lets screeched past him, but he seemed invulnerable. His 
right hand was raised and his voice sounded high above the 
tumult. 

"La Ilala ilia 'llahu!" 

He was quite alone. His followers had vanished in a 
long column of dust, but his voice reached them. Like some 
supernatural force it seemed to grip them, to check them 
in the full course of their panic-stricken flight. They halted 
— ^turned. In the dim light, thickened by slow-rising clouds 
of smoke, Farquhar saw a flash of fire which as the Bedouins 
broke into a return gallop circled aroimd their heads, scintil- 
lating like continuous lightning in a tempest of rolling, 
crackling thunder. 

"La Ilala ilia 'llahu!" 

Fanatic, splendid they swept on into the teeth of a with- 
ering death which left no trace. A horse screamed and 
rolled over, but in an instant the serried ranks closed over 
the fallen rider and came on faster — a whirlwind of superb 
courage that no power could check. The death that threat- 
ened them recoiled impotent. They raced one another for 
the gates of Paradise ; they bore down upon an enemy fight- 
ing only instinctively for a life that was already worthless. 
Farquhar glanced anxiously along his little line of men. 
They were firing recklessly, hopelessly. Their faces were 
terrible — no longer with the mad rage of battle, but with 
the hypnotic horror of the avalanche which in a minute 
was to sweep them from existence. He called to them and 
they responded with patient dog-like obedience, but he 
knew that for them the fight was already over. This was 
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the agony of death'. Some one touched him. He turned. 
It was Destinn. Destinn, with great beads of perspiration 
rolling down his gaunt cheeks, his eyes blazing, his whole 
body shaken by a storm of passion. 

"Give me a rifle 1" he shouted. "Give me a rifle ! I won't 
die like this! If it's only for the old country's sake give 
me my chance ! Afterward you can do what you like — and 
be damned to you !" 

It was English — ^pure, flawless, if vituperative English. 
It was like music in that hellish medley of foreign screams 
and curses. Farquhar made no answer. He cut away the 
leather thongs that bound Destinn, and thrust his spare 
rifle into the trembling hands. 

"There — and be damned to you, too !" he said gaily. 

Destinn knelt down. They took aim together like men 
engaged in mimic warfare. Gotz dragged himself up along- 
side. He was smiling pleasantly with a cartridge between 
his teeth. 

"I like dying in good company," he shouted, as the im- 
pediment was jammed into the smoking breech of his rifle. 
"That's the new Prophet — ^AU-Mahomed — ^in the front 
there. If we could bring him down it might break their 
backbone. I back myself against you two with a fifty- 
franc note I haven't got." 

"Hundred !" said Destinn. 

"Two hundred !" Farquhar laughed. 

They fired in turn. The Arabs were now within four 
hundred yards. Their pace had not slackened for an in- 
stant. Farquhar sprang to his feet. 

"Cease firing — ^fix bayonets !" 

He raced out alone to meet the enemy. The hail of bul- 
lets had been a spur to their fanatic daring — the sudden 
silence checked them. They wavered, suspecting a trap 
in this strange lull, seeing in the lonely figure the one thing 
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they feared — ^the supernatural, the unknown. Not a shot 
was fired. For an infinitesimal second of indecision both 
sides waited. Gotz, with his rifle against his cheek, his finger 
on the trigger, kept up a soft flow of good-humored ex- 
pletive. 

"Mad — mad as Englishmen, but oh, gods of my fathers, 
what sublime method !" 

Farquhar had covered fifty yards before the enemy had 
grasped his purpose. Then with a sort of delirious triumph 
their leader burst through the ranks of his followers and 
thundered down upon the doomed man with the superb ar- 
rogance of his race, disdaining a peril that seemed contempt- 
ible. He had outdistanced the horsemen behind him when 
Farquhar knelt. He took aim deliberately. Destinn drew 
his breath between his teeth, and no man in that hopeless 
group of defenders stirred. The whole struggle had con- 
centrated, had become a duel between man and man — cour- 
age and courage, eastern fanaticism and western nerve. His 
opponent was within twenty yards when Farquhar fired. 
An irrepressible groan burst from Destinn's lips. 

"Missed — ^by heaven!" 

Farquhar sprang to his feet. The Arab was already on 
him — an immense engulfing shadow which blotted out the 
light. Those watching for the end saw the flash of a bayo- 
net — heard the jarring rasp of steel against steel, and then 
Ali-Mahomed's horse swept on riderless. Simultaneously 
flame burst from a hundred rifles. Destinn led the charge, 
and behind him raced a hundred cheering men who an hour 
before had clamored for his life. He ran like a boy, waving 
a smoking useless rifle, shouting madly, while Gotz thun- 
dered at his side. It was two to one, exhausted infantry 
against cavalry in full course. But the miracle had been 
performed. The incalculable element in all battle, the su- 
perstition of men's hearts, had fallen in the scale. The 
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whirlwind died down. Within a few feet of their fallen 
leader the heroic Arab host faltered, broke and fled. 

They picked up Farquhar from beneath the dead body 
of his opponent, and as his eyes opened they rested on Des- 
tinn's face. The elder man knelt down and touched his 
hand almost tenderly. 

"That was a good fight," he said in English. "We've won. 
Ali-Mahomed is dead. You've saved a lot of trouble for 
us all. I am proud of you." 

"Thanks, sir. I am glad you're satisfied." 

"Any bones broken ?" 

"I think not. Only a bit shaken. I can't quite remem- 
ber." He drew himself up painfully on his elbow and 
gazed about him. In the falling dusk he could distinguish 
dim motionless outlines, and beside him, face upward, the 
body of Ali-Mahomed, in death a brave and splendid fig- 
ure. "I had forgotten," he said, and then added with grim 
humor, "you owe me a hundred francs. Colonel Destinn." 

"They shall be paid in full." 

"When ? On our return ?" 

They looked at each other. Behind their careless, indif- 
ferent composure there had rung a note of emotion which 
even now was not wholly silent, though both men, lost for 
a brief space in recollection, had regained their hold upon 
the present. Farquhar rose slowly to his feet. "Keep 
Colonel Destinn under guard," he said. "Where is Captain 
Arnaud?" 

Two men advanced and placed themselves on either side 
of their former leader. But they did not answer. Destinn 
frowned thoughtfully at the night gathering eastward. 

"Ben Azar lies thirty kilometers from here," he said. 
"Even with a lame foot Arnaud is a wonderful marcher. 
There is a squadron of chasseurs at Ben Azar besides ar- 
tillery. They should be here before morning." 
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"Captain Arnaud gave his parole," Farquhar observed 
dispassionately. "Might one ask why you did liot accom- 
pany him?" 

Destinn shrugged his shoulders, smiling. 

"I belong to the regiment," he said ; and after a moment, 
with a change of tone, "I put no impediment in Captain Ar- 
naud's way. Had I foreseen subsequent events I might 
have acted differently. As it is — it is too late." 

"Yes, too late," Farquhar agreed. He glanced at the 
white still faces of the men beside him. He read there the 
same thought — ^the same sullen, pitiless resolve. He knew 
that Destinn had read it also and without flinching. "We 
shall die hard, my Colonel. Death out here is preferable to 
death in the Penal Battalions. There is no escape for you — 
or us." 

Destinn nodded. 

"That is obvious," he said. ' 

Farquhar lurched forward. He stood for a moment with- 
in arm's length, swaying on his heels. When he spoke it 
was in an undertone and in English. 

"We are fellow-countrymen. Colonel Destinn," he said. 
"W^hatever else has happened or may happen, we have 
fought together shoulder to shoulder. I ask a favor of you. 
Make it possible for me to keep my promise to these poor 
fellows." 

"Is that in my power?" was the quiet return. 

"You can not shoot a hundred men. You can not send 
the last remnant of your regiment to the Penal Battalions. 
You need a ringleader and one exemplary punishment. I 
am the ringleader — " 

"Not by choice," Destinn interrupted sharply, almost de- 
fiantly. "Your leadership was the condition on which you 
saved me. My evidence would be sufficient to clear you be- 
fore any court martial." 
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"I do not wish to be cleared — not at that cost. If you 
can not give me your word, I shall die with these men and 
you with us. It will be a massacre which you can and must 
prevent." 

"It is preposterous. Little as I care to acknowledge it, 
I owe you my life — " 

"I recognize the demands of your pride. But you can 
not repay your debt in your way. Repay me in mine. Ac- 
cept my conditions." 

Colonel Destinn was silent. He was staring hard at the 
man opposite him, whose features the night had already 
rendered blurred and indistinct. 

"Who are you?" he demanded suddenly and violently. 

"Richard Nameless, my Colonel. No. 4005 of Legion." 

"Is that the title you wish to be buried under?" 

"If it please you." 

Before that unalterable nonchalance Destinn's raging un- 
easiness subsided. He regained the mastery over himself. 
His manner became as imperturbable, as perfectly callous. 
Whatever unusual unexpected strain had been flung upon 
his steeled nerves, he now betrayed nothing but indiffer- 
ence. 

"It matters very little to me which way I pay my debt 
to you as long as it is paid," he said. "I consent to youi^ 
conditions. It is for you to manage your men as best you 
can." 

"Of that you need have no fear." 

"You speak with authority. What vagabond gang did 
you lead in Whitechapel, my countrjmian?" 

Again the faint irrepressible note of uneasiness quivered 
beneath the irony. Farquhar laughed. 

"The finest gang of daredevils in the world, my Colonel," 
he said. Then he motioned to the two men on Destinn's 
either hand. "Colonel Destinn has given me his word," he 
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said briefly. "You have nothing more to fear. Bivouac 
as best you can. We shall remain here till the morning." 

He turned from them and passed the hundred dim figures 
of men leaning -weary and motionless on their rifles. They 
did not look at him or seem to notice him. The fiery ex- 
hilaration of battle had died out, leaving them with the 
ashy knowledge of thirst and hunger and exhaustion, and 
the limitlessness of their desolation. They did not trouble 
to camp. They dropped where they stood, cowering in the 
quiet sand which covered many hundreds of their quieter 
dead. Farquhar went on alone. Where the storm had built 
a tower out of its whirling masses he dropped down and 
watched the last red-gold embers of evening burn out. A 
veil, diamond-dusted, was lowered, and with stealthy foot- 
falls some invisible spirit of silence crept over the eternal 
solitudes. Farquhar looked back over his shoulders. He 
knew that he was no longer alone. He saw Gotz standing 
beside him, a slender delicate figure outlined against an 
unearthly background of silvery hills. The German was 
smoking placidly, almost insolently. 

"I stole these," he said. "I thought they would be my 
last. I was mistaken apparently. Am I to thank you?" 

"Give me a cigarette instead." 

"A fair exchange — a legionary's life against a sou's 
worth of tobacco. I used my last match. May I offer you 
a light?" 

"Thanks." 

Their faces were close together. The red glow of their 
cigarettes burned up between them, and they looked each 
other in the eyes. 

"I heard," Gotz said. "I know enough English to under- 
stand your bargain. That gang of scalawags must have 
loved you. Nameless." 

There was no answer. Gotz dropped down quietly by 
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his companion's side, and for a moment both men smoked 
in silence. Then a hand was stretched out and touched 
Farquhar's with an abnost feminine gentleness. 

"Is there anything I can do for you — when we get back ? 
Any message?" 

"Yes — ^I should be grateful. Will you go to Madame Ar- 
naud? Ask for her companion — a Miss Smith — a little 
countrywoman of mine. Will you tell her — ^how it hap- 
pened?" 

"Everything?" 

"Everything. She has a right to know, she had — a strange 
faith in me. It made many things possible. Tell her 
that." 

"I promise you. Nameless." 

Farquhar bowed his head for a moment. 

"Tell her the mirage was not so splendid as the truth." 

"Will she understand?" 

"Yes, I think she will understand." 

Again silence. They smoked their cigarettes to the end, 
and then Gotz threw back his shoulders with a dry little 
laugh. 

"To-night our souls and the world are ours, perhaps for 
the last time," he said. "Let us put away the realities and 
dream of our fatherlands, and of the many things we loved 
and believed in. Let us make a feast together, comrade." 

The night deepened with the silence. They had forgot- 
ten that their hands were still clasped together. Like chil- 
dren they dreamed old dreams and trod old paths which, 
starting from distant years and distant scenes, had wound 
through strange pastures to this lonely tower of death and 
mystery. The dawn broke, and instinctively their eyes 
sought the west. Amid the golden clouds drifting up 
from the horizon the night had built a city of temples and 
palaces, domed with silver, whose pale ethereal minarets 
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and glowing cupolas reached up into the translucent light 
of morning. For a minute or two it brightened, the slender 
outlines strengthening almost to reality — then faded — and 
as the sun rose passed wholly into the vacant day. 

"Mirage!" 

Gotz rose slowly and stiffly. 

"The feast is over," he said. He pointed then to some- 
thing moving swiftly over the wide sweep of plain. "Colo- 
nel Destinn's calculated within the hour," he said. "There 
are the chasseurs." 

The hundred men cowering in the sand-valley beneath 
had also seen. They scrambled to their feet and primed 
their choked, half-useless weapons in a paroxysm of re- 
awakened despair. Farquhar passed them with a curt com- 
mand: 

"Ground arms!" They hesitated, their bloodshot eyes 
seeking his in silent horror and incredulity. "You have my 
word, comrades," he said, "If you trust me, obey me." 

They obeyed. They did not understand. Somewhere in 
their stupefied brains there was the ugly thought that they 
had been bought and sold, but the knowledge of thirst and 
Hunger and helplessness was stronger. They waited sul- 
lenly. 

Before Destinn, watching the horizon with moody inter- 
est, Farquhar drew himself up to the salute. "The relief 
is in sight, my Colonel," he said. 

The elder man nodded without turning. The night had 
ravaged his hard face with lines of age and suffering. His 
eyes were haggard and red-rimmed from long vigil, and 
in the carriage of the upright figure there was a new weari- 
ness. Silent, side by side, the two men watched the caval- 
cade ride gaily over the softly radiant plain of gold. All 
trace of devastation and death was painted out; a warm 
tender life flowed toward them on waves of sunlight. 
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"Colonel Destinn !" 

A major rode out in front of his troops, and Destinn 
advanced slowly to meet him. They shook hands together. 

"I feared the worst," the Frenchman said cordially. 
"Captain Arnaud told me that AH-Mahomed was attack- 
ing, and that you were terribly weakened. It seemed im- 
possible to hope." 

"Ali-Mahomed is dead," Destinn replied curtly. "The 
rising is broken." 

"I congratulate you. Colonel. France will know how to 
thank you." 

Destinn smiled wryly. 

"The thanks are not mine. The success is not mine. 
The troops were not under my command. Congratulate this 
— this gentleman. Major." 

There was a little silence, broken by the soft champing 
of horses and the rustle of arms. The hundred legionaries 
stood hunched together, fingering their rifles, their faces 
ugly with sullen hatred. The Frenchman glanced from them 
to Destinn and from Destinn to Farquhar standing alone 
and upright in the full glow of morning. A faint smile 
shadowed his yellow features. 

"Ah, yes, I understand," he. said. "You have had other 
difficulties. A touch of the Legion's 'caf ard' ?" He turned 
and beckoned to a couple of troopers. "Irons!" he com- 
manded simply. 

A movement like a gust of wind through gaunt and leaf- 
less trees passed over the hundred. It died away, leaving 
a blank and terrible apathy. They had understood-^but 
too late, Farquhar held out his hands. 

Ten minutes later the remnant of the First Regiment was 
on the march northward. A troop of chasseurs rode gaily 
on either hand. They laughed and chatted over the heads 
of the bedraggled herd of legionaries, and their voices 
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sounded loud in the waste of silence. Now and again a 
taunt and a threat mingled with their jests. But the hun- 
dred did not hear. They marched doggedly, their heads 
bowed, shirking one another's eyes. With every stride they 
heard the clank of a chain dragged through the dull sand. 
As the hours passed it became deafening in their ears. The 
sound filled the whole earth. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MASQUERADE 

IN the softly lighted courtyard of the Hotel de France a 
newly imported Zigeuner Kapelle was playing the waltz 
from Hofmann's Erzdhlungen. Sylvia Arnaud, a red and 
gold Carmen, danced joyously to the slow graceful strains, 
and her partner smiled down into her face, upturned and 
brilliantly lovely in its sheer ecstasy of living. 

"Nobody would think you had a husband somewhere 
out there in the desert," he said. "Aren't you ever afraid ?" 

She laughed a little. 

"One gets accustomed to things," she said lightly. "After 
a time one ceases to worry. It does no good. Fate de- 
cides." 

"That sounds quite eastern." He was a mere boy fresh 
from St. Cyre, and this woman whom he held in his arms 
seemed to him the most radiant, perfect thing he had ever 
known. He bent over her, his face flushed with young- 
trembling infatuation. "How splendid you are," he mur- 
mured, "brave and beautiful! My God, how I envy that 
man — dying perhaps for you out there in the desert." 

"Isn't it better to dance for me here?" she interrupted 
gaily. 

"It is paradise." He swung her clear of a wildly pirouet- 
ting couple of dominoes, and as they flashed from the light 
into the shadows he brushed her forehead with his lips. 

"Forgive me — don't be angry — it's Masquerade — all 
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things are forgiven on this one night. Say you're not 
angry ?" 

He was incoherent, a trifle foolish-looking with his boy's 
face framed in a ludicrous, red Mephistopheles cap, but 
she looked up at him from iinder the shadowy lashes — 
without anger and without amusement. 

"You are foolish," she s^id a little breathlessly. "You 
mustn't do that sort of thing; but I forgive you because 
nothing matters to-night — and because you dance so beauti- 
fully. You must promise to behave — " 

"Oh, I promise \" He whirled her round faster, triumph- 
ant with flattered energy, and as they brushed the balus- 
trade of the veranda he bent and whispered laughingly into 
her ears. "Look at that queer old lady with the white wig! 
Is she a masque ? And that funny, gray little thing beside 
her ! I call them the Proprieties. What are they doing 
here?" 

"How should I know?" Sylvia returned with sudden im- 
patience. 

As they passed on Mrs. Farquhar turned and touched 
Gabrielle on the ar;n. 

"Sylvia has just seen us," she said. "I have spoiled the 
evening for her. It was worth while coming. She tried 
to laugh at me with that young fool, but she couldn't. She 
is beginning to be afraid. If Richard dies I shall haunt 
her till she goes mad." 

She laughed softly to herself, and there was something 
in that subdued merriment which harmonized with her 
painted powdered face, the whole artificiality of her ap- 
pearance, and yet remained very terrible. Gabrielle's grave 
eyes followed the red and gold figure of Carmen through 
the maze of fantastic dancers. 

"How you hate her !" she said almost pityingly. 

"Yes, I hate her." The heavily jeweled hand resting 
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on the arm of the chair was clenched. "I hate her more 
than you do because I understand her. I understand the 
comedy she has played. Though I do not know the details, 
I know that she has ruined my son. I hate her instinctively, 
and instinctive hatred has no mercy." She got up suddenly. 
"Take me away from here," she said, with a poignant 
change of voice. "Take me away — out into the gardens — 
I can not rest. I feel that we shall know to-night — ^that 
the certainty is coming. Give me your arm." She looked 
intently at the composed profile of the woman beside her. 
"Do you believe in Richard ?" she asked abruptly and wist- 
fully. 

"Yes." 

"He left me without a word. That was rather cruel. 
He has accused himself of dishonor. Do you believe him?" 

"I believe him to be honorable." 

"As I do. And he is my son. I love him." She nodded 
to herself. "What is it St. Paul or somebody says — ^"There 
is no fear in love'? You love my son, Gabrielle Smith?" 

They had passed through the hotel archway into the 
gardens. Beyond the long lines of gay painted lanterns they 
could see the faces of the idly moving crowd. A Jewish 
woman selling flowers came down the pathway and glided 
into the courtyard. There was music in the air — ^music 
woven through laughter and the murmur of many tongues. 

"If I do, it's against all reason," Gabrielle answered, 
with a touch of her old dryness, "He has always been 
rather rude — except once when he was delirious. And once 
he was drunk." 

"You saved his life," Mrs. Farquhar said tranquilly. 
"Women are bound by a law of nature to love the things 
they save. That is how I knew." 

The little woman drew herself up. Her hands clasped 
before her in the familiar attitude of prim dignity. 
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"It need not make you afraid," she said, in her quiet low- 
pitched voice. "I shall always be glad that I cared — that I 
could save so much — and that in the bad hours I was his 
friend. It will be something beautiful to take with me on 
my way. But when your son is safe — I shall go out of his 
life — ^back into my own — " 

"To your people?" 

"No." 

"They will forgive." 

"I know. That is why I shall never go back. I have 
forgiven myself. It's the only forgiveness I need." 

"Is it to be 'Gabrielle Smith' to the end?" 

She nodded, and a sudden light flashed into her eyes and 
into the level voice. 

"The woman who was wrapped up in the lies and hum- 
bug of the parasite-woman's life went to the bottom," she 
said. "Gabrielle Smith, the outcast, fought her way to the 
surface. I prefer her. I shall stand by her — as you say, 
to the end." 

And suddenly the jeweled hand resting on her arm 
tightened, and she looked down and in the light of an over- 
hanging lantern saw the faded beautiful eyes raised to 
hers in mute, proudly suppressed suffering. 

"Mrs. Farquhar," she said, amazed. 

"I am not afraid, Gabrielle Smith," was the broken an- 
swer, "not afraid of you or your love — only that my son 
may be dead out there in the desert, and that it may be too 
late. What do I care for honor? You saved him — ^that's all 
I think of. You might have saved him again from his own 
headstrong will and from a woman like myself — an honor- 
able woman too empty-minded to be dishonorable, too shal- 
low to commit one generous sin, trapped, as was once Lady 
Gabrielle Innes, in lies and artifice." She laughed with a 
sudden bitter energy. "Yes, like myself. For I too am 
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strictly honorable. And I ruined a man, and when he was 
dead I loved him." 

She was silent. Her head with the white, hopelessly 
crooked wig was lifted defiantly, and a single tear had 
molded its channel through the deep layer of powder. And 
she had grown old — ^piteously old. 

"O God, give him back to me!" she prayed under her 
breath. "O God, hear me!" 

And whether she prayed for the dead or the living Gabri- 
elle could not tell. She waited patiently. A little Arab boy, 
laden with the latest edition of the Journal de I'Oran, darted 
in and out of the carelessly moving crowd. He was shout- 
ing something in shrill broken French, and the crowd 
swirled and eddied like a stream caught by a sudden back- 
current. And then intuitively she knew that the answer was 
at hand— coming to them out of the southern darkness. 

In the courtyard of the hotel two more or less intoxicated 
pierrots danced a cancan to the delirious plaudits of an 
audience themselves overcome by the heat and passion that 
hung heavy in the night air. Sylvia Arnaud clapped her 
hands like a child. The Jewish flower-seller offered her 
roses, and her companion bought a handful and poured 
them into her lap. 

"They are not beautiful enough," he whispered hoarsely. 

The Jewess passed on. She did not offer her flowers 
further. She went out stealthily the way she had come. 

The noise of the dancing and music reached the lighted 
room that faced out on the avenue. From his place by 
the window Stephen Lowe could follow the passage of 
the little Arab boy through the slow-flowing tide of hu' 
manity, and the piercing, childish voice rose high above 
the subdued medley of sound. He seemed plunged in his 
own thoughts, and the man in evening dress who stood with 
his clenched hand on the table stamped impatiently. 
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"Are you listening, Mr. Lowe ?" 

"Yes, yes, I am listening. I heard everything you said. 
Sower was cashiered. I am not surprised. His profession 
was his tragedy. He would have made an admirable com- 
pany promoter, but the task of being an honest gentleman 
was too much for him. You say he has committed suicide. 
That indeed surprises me. He was not built on those lines. 
Was there any pressing cause?" 

"Debts and a public charge of high treason. After — after 
Farquhar disappeared he went from bad to worse. He 
couldn't keep up the pretense. It was as though a mantle 
had been ripped off his shoulders, so that the merest cub 
could see what he was and keep clear of him. He knew it, 
and tried to outdo himself. It was, as you say, almost 
tragic. Then came an ugly gambling story, dismissal, and — 
and there was worse to come. He put an end to it. It was 
the only way left." 

"Thanks. Knowing all I do, the story has a very dra- 
matic aspect. It tempts one to believe in Providence.. Prov- 
idence has indeed a decided tendency to reveal itself 
through its unfortunate stepchildren. But I won't philoso- 
phize. Have you come all this way to tell me of poor 
Sower's more or less providential escape, Mr. Preston?" 

The young man crimsoned, but answered steadily. 

"You were his friend." 

"His partner, rather." 

"So I supposed. You understood each other. There 
was that night when we discovered Captain Arnaud had 
been tampering with Sower's plans. Do you remember?" 

"I remember perfectly." 

"And Farquhar accused himself. I have not had an 
hour's peace since then. He was my friend, and I knew 
him to be an honorable English gentleman, and I believed 
the worst of him. I acted — and thought afterward. I saw 
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how mad and impossible it all was. I could not understand, 
but I began to realize that there was something in that room 
that night of which I knew nothing — an understanding be- 
tween yc(U, a compact — and that I had been your catspaw. 
I began to see that Farquhar had sacrificed himself — or 
been sacrificed — and that he was innocent. Since Sower's 
disgrace I have been certain. You knew that Farquhar had 
nothing to do with it?" 

"Yes. I knew." 

"And you let me hound him out — ^you let me believe 
him?" 

A faint ironical smile crept over Lowe's sufifering fea- 
tures. 

"I was Sower's partner," he said quietly. "You were 
Farquhar's friend. You chose to act with us against him — 
of your own free will. Why should I have interfered? 
But you are right — ^though too late. There was a compact, 
an understanding. The whole scene that night was a farce, 
a little play-acting with you as an unconscious actor. Sower 
had tempted Arnaud with his very worthless plans. After- 
ward, under pressure of ruin and disgrace, I should have 
extorted some interesting and valuable military facts — in 
those days Sower was conditionally patriotic — had not Far- 
quhar intervened. He blundered recklessly, but he spoiled 
our plans. Not that Sower objected. He and Farquhar 
had an account to settle, and it was settled to Sower's satis- 
faction." 

"You scoundrel!" In the violence of his bitterness and 
anger Preston strode across the room, his clenched fist up- 
raised as though to strike the elder man to the ground, but 
within a single pace he faltered and his arm sank. Lowe 
had not flinched. 

"Yes, I am a scoundrel," he said simply; "but do not 
trouble to murder me. That would get you into difficulties^- 
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and it is not necessary." He touched himself lightly on the 
chest. "I have something here which will finish me off in 
a month or two — less pleasantly than you would do. That 
is why I care not at all how much or how little you know. 
The partnership is ended — and I am going out of business." 
He laughed sardonically and turned back to the window. 
The crowd beneath had broken up and fallen back on either 
side beneath the trees of the avenue, and from the distance 
there sounded a dull rhythmic beat and the ominous rattle 
of drums. A group of dancers had strolled out and stood 
laughing ^nd talking by the gateway — brilliant patches of 
color in a setting of darkest olive. Their voices rose on the 
still air — like themselves — light against shadow, froth on 
the edge of a somber on-rolling sea. "The Legion has re- 
turned," Lowe said quietly. "Do you want to see the sad- 
•dest sight on earth, Mr. Preston?" 

The young man drew nearer, reluctant yet fascinated. 
His hands were no longer clenched. He was looking at the 
■gaunt figure leaning negligently against the window-edge 
as at something monstrous, incredible. 

"Have you no conscience — no remorse ?" he said. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Preston, a great deal." 

"Then pity my remorse. For God's sake — if you know — 
tell me why Farquhar did that thing — ^help me to under- 
stand." 

The boyish passionate pleading caused Lowe to turn a 
moment. He smiled, and that faint glimmer of half-com- 
passionate understanding was a light falling deep into a 
turgid stream — revealing many sunken, forgotten things." 

"Farquhar sacrificed himself," he said. "Arnaud was 
to marry Sylvia Omney, and Farquhar's love was a strange 
chivalrous thing, hard to realize in these days. That much 
I understood — afterward. What I understood at the time 
was that he had made his loss final. He told you that he 
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had resigned his commission on that same morning. Have 
you never considered what that meant?" 

"Often. I thought—" 

"You thought wrong. Farquhar did not resign for that 
reason. He resigned because Sower wished it. That seems 
incredible. But Sower held the reins. There was an old 
tragedy which he used for his own ends — the tragedy of 
his father's death and of Captain Farquhar's disappear- 
ance." 

There was a little silence. Preston stared out into the 
darkness. 

"Well?" he said. 

"Captain Sower's father was a financier by name, and 
scoundrel — as I am — ^by profession. Captain Farquhar did 
not know that. He borrowed money from him. He gave a 
valuable military discovery into Sower's hands in order that 
with Sower's financial assistance it might be offered in prac- 
tical form to the government. Sower offered the plans to 
France. Captain Farquhar understood too late with whom 
he had dealt. He had no redress, no proofs, but the papers 
had to be regained. He murdered Sower." 

Preston did not move. The roll of drums was close at 
hand, and a woman's note of laughter fluttered up bird-like 
from the somber-flowing tide of sound. 

"Well?" he repeated. 

Lowe turned back to the window. 

"You see. Sower too had miscalculated," he went on. 
"He was a Jew from God knows where, and he lost his 
sense of patriotism. He did not understand this red-hot love 
of one's birthplace. He did not understand the reckless 
temperament of the man with whom he was dealing. He 
thought he had out-maneuvered Farquhar, and that Far- 
quhar would bow to his conditions. Farquhar shot him 
down like a dog.* 
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"It was not murder," said Preston between his teeth. 

"Not more so than the shooting of a traitor on the field 
of battle. Sower, who lived half an hour or so, realized 
that much. And it was then that a rather curious thing 
happened — one of these touches of human nature that lend 
a certain grandeur to very sordid tragedy. Both these men 
had sons. Both these men realized that their own careers 
were over. There was nothing left to be saved but their 
children and their children's names. On Sower's death-bed 
they made their compact. Farquhar regained his plans and 
his freedom, but he paid for it with a confession that made 
him an exile. To the last Sower had played a winning hand. 
Farquhar left the country — lion-shooting. Sower died — 
from an accidental gunshot and was buried in honor. His 
son came into an inheritance of wealth and a confession. 
Are you beginning to understand, Mr. Preston?" 

A sudden clash of music drowned the thud of marching 
feet and the low hum of expectation. The band of the For- 
eign Legion swept into lines of light, and a hoarse chorus 
of voices caught up the refrain — 

"Toujours, ma foi, le sac an dos — " 

"Yes, I am beginning to understand," Preston said dully. 
"And then?" 

"Then history repeated itself — ^not in incident, but in 
character. Robert Sower tried to be the honorable gentle- 
man ; he tried even, strange as it may seem, to gain Farqu- 
har's friendship. He failed, and then — ^you remember that 
scene at the card-tables? That decided him. Blood and 
instinct were too strong. He turned and used his power." 

"And Farquhar?" 

"I imagine it came upon him like a thunderbolt. He 
ibought his father's confession at the price Sower asked. It 
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was a reckless act. Had he waited he would have seen that 
Sower's hands were tied as completely as they had ever 
been — that it was to Sower's own advantage to keep silence. 
But on the face of it he saw only that his father had mur- 
dered, and that the one course open to him was to yield. 
He went into exile. That is all that I can tell you, Mr. 
Preston." 

The boy straightened, his features in the faint light that 
flooded up from the street showing white and haggard. 

"I went to Mrs. Farquhar," he said; "but she distrusts 
and hates me. She would tell me nothing." 

"She knows nothing." 

"And you?" Lowe made no answer. He stepped out 
on to the balcony, and bent forward with his elbows on the 
rail, watching the dense company of chasseurs force their 
way through the restless crowd. The clash of the band was 
already fainter. The chasseurs rode now in silence, and 
once more the dull monotonous tread predominated,, 
strangely, persistently ominous. "You know where Farqu- 
har is?" Preston said imperatively. "You know what has 
become of him?" 

"Perhaps — I am not sure." 

"If you know remorse you must wish to atone," Preston 
said hoarsely. 

"A scoundrel, at the end of his day's work, has much 
to atone for," was the abstracted answer. "I have chosen 
my atonement, Mr. Preston. All atonement is inadequate, 
but mine shall be made — for my greatest wrong, at what- 
ever cost — " He broke off. "The Legion," he said quietly. 

Preston did not speak, silenced against his will by the 
scene beneath him. The dancers from the hotel had swarmed 
up to the long lines of hanging lanterns at the edge of the 
garden. A clown climbed up on the stone gate-post and 
was beating wildly, hilariously on the heads of the crowd 
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with his bladder, shouting a witticism at each laughing vic- 
tim. The light from a red-painted lantern fell full upon 
him, on his dead-white, upturned face, on the vivid colors 
of his dress. Some mad carnival picture had come to life ; 
all the world's joyous recklessness, its daring challenge to 
life itself was epitomized in that single figure, on the sea of 
fantastic men and women swaying at his feet. But beyond 
a thin dark stream flowed from the darkness into the light 
and from light back into darkness. They were grotesque 
figures — hideous, pitiable. It was as though a saturnine 
mind, some stupendous satirist had painted a bitter pendant, 
a savage comment on the scene of wild insouciant civiliza- 
tion. Thes6 also were figures of carnival — ^but different. 
They marched four deep-^a hundred of them. Their heads 
were bowed. The heavy toneless music of their tread was 
broken up now into distinct sounds, and every sound a long- 
drawn-out note of suifering and exhaustion. Beneath the 
flare of lights each man seemed to shrink, to cower closer 
to his neighbor, like a herded terrified animal. And many 
stumbled. Preston's hands tightened on the rails in front 
of him. 

"Poor devils !" 

A few yards behind the last line a spahi rode alone. A 
short rope was attached to his saddle — and to a man who 
stumbled at his horse's heels. The rope was round his neck ; 
his hands were bound behind him, and the broken link of 
a chain clanked in the sudden stricken stillness. The clown 
turned slowly, his upraised arm arrested as though by an in- 
visible power, his smile stiffening. The prisoner glanced at 
him. His kepi had been knocked off, and every line in that 
gaunt quiet face was visible. As though blinded by the sud- 
den light, he "reeled and was jerked brutally to his knees. 
A woman laughed hysterically. Instantly he had recovered. 
And in that recovery, that quiet acceptance of a crowning 
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humiliation there was a dignity, a courage that held the 
crowd a moment longer in awestruck silence. 

"God in Heaven — Farquhar !" 

Lowe nodded. 

"You know now," he said. "You know that your atone- 
ment has come too late." 

The tragic figure passed on ; an officer on horseback rode 
into the light, and the crowd stirred in restless relief. But 
above that sudden wave of movement, above the clown's 
half-ashamed burst of reconquered merriment there sounded 
a cry — a muffled wail of incredulous agony. The officer 
turned in his saddle. Sylvia Arnaud, in the front row of 
the masques, waved to him. He did not look at her, and 
she glanced impatiently at the boy-Mephistopheles beside 
her. 

"What was that? Didn't you hear?" 

He laughed. 

"Some one fainted. That queer old fury with the white 
wig, I believe. You're not frightened?" 

"Oh, no— no!" 

"Of course not. One gets accustomed to that sort of 
thing out here, does one not? A runaway legionary ! Who 
cares!" He offered her his arm with an elaborate bow. 
"May we not go on dancing, Carmen?" 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE LAST OFFER 



THE long low-built room was full of sunshine. It 
poured in through the half-opened shutters and danced 
in golden fiery circles on the whitewashed walls and on 
the long deal table with its litter of maps and documents. 
It pried even into the farthest corner, where a swarm of 
flies gyrated in aimless pursuit of nothing. The heat was 
intense, stupefying. It lay like a crushing, maddening weight 
on the empty courtyard without; it crept into the room — a 
spirit of inflamed irritation and stupid apathy. 

The doors at the far end of the room were thrown open, 
and two soldiers with fixed bayonets took up their posts on 
either hand. A few minutes later a group of officers fol- 
lowed. They were six in number — two lieutenants, three 
captains and a major. They belonged to the same regi- 
ment. They exchanged desultory remarks, and from time 
to time one or another of them laughed. It was a curious 
laughter, short and without mirth. It sounded like an ex- 
pression of the atmosphere and its parched feverish ten- 
sion. Only Desire Arnaud was silent. He took his seat 
by the fat, good-natured-looking major, and the latter, tip- 
ping his chair back, considered him out of the corner of his 
eye with a kindly sardonic interest. 

"You shouldn't be here, Arnaud," he said, patting the 
younger man on the shoulder. "After an experience like 
that, ma foi, a man may take his leave and his pension, too, 
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if he can get it. You ought to be packed off home, my 
friend, with your pretty wife to take care of you." 

At the first words Arnaud started as though he had been 
struck. He now relapsed again, staring in front of him 
with twitching lips and wide-open sightless eyes. 

"I am all right," he said. "There's nothing the matter 
with me. He picked up a loose sheet of paper and began 
to scribble restlessly. "Nothing whatever," he added. 

The major shrugged his shoulders and exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance with the captain beyond the vacant chair.' 
A moment later the sentries presented arms and Colonel 
Destinn entered. All six men sprang to their feet. There 
was more than formal military courtesy in that simultaneous 
movement. Their eyes were fixed on his face as on some 
feared and incalculable oracle. 

"Pray be seated, gentlemen." 

He took his place in the midst of them beneath the two tri- 
colors draped perfunctorily over a miniature and emblematic 
bust of the republic. For a moment he appeared engrosse4 
in some papers which had been laid out in readiness for 
him, and the three men on either hand waited silently. Even 
Arnaud did not move. Presently Destinn looked up, and at 
once the major cleared his throat with an air of resolve 
which sat grotesquely on his indolent good nature. 

"My Colonel, may I, on behalf of my comrades, have the 
first word ?" 

"By all means. Major." 

"Knowing through what hardships you and Captain Ar- 
naud here have passed, I shall endeavor to be brief. I wish 
merely to express to you on this first formal meeting our 
sincere gratification that, though a terrible natural catas- 
trophe has afflicted our arms, they have been no less tri- 
umphant. Also, we are grateful that one of the finest fight- 
ers who have commanded the Legion has been returned to 
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us in safety. And may I express our hope that you may be 
long spared to combat the enemies of the country you serve, 
and complete the great road which will link up Algeria un- 
def the one and glorious flag. Of such soldiers France is 
proud, my Colonel, and she will know how to show her 
gratitude." 

There was a little murmur of courteous agreement, and 
the major resumed his seat with a sigh of relief. Colonel 
Destinn had not moved. He scarcely seemed to have heard. 
Yet he looked up a moment later. 

"I thank you." He stiffened slightly, seeming to brush 
aside the little speech as some trivial impediment to his pur- 
pose. "Bring in the prisoner," he said sharply, and bent 
once more over his paper. 

The sentries repeated the order, and in the brief interval 
that followed the six men relapsed into their former atti- 
tude of languid indifference. The two younger officers ex- 
changed whispered comments, and one of them laughed. 
Colonel Destinn lifted his head as though the sound jarred 
on him. But he did not look at them, and they were silent. 
The little major fidgeted restlessly. He wished to appear 
at ease, but this man with the hawk's face and hard clear 
eyes, in which there was no trace of any human feeling, 
frightened him. His Latin imagination conjured up the 
vast wilderness and seven hundred dead and a hundred liv- 
ing, to whom there had been shown no mercy or pity. He 
conjured up long years in which the lives of men had been 
mile-stones, marking a conquest, a kilometer more of the 
great road, a revolt crushed by an iron heel. And the man 
beside him towered to something superhuman and inhuman 
— a. ruthless force, molding circumstances to its will, not 
counting the cost, but following its own end over unmarked, 
forgotten graves. And now one more life was to pay the 
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price of victory. The major shuddered and glanced un- 
easily at his neighbor. Captain Arnaud had ceased writing. 
There was nothing readable on the scrap of paper before 
him, and now the pencil dropped from his limp fingers. 
, Outside in the courtyard there sounded "the regular 
tramp of feet and a curt command, and slowly Arnaud 
drew himself up and faced the door, with a light dawning in 
his dead eyes as of attentive waiting for something inevi- 
table and long expected. The door opened and a sergeant 
entered, followed by two corporals and a man whose hands 
and feet were chained. There was a short silence. The 
sergeant made an authoritative gesture, and the man was 
thrust forward and the door closed again, shutting out the 
brief glimpse of sunlit courtyard. 

"The prisoner's number ?" 

The sergeant drew out a bulky document from between 
the buttons of his tunic. 

"No. 4005, called Richard Nameless, of the First Regi- 
ment, the Eleventh Company." 

"The accusation?" 

"Conspiracy and mutiny on the field." 

"Any previous record ?" 

"No, my Colonel, but marked as a dangerous character." 

"Very well, Sergeant. You can stand back." 

The man saluted and retired a few paces, leaving his 
prisoner alone, facing the table. Colonel Destinn looked 
up. As their eyes met the prisoner bowed, gravely, without 
bravado, with an instinctive courtesy which became him 
strangely well. Neither the torn uniform caked with dirt 
and sand nor the rough black beard which hid the lower 
part of the bronzed gaunt face could detract from his grace^ 
ful unconsciousness or render incongruous or insolent the 
formal little salutation. He glanced round, the extraordinary 
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blue eyes under the black brows passing from face to face, 
with almost smiling recognition. The major stared uncom- 
fortably down at the table, and his glance happening to 
fall on Colonel Destinn's outstretched hands, he perceived 
with a dull wonder that they were clenched, and that the 
knuckles stood out white and polished as marble. 

"Ma foi, the man can feel!" was his mental ejaculation. 
But as Colonel Destinn turned to him the momentary im- 
pression was rubbed out like a child's drawing from a slate. 
There was no trace of emotion on the implacable features, 
and his voice sounded formal and indifferent. 

"In the ordinary course of events this case would go to 
the court at Oran," he said. "But we are passing through 
troubled times. Another rising is threatening, and I have 
received instructions from General Meunier to deal with all 
such offenses summarily and with extreme rigor. There 
have been signs of unrest in the Legion. General Meunier 
demands that an example should be made." 

The major nodded. 

"It's essential to discipline," he murmured vaguely. 

"Legionary, you are charged on your own confession. 
Do you still insist that you were the sole instigator and 
leader of the mutiny?" 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"You accuse no one ?" , 

"No one." 

"Remember — ^your punishment would be lightened." 

"There is no one I can accuse, my Colonel." 

"You have no statement to make, no explanation to offer?" 

"None." 

Colonel Destinn leaned forward on his elbow. And sud- 
denly it seemed to the man beside him that he had ceased 
to interrogate — that he was pleading with a smothered pas- 
sionate energy. 
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"You have no reason to offer why you headed that out- 
break — no excuse ? Consider a little — if the leadership had 
been forced upon you — if you had accepted it to prevent 
worse — " 

"Colonel Destinn, I have your word of honor !" 

The interruption had been in English. It was a sudden 
climax — a brilliant touch of color in the somber scheme of 
obscured emotions. Colonel Destinn did not answer. He 
sank back, and there was moisture on the white powerful 
forehead. 

"Captain Arnaud, you were with me. You were the sole 
survivor of my staff. Have you anything to say for this 
man ?" 

There was a brief silence. It seemed as though Arnaud 
had not heard. He was still staring in front of him, and a 
full minute passed before he lifted his eyes slowly, reluc- 
tantly to Destinn's face. 

"I?" And then suddenly he half arose, his hands grip- 
ping the edge of the table. "I — I — have — " He stopped. 
His blank gaze had passed on. It rested on the prisoner's 
gaunt untroubled features and lit up with a flame of awa- 
kened recollection. He relapsed. "No, I have nothing to 
say," he said slowly and distinctly. 

It seemed that the heat became denser, more stifling. 
There was no sound but the soft maddening buzz of the 
flies in the circle of sunshine. Colonel Destinn drew him- 
self up stiffly. 

"Then I have no option but to pass the highest sentence 
on you. Legionary," he said. "There is only one mitigation 
which lies in my power. I know that you are a brave man — 
you shall die as one. You will be shot — unbound—at day- 
break — ^by your comrades." 

"I thank you. Colonel Destinn." 

The major looked up shyly. Throughout he had been 
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conscious of something unseen passing between these two 
men; he saw now that they gazed at each other unflinch- 
ingly with that intensity which seeks below the surface for 
the inexplicable. The sergeant came forward and touched 
the condemned man on the shoulder. He turned at once 
with a little whimsical shrug of apology. 

"Wait!" Destinn had risen. From a pocketbook lying 
on the table he took out a handful of ten-franc notes and 
counted them out deliberately. "I have not forgotten our 
wager," he said. "These are yours." 

"I thank you, my Colonel." The blue eyes sparkled with 
a moment's amusement. "The matter had slipped my mem- 
ory. As it happens, I see no prospect of requiring so much 
wealth in the immediate future. Might I ask you to distrib- 
ute the money among the survivors of my company? I 
should like them to drink to my safe journey." 

"As you wiU." 

"I thank you." 

He bowed ceremoniously to the whole court, and to his 
own horror the major realized that he had returned the 
salute. He glanced anxiously around him, and recognized 
on the faces of his companions the same uncertainty and be- 
wilderment. Destinn stood upright, with the clenched fists 
resting on the crumpled pieces of paper-money. He looked 
at no one. 

Richard Nameless was led out into the sunshine. With 
his passing the spirit of tension passed also ; there returned 
the old torpor, touched with the petulant irritation of ex- 
hausted nerves that have been too highly strung. Colonel 
Destinn picked up his kepi and, without greeting, strode out 
of the court-house. The rest followed. But as they reached 
the door they hesitated. Some one had laughed. It was no 
usual sound ; in the heavy stillness it rang shrill and unnat- 
ural. They turned and saw that Desire Amaud had not 
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moved. He sat at the table with his hands spread out before 
him and laughed. 

The major shrugged his shoulders. 

"1 have seen it coming," he said regretfully. "1 have seen 
it coming a long time. Ah, this terrible country — this 
terrible, beautiful country! It is pitiable — and his poor 
wife ! Well, I shall give our friend, the doctor, a hint He 
will know better — " 

He too went out, but the laughter followed him. It drifted 
out on to the courtyard, and rose with the stifling waves of 
heat to the windows of the whitewashed room where Colonel 
Destinn sat with his forehead pressed against his clenched 
hands, listening. The laughter went on. It was no longer 
shrill, but level and monotonous. Yet it conveyed merri- 
ment ; it conveyed the picture of man face to face with some 
huge jest of fortune, some prodigious chance whose humor 
could not be forgotten. It stopped at last, abruptly, tragic- 
ally, and Destinn lifted his head as though released from a 
hypnotic trance. A little group of men in white drill uni- 
forms were crossing the courtyard. They were carrying 
something between them — something that fought and strug- 
gled. 

Colonel Destinn got up. In the center of the great map 
spread out upon his table there was an unopened letter 
whose delicate, gray-tinted envelope exhaled a faint elusive 
perfume curiously incongruous in that blank-walled room of 
passionless utility. He glanced at it, but did not touch it. 
He began to pace backward and forward, not restlessly, but 
with the regular stride of a man with a purpose, with 
a goal to reach or an enemy to escape. He came back 
at last and picked up the letter and opened it. There was 
only one sheet, but it was covered with a close narrow 
writing which somehow suggested haste, a breathless emo- 
tion that had not hesitated for a word. Destinn read it to 
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the end. Then he too laughed out aloud as though the 
whole had suddenly been made clear to him. He sat down 
and, drawing a piece of note-paper toward him, began to 
write. 

Ten minutes later, when the orderly answered the impa- 
tient summons, he found Destinn bent attentively over the 
great map. 

"See that this letter goes immediately to Captain Ar- 
naud's house in the Avenue des Capucins," he commanded. 
■"Ask for Madame Amaud, and deliver it into her hands. 
If she is not at home, bring the letter back to me without 
fail. Have you understood?" 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

The door closed. Colonel Destinn's eyes were fixed on the 
broad red line which ran from north to south, past carefully 
marked towns and villages, through white spaces of open 
plain, skirting broad waterways and low-ridged mountains, 
to the immense yellow blank where it ended abruptly, like 
some proud thought that had come to nothing. Colonel 
Destinn bent lower, his brows contracted in impatient bit- 
terness. With a jed pencil he struck off an inch of the 
great line and marked it with a cross. The place of the 
seven hundred dead. 

The door opened again. He did not hear it. His knuckles 
were pressed against his forehead, as though crushing back 
an intolerable recollection. Only as he was addressed by 
name he started and glanced back over his shoulder. 

"I must apologize. Colonel Destinn. I ventured to come 
in unannounced. The sentry appears to regard me as one of 
the family with the right to come and go as I please." 

"You have earned the privilege. Pray be seated." 

The visitor came slowly, haltingly across the room. He 
came to the table, but he did not accept the proffered chair. 
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He stood in an attitude of listless exhaustion, his hands 
clasped on the heavy walking-stick, his face with its almost 
unearthly transparency half turned to the inpouring sun- 
shine. 

"I was in the Arab quarter last night. Colonel Destinn. 
Ali-Mahomed's brother heads a fresh rising. There will 
be an attack from the north. The Arabs in the town are 
arming stealthily, but they will only move if there has been 
success outside." 

"It is impossible that any armed forces could gather north 
of Sidi-bel-Abbes." 

"Have you considered the constant streams of caravans 
that have been pouring in from the south ? They carry no 
merchandize, and there are no women with them. The men 
are armed." 

Colonel Destinn nodded. 

"That is interesting. If your information is correct, we 
shall have further cause to be grateful to you, Mr. Lowe." 

"It is probably one of the last services I shall be able to 
render. Colonel Destinn," 

"Indeed ! Are you retiring from the — service ?" 

A faint smile of delicate irony passed over the cavernous 
features. 

"Yes, I am retiring from the — service." 

"France will be the loser." 

Stephen Lowe did not speak for a moment. He was 
gazing fixedly and apparently indifferently at the great map 
spread out on the table before him. 

"I wish to retire a rich man. Colonel Destinn." 

"A laudable ambition. Only I fear I can be of very little 
assistance." 

"There you are mistaken." 

Destinn looked up into the keen significant eyes. 
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"You are very persistent, Mr. Lowe," he said. 

"My persistency ends here. I have come with my last 
offer." 

"You must know that it will be refused." 

Stephen Lowe leaned forward ; his frail body emanated a 
sudden power and the knowledge of power. 

"I do not know. My offer is not the old offer, Colonel 
Destinn. It's not money. Some time ago I suggested an 
equal share in the sum offered by the French government 
on such information as I was able to supply. The informa- 
tion was of the slightest. Captain Sower's notes, inherited 
from his father, were practically worthless. But I paid 
highly for them, and I was justified. That offer you re- 
fused." 

"Yes." He smiled faintly, with an indescribable hauteur. 

"You refused. Yet, as a French officer and a naturalized 
Frenchman, you never can offer your invention to another 
nation." 

"There is a man who will inherit it — my son." 

"To-morrow you may have no son." 

Colonel Destinn rose slowly to his feet. They confronted 
■each other for an instant of acute silence. 

"A few weeks ago I made you my second offer. Colonel 
Destinn. I told you that your son was in difficulties — in 
some danger. I told you that it was in my power to pro- 
tect him. You sent me back word that you had nothing 
to add to your first answer." 

"Yes." 

"Now I come with my third and last offer. Lieutenant 
Farquhar is in imminent and deadly peril. His fate lies in 
my hands — in yours." 

"I know you ; you are a spy, the most contemptible being 
on God's earth — the man who sells his country. And you 
expect me to believe you ?" 
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"I expect you to believe me. Colonel Destinn, because 
by now you must have learned that even the most contempt- 
ible creatures on God's earth have moments when tliey speak 
the truth. This is my moment." 

Destinn made a single gesture — ^the instinctive, upward 
movement of a man seeking to protect the face from a sud- 
den blow. 

"My son is in England ; he is with his regiment." 

"If -you had accepted my second offer you would know 
that he resigned his commission over a year ago. He did so 
at Sower's request — ^to save your honor." He waited a mo- 
ment, studying the livid immobile features with a pitying in- 
terest. The iron mask was down. It was a curious, terrible 
thing to see this man, who had brazened out death and every 
law of humanity, reel with the shaking foundations of his 
secret temple. "You gave your son his life," Lowe went on 
quietly. "You have ruined it. In a few hours it may finall)* 
be taken from him. It lies in your power to give him back 
that life and the conditions which make it worth the living. 
Have you not — as I have — some sense of atonement ?" 

"Atonement — ^you ?" 

Lowe bowed his head in grave deprecation. 

"I am a blackmailing scoundrel, and quite ruthless — as 
you have been and are. But I understand atonement. More- 
over, you know that I am not lying — and that what I 
promise to do I will do." 

Suddenly two iron hands gripped him. A face distorted 
and terrible stared into his. 

"I can kill you." 

"It will not save your son." 

"I will set every power on earth moving to discover what 
you are hiding from me." 

"It will be too late." 

Colonel Destinn's hands dropped. For a second he stared 
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unflinchingly into the blazing sunlight — some vulture struck 
in full course. Then he turned and crossed the room. Lowe 
waited composedly, without triumph. He saw Destinn take 
a key from the inner pocket of his dolman and insert it in the 
lock of the small iron safe let into the wall. He came back 
a mom^t later with a sheaf of transparent paper in his 
hand. He swayed slightly. 

"These are — the plans." 

"Yes." 

"I fought Jabez Sower for them. I took a life for them. 
You see — ^there is blood on them." 

"Yes." 

"And now—" 

Lowe made a little movement of assurance. 

^'Consider! A friendly power — " 

Destinn laughed under his breath. 

*'Yes — for whom we are the catspaw. And when we 
have snatched the meat out of the broth and burned our- 
selves, then — then — " He stopped. He held himself erect, 
his head thrown back with a sudden splendor of regained 
power — of inspiration. "Then the hands we have strength- 
ened and the guns we have forged will be turned against us 
as throughout all generations." Very deliberately he tore 
the delicate paper across and across. "Not that," he said 
under his breath, "not that My son — would not desire 
that." 

There was a silence. Stephen Lowe glanced curiously 
and a little bitterly at the white shreds fluttering through 
the sunlight, and then for the last time at the peaceful face 
of the man beside him. 

"You may be right," he said. "It is quite possible that 
you are right. But I am not made like that, Colonel Des- 
tinn." 

He went out, closing the door softly after him. 



CHAPTER XXin 



FATE DECIDES 



HE had said "leave it to Destiny," and sHe had obeyed 
him. There had been something beautiful in the 
thought — something almost religious and very womanly in 
its passive resignation to whatever Heaven might ordain. 
It had made her very happy and light-hearted, lifting a 
whole burden of responsibility from her frail shoulders. 
And Destiny had decreed that Desire Amaud should die. 
He was in his room now, dying quietly and unostentatiously, 
"from the brain downward," as the doctor had explained, 
but from a malady that he could not explain — a mysteri- 
ously rapid and deadly power that made even the minutes 
of life uncertain. The doctor had broken the news to Ma- 
dame Amaud with extreme gentleness, and had been deeply 
moved by the manner of its reception. She had not cried or 
fainted. She had looked at him with her warm brown eyes, 
and had given him her hand with a quiet dignity. 

"It is the win of God, Doctor." 

He had admired her immensely, and she had admired 
herself. "The will of God !" It was beautiful and simple, 
and it was wonderful to find that in spite of modern skep- 
ticism all things work out for the best for those who surren- 
der themselves to the unseen guidance. And so fbr that 
first hour or two Sylvia Arnaud had bowed gracefully to 
the unseen guidance, and had felt herself in a warm still at- 
mosphere of purity and peace. She ibad passed through 
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storms of tribulation and temptation, and the harbor of 
righteousness was in sight. 

And now this woman was here — this woman in the pale 
gray dress, with the brown hair and small dead-white face, 
out of which the eyes burned with a fierce consuming energy 
and purpose. 

"Mrs. Farquhar lies stricken with total paralysis," Gabri- 
elle Smith said. "She can not speak to me, but I can read 
her eyes. She is asking for her son. Madame Arnaud, you 
have influence with Colonel Destinn. You can set Richard 
Farquhar free. You can atone." 

"Atone !" It seemed incredible, ridiculous. It was tact- 
less. Above all, it brought storm into her peace. It was 
like a sudden current of electricity breaking up the stillness 
of that sanctified atmosphere ; it was like a stone flung into 
a quiet pool, sinking fast through the pellucid, unsubstan- 
tial water to the hidden bed-rock. Yet she remained gentle 
— very calm. 

"You ask me to intervene at a strange moment for a 
strange cause. Miss Smith," she said. "My husband is 
dying." 

"And the man who saved him ?" 

"I do not know what you mean." 

"He did not mean that you should. But you must. I do 
not love you, Madame Arnaud. I have no reason to spare 
you—" 

Sylvia glanced toward the curtained doorway and laid 
her finger gently to her lips. 

"Hush, you must not talk so loud. My husband is sleep- 
ing. And then — I am sorry — I can do nothing. Should I 
be justified in trying? Your — feeling blinds you. Miss 
Smith. I can not, even for the memory of a girlhood's 
friendship, take up arms — risk perhaps humiliation and 
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misunderstanding for a man who sold his country 5or a 
woman." 

"And if that woman* had' been you yourself, Madame 
Arnaud ?" 

"That is not possible." 

Yet the gray-green eyes held her — ^pierced through the 
web of romantic fancy which she had woven out of the 
crowded happenings of her life. She took a little groping 
step forward. 

"Miss Smith, I have the feeling that you have come **^ 
tell me something." 

"Mr. Preston is in Sidi-bel-Abbes," was the answer. 
"Mr. Preston serves in Richard Farquhar's old regiment. 
He was instrumental in Mr. Farquhar's disgrace. He has 
come now to make what reparation is possible, for he knows 
that Richard chose the appearance of dishonor to save your 
husband." 

"Desire?" 

"Your happiness, Madame Arnaud." 

Sylvia recoiled the step she had taken. Her hands were 
pressed to her face — ^pale now with neither grief nor in- 
credulity. 

"If that were true — " But she did not ask a question. 
She knew that it was true, and she was conscious of a swift 
change of emotion — a sense of relief, as though some deep- 
hidden wound had healed miraculously. The atmosphere 
around her was once more clear and calm. She had risen 
suddenly to a serene attitude, from whence she gazed down 
on a moving tragedy of hopeless devotion and useless sacri- 
fice. It was pitiable — ^terrible — ^beautiful. Her whole soul 
seemed to expand beneath its beauty. She looked at the 
woman standing before her — this plain, dowdy little woman 
— ^and felt the old hatred change to a magnanimous pity. It 
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was so grotesquely pathetic. Richard had never cared for 
her, never would care for her. There had been no "other 
woman" in his life — only the one, Sylvia Arnaud, for whom 
he had sacrificed his honor, his name, his place. It did not 
occur to her to ask for details. She knew all that she needed 
to know — all that had ever mattered to her. It had been his 
homage to her — magnificent and complete — and her vanity 
seized upon it and hugged it to itself in an ecstasy of satiated 
desire. And now it was for her to act and to use her power 
nobly — ^to regain the ground lost on that fatal evening — ^to 
win back the holy place in his life. Suddenly she held out 
her hands. 

"Gabrielle, forgive me !" she said gently, and there were 
tears gathering on her long lashes. "I must have seemed 
hard — wicked. I did not understand. I had not your love 
— or the faith that love gives. I saw only dishonor — and 
sometimes we who stand outside the stress of life judge very 
harshly." 

"But you knew him," was the stern reproach. 

"I was a child, Gabrielle. Can't you understand? Will 
you too judge harshly?" 

The clear eyes darkened. Gabrielle Smith did not take 
the extended hands. Her own were clasped before her. 

"I have come to plead with you, Madame Arnaud — ^not 
to judge." 

"And if I promise you — if I tell you that I will do all that 
lies in my power — " 

"Then my errand is accomplished." 

Sylvia's hands dropped. It struck her that this woman 
had a mean soul, coarsened with rough contact with the 
world. She could not rise to the high attitudes of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. She could only grasp the material 
things of life. Sylvia caught a glance of her own reflection 
in the glass opposite, and she saw how ethereal her own 
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beauty had become. After all, beauty is the outward and 
visible sign. Suddenly her name was called — roughly yet 
piteously — and her eyes sank. 

"That's my husband," she said gravely. "Even in his 
delirium he is always calling for me. The dying are sacred, 
are they not? We must forgive them as we forgive the 
dead." 

"Yes," Gabrielle assented. 

"I must go to him. But I will do what I have promised. 
I — I will atone for him. Perhaps it may soothe him — com- 
fort him to think that the wrong he has done has been 
righted— don't you think?" 
I "Perhaps." 

But Gabrielle Smith did not seem to see the extended 
hand. There was a hard line about the fine mouth, and 
without greeting — ^almost as though goaded by an impa- 
tient contempt — she went out of the open French windows 
into the brazen glare of the afternoon. Sylvia Amaud 
watched the slight upright figure vanish into the archway 
beyond the courtyard. She was vaguely disconcerted — like 
an actress left suddenly without her cue — ^and beneath 
the tranquil consciousness of virtue there stirred the old 
hatred, the old mistrust. In her audience there were two— 
a man and a woman — who understood her, who foresaw 
and interpreted every gesture. When she herself was car- 
ried away by her own emotions they remained unmoved — 
critical, She did not reason out their influence or their 
knowledge. Her instinct recognized them. The elusive 
sincerity in her, flashing in and out of the silvery shallows 
of her character, felt their reflection fall across the stream, 
threatening danger. But the woman she hated — and the 
man she loved. 

In the sick-room all was still again. The blinds were 
drawn, and in the green-tinted shadows Desire's face shown 
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like a white light. She went softly over to his bedside and 
sat down, looking at him. His eyes were closed, and he ap- 
peared to sleep. A cold wonder crept over her. He had 
changed so completely in those few months of their married 
life that the change ceased to be terrible. This was not the 
man whose fleeting, unknown fascination had caught her 
restless fancy — not even the man she had grown weary of. 
He was nothing — a mere husk of something that had once 
been. Still, as she sat there and looked back on those 
months, many things became triumphantly clear to her. 
She understood why she had grown weary, and why weari- 
ness had changed to nausea. He was a bad man. He had 
sinned ; he had let another suffer for him, and had pursued 
his victim with a relentless hatred. Her woman's instinct 
had recognized the evil and had passed judgment. Beside 
him Richard Farquhar's figure gleamed in the lime-light of 
her imagination — a chevalier of the old school, quixotic and 
romantic. But she did not love him. Perhaps there was 
even somewhere in her a vague contempt — ^at least, a 
slightly patronizing pity strengthened by the knowledge 
that now his salvation was in her hands. Her thoughts 
passed on from him to the implacable, ruthless man who 
had come back to her out of the jaws of death, and to whom 
she was going with the surrender of her whole self. And 
as she thought of him invisible hands tore down the veil, 
and she saw the picture that he had painted of her — saw it 
and shrank from it even though she knew that it was the 
insignia of his power. 

Desire's eyes opened. They rested full on her face, and 
in their recognition, their pathetic, helpless worship she re- 
gained herself and the heights of her virtue. She bent over 
him. 

"Are you better, Desire?" 

"Sylvia." His hand groped feebly for hers. She touched 
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it kindly. She would not reproach him. She was forgiving 
him. He was going to die. And then she would be free. 
She did not think of her freedom. It was like a hidden 
pulse — ^beating persistently, feverishly. 

"I heard you call," she said. "Is there anything you 
want ? The nurse will be back in a moment." 

He caressed her hand with an infinite tenderness. 

"They are going to shoot him at daybreak," he said very 
gently. "And then all will be well, will it not? You will 
forget him. You will learn to understand — everything. We 
shall begin a new life together in a new world, my wife. 
There will be no shadow between us where we are going — " 

She shrank from him, half in horror, half in a vague fear. 
He was dying, and he seemed so sure. He did not ask for 
forgiveness; there was no remorse in his sunken eyes — ■ 
rather a grave serene pity. His hand still held hers. There 
was a power in its weakness which terrified her ; she felt as 
though she would never be able to free herself. 

"Sylvia — you will not leave me ? I feel as though I could 
rest with you beside me. You will stay ?" 

"Yes— yes." 

"I have loved you so greatly, my wife. I have been down 
to hell for love of you, and now I am fighting my way back 
— to you — ^to the light. Love is stronger than sin — ^than 
death — than God Himself — " His voice trailed off again, 
his eyelids dropped, hiding the pale light of ecstatic delir- 
ium. Sylvia sat still. She was shivering. The pulse was 
beating faster. The desire to be free — ^to get away — to 
shake off this deadly fanatic worship became stronger — im- 
perative. Yet she could not move. Her limbs seemed to 
have turned to stone. 

The nurse entered on tiptoe. 

"There is a man — a soldier — in the drawing-room, Ma- 
dame," she whispered. "He brings a message for Madame 
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— it must be delivered at once. I will keep watcH while 
Madame is gone." 

She nodded. She had thrown off the paralyzing terror. 
He had sent for her. She was going to him. It was as 
though a controlling break had suddenly snapped and she 
was being whirled downward — faster and faster. Nothing 
mattered now. She had waited long enough. The little 
fragile chain of self-control had snapped. She was going 
to him — now, cost what it would. Yet outwardly she was 
quite calm as she pushed aside the curtains. Only the un- 
even color of her cheeks might have betrayed her. 

"Yes?" she said interrogatively. 

The legionary standing against the light turned and 
clapped his heels together. 

"A letter, Madame, to be delivered in your hands." 

"I thank you." Her voice sounded gentle, graciously 
courteous. She tore open the letter with steady fingers. 
"Will you take back a message from me?" she asked. 

"Such are my orders, Madame." 

"Will you tell Colonel Destinn 'Yes'?" 

"Is that all, Madame?" 

"That is all." 

Yet he remained motionless, watching her. 

"Madame, I have another message. It is for another 
lady — a Mademoiselle Gabrielle, who is Madame's com- 
panion." 

"From whom ?" 

"From a comrade who dies at daybreak." 

She caught her breath inaudibly. The pulse stopped for 
a moment. In the full course of her reckless purpose some- 
thing gripped and held her— a poignant suspicion, an emo- 
tion that was like jealousy. 

"Mademoiselle Gabrielle is not here," she said slowly. 
"If you give me the message I will deliver it." 
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"It ici verbal." 

"I will deliver it exactly." 

He looked at her. She did not like his face. There was 
an imperturbable arrogance in his eyes which offended her. 

"The message is a simple one. My comrade said to me : 
'Tell her that her faith in me made many things possible. 
Tell her that the reality was more beautiful than the mi- 
rage.' » 

"A strange message." She tried to laugh, but the laugh 
shook and broke off. "I shall endeavor to remember." 

"My comrade will thank you, Madame." 

He saluted and turned to go. But on the threshold of 
the wide-open windows he halted. He seemed to be looking 
at something, and suddenly, to her angry amazement, he 
stopped and picked up a silver frame from the bric-a-brac 
on the low table. 

"What are you doing?" she demanded imperatively. 

He did not answer for a moment. When he turned at 
last his whole manner had changed; the formal respect 
which he had worn like a half-ironical mask had been 
thrown aside, and he faced her with an ease and decision 
that startled her. 

"Who is this, Madame?" 

"Are you mad? Shall I have to report you to your 
colonel ?" 

She glanced at the photograph which he held toward her. 
Against her will, forced by an indescribable fascination, 
her eyes rose again to his face. And suddenly the pulse 
stood still, drowned in a rushing flood of incoherent terrors. 

"That was my brother." 

She used the past tense for the first time with that deadly 
sense of 'conviction. The legionary unfastened his tunic 
and drew out something, which he laid quietly on the table 
beside her. 
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"Then this belongs to you," he said simply. 

Mechanically she took up the little locket and opened it. 
Inside was the thing she knew that she would find, her own 
miniature — a valueless, amateurish effort done in her school- 
girl years for her adored comrade. 

"Who gave you this?" 

"Your brother, Madame." 

"My brother?" 

"I knew him as Philip Grey, Madame. He gave it me 
nearly two years ago — ^when he was dying." 

"Then— he is dead?" 

He made a grave pitying movement of assent. 

"Won't you tell me — everything?" 

For that moment she was very calm — calmer than ever 
before in her life. The flood had rolled back, dragging with 
it much refuse, leaving bare the bed-rock of her own char- 
acter. She stared at it — wondering. 

"He was my friend, Madame. He belonged to my com- 
pany. He was not strong, and one day out in the desert 
he gave way. He went mad, I think — ^mad with exhaustion 
and thirst. He disobeyed orders, and they gave him a dou- 
ble burden. He broke down, and they left him out there — • 
in the desert." 

"How long ago ?" 

"As I have said — nearly two years. It was Colonel Des- 
tinn's great forced march south — one hundred and fifty kilo- 
meters in three days. Many of us died on the road." 

She laughed suddenly. She had the odd feeling that there 
was a third person in the room — a black faceless shadow 
that had laughed with her. She had to make a great effort 
to regain her composure. 

"Yes— and then?" 

"Afterward they allowed me to go back and fetch his 
body. I did not know his real name, but he had given me 
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the locket, and it occurred to me that if ever his people 
knew they would be glad that he had not been left out there 
— alone. He lies in the Legion's cemeteryr—Philip Grey, 
No. 31 12." 

"Yes — I remember — ^thank you." 

She did not see him go. A great blankness had settled 
before her eyes, and when it passed she was alone, staring 
at herself in the beautiful Venetian glass that glittered 
amid the gaudy oriental hangings. And she saw herself 
as never before, not as the lovely injured woman, nor yet 
as Destinn saw her. She was less and more than that. The 
refuse had been swept away, and beneath was the one truth 
in her — ^the bed-rock of one great passion. 

She dressed quickly and went out into the courtyard. A 
voice called her by name with monotonous persistency, but 
she did not hear it. There was a woman with flowers to sell 
standing hesitantly in the passage, but she did not see her. 
She had grown deaf and blind to the present. She was 
looking back along the road she had come, and she saw the 
fate she had invoked stalking invisible beside her. 

"Sylvia! Sylvia!" 

The flower-girl still stood in the shadowy passage. Im- 
perturbably, with inscrutable eyes, she had watched Sylvia 
Arnaud's figure stand out for a moment against the sunlit 
avenue and disappear. She turned now and crossed the 
courtyard to the open windows. The room was empty, 
and that cry of appeal seemed no nearer. It never rose 
nor fell. It went on till it mingled with the drqwsy song 
of the fountain, till the still dead air was full of it. She 
slipped noiselessly over the richly rugged floor. There was 
no light in the room beyond — only green-tinted shadows, a 
white upright figure which in that sickly gloom seemed 
luminous. 

"Sylvia!" 
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Like a panther she had sprung to his side. Her arms 
were about him. She held him with a strength that was 
life itself. He tottered, and she half dragged, half carried 
him to the bed. 

"Sylvia — I had lost you — I thought that you had left me. 
You have come back — " 

"She has not come back — she does not hear you!" Her 
hands gripped his shoulders with the unconscious cruelty 
of passion. "It is not your wife who holds you. It is I 
who love you — ^Desire, oh, my beloved — " 

He wrenched himself free. She was kneeling beside him, 
and his wide-open eyes were on a level with her face. 

"You! Where is Sylvia? My wife— " 

She laughed at him in savage, self-tortured mockery. 

"She is not here. She has gone. She has gone to the 
man she loves — for whose sake she has lied and cheated. 
No, no, not that poor legionary whom you will kill — ^but to 
a man who laughs at you. I have followed them. I have 
seen her in his arms. That night of the alarm she was 
with him — she is with him now — Monsieur mon Colonel of 
the Legion." 

He sat upright with a last blaze of strength, and what 
she saw written on his face checked her. She flung her 
arms about him, her voice hoarse with a new instinctive 
terror. 

"No, no, it's not true — I lied — I saw nothing. I — ^may 
God forgive me — it is not true." 

He did not speak. He looked at her a moment longer. 
Then he dropped back and lay still with his face to the wall. 
He was very quiet. The wailing pleading voice was hushed 
now. There was something in the room that had not been 
there before. The woman rose to her feet. She gathered 
up her strewn rosebuds, and one she laid gently on his pil- 
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low. She also had changed. The passion had dropped 
from her. Her features were grave — terrible in their se- 
renity. 

A minute later when the nurse returned, she did not see 
the curtains of the opposite door fall in their place. She 
saw only, with the quick perception of familiarity, the new 
thing that had entered in her absence. 

"Philip Grey, No. 31 12, Legion Etrangere." 
Sylvia knelt, with clasped hands, and gazed at the roughly 
cut letters. Around her and above her a sea of crosses 
lifted up their gaunt black arms — ^hundreds upon hundreds, 
in the voiceless identical supplication of forgotten things. 
She prayed softly. It was an old prayer, remembered from 
her childhood. It came to her like the melody of a song or 
a breath of lavender from an old forgotten hiding-place 
of memory. When she had finished praying she passed her 
hand gently over the rough turf. She did not cry. She 
felt herself surrounded with a peace that was above tears. 
Little by little the flood was flowing back on its old course. 
She was thinking what she should say to Destinn when he 
came to claim her. She would rise up and point to this 
piteous untended mound. "This lies between us," she would 
say to him. "I have sinned, and the dead I loved have risen 
to condemn and save me. I was a weak erring woman, 
and fate has punished me. It gave my love to the rnan I 
should have hated with the bitterest hatred. And the hor- 
ror of it will haunt me to my life's end." She would not 
curse him. In expiation she would claim Richard Farqu- 
har's life. "Whom I have also wronged, whom I have 
sinned against, heartlessly and wickedly." That would be 
the end — the greatest expiation of all. She would go back 
to her husband ; she would take up the broken threads and 
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weave them to the perfect pattern. She would carry with 
her the memory of that brief glimpse of her own soul, of 
her own love. The dead are not in vain — it was a beautiful 
thought — 

Steps sounded on the gravel pathway. She looked up, 
but it was not Destinn who came toward her. It was the 
flower-seller, her basket crowded with fresh blossoms. 

"Roses, Madame ? Roses to offer to the dear dead ?" 

"Ah, yes, I thank you. Give me all that you have." 

She covered the low mound with gorgeous red and gold. 
The beauty of it — of this chance — lifted her grief on soft 
wings to a gentle, almost happy resignation. She said, smil- 
ing, "I shall come every day, and every day you must bring 
me all your flowers." 

She wondered what it was — ^what had come over her. 
Something had happened. There had been a sharp, insignifi- 
cant little pain between her shoulders — a mere nothing. She 
caught her breath; it hurt her, and she turned slowly, her 
eyes wide open with a childish amazement. She was con- 
scious of no definite sensation, yet everything was changing 
— rapidly; she was changing. It was a wonderful feeling, 
like the dropping of a great burden, and yet it frightened 
her. 

"What has happened?" 

The woman opposite her said nothing. Her face, through 
the rising mist, was blank, unreadable. Sylvia put her fin- 
gers to her lips — she did not know why she had done so; 
she saw now that there was blood on her fingers. She re- 
membered that she had kissed one of the roses. Perhaps it 
had bled. She tried to turn back again. Her limbs were 
curiously heavy — almost leaden. It seemed to her that they 
dragged her back from some great flight upward through 
infinities of space — that within herself there had been a 
cleavage, the breaking of a truce between old enemies, in 
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whose straggle she suffered helplessly. But her mind was 
clear. With the miraculous swiftness of a dream she re- 
lived each trivial incident, each thought. "The truth was 
more beautiful than the mirage," Farquhar had said. She 
wondered what he had meant. What is the truth? What 
is mirage ? Had she ever known ? Would she ever know ? 
She stretched out her hands gropingly into the light that 
was coming. Still she did not understand ; but suddenly it 
flashed upon her — ^how beautiful she would look — 

Then the burden fell from her wholly and she dropped, 
face downward, amid the scattered roses. 



CHAPTER XXiy 



ATONEMENT 



"A /TRS. FARQUHAR, do you hear me— do you under- 

IVi stand?" 

The wide blue eyes flickered an instant ; it was her only 
response. She lay stretched out, white and still on the great 
bed — a pathetic figure in which age and childhood's frailty 
had joined in the completed circle of life. Her hands lay 
on the counterpane. They were still loaded with rings, and 
the heavy glistening stones seemed to have drawn in all the 
vitality from the dead and helpless fingers. For the first time 
her wig sat straight, and by contrast the face beneath looked 
smaller, wizened and shriveled like a little old witch who, 
somehow or other, had retained a grotesque fascination. 
Only the eyes were terrible. Save for that one scarcely per- 
ceptible flicker of assent they never closed or wavered, yet 
the change in them was ceaseless. They passed from face 
to face with a concentrated intensity that was savage in its 
dumb significance. They became then pitiable in their ap- 
peal or frantic in their fierce impatience. 

Preston, standing beside her, took one of the helpless 
hands and pressed it shyly. 

"You understand, Mrs. Farquhar? I've been something 
worse than a blackguard — I've been a fool. But now I'm 
going to make good. You trust me now, don't you ? You 
believe me — I'd lay down my life to have Richard back. 
You know that? I won't touch my native shore till I've 
made things right." 

254 
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It was scarcely a smile that shadowed the blue eyes. Then 
suddenly they closed, and the last sign of life was snuffed 
out like the light of a candle. Preston looked up. Gabrielle 
stood at the foot of the bed and she beckoned him, and 
they went out together in the adjoining room. Preston 
closed the door. His boy's face, contrasting curiously with 
the upright powerful figure, had lost its hopefulness and 
had become haggard and overcast. 

"My God, and to think that I was instrumental in that!" 
he said hoarsely. "I — I feel as though I had murdered 
some one ; it's pitiable — ^terrible. I shall see those eyes to 
my life's enxi, Miss Smith." 

She nodded from the window where she stood looking 
out on to the street bathed in the mellow glow of evening. 

"It is awful to watch the struggle," she said half to her- 
self. "She is trying to tell us something, and I can not read 
the message. Her eyes are full of it — I feel that I am blind 
and stupid not to understand — ^but I only know that it is vi- 
tal, that it may mean life or death." 

"Death?" he echoed blankly. 

"After what you saw that night, don't you realize that 
death is not far off?" 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 

"I won't believe it," he said decisively. "They dare not." 

"Is there anything that dare not be done to a legionary ?'* 

"He is an Englishman. If — if they dared I should make 
it an international question — I should rouse all England — " 

"Would you succeed in getting a letter into the Times, 
do you think, Mr. Preston?" 

He drew his hands out of his pockets and swung round 
angrily on her. She was smiling with a wry amusement. 

"Miss Smith — can you afford to laugh ?" 

"Yes — a little. I suppose you think me heartless. As 
a matter of fact, we laugh most easily when — " She stopped 
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short witH a gesture of impatience. "Forgive me, I have 
a tendency to be trite, and at that moment I was perilously 
near pathos as well." 

"I know what you mean, though. I didn't think you 
heartless. But you can't feel as I do. You haven't all this 
on your conscience — you weren't his friend, as I was." He 
caught a glimpse of her face clean cut against the light, 
and suddenly he faltered and then went on with the rapidity 
of panic. "Miss Smith — ^there's something I've been want- 
ing to say to you. It's been haunting me, and I haven't 
had the courage, but I must out with it sooner or later. I 
feel as though I knew you — had met you somewhere — un- 
der another name — " 

"In another life." She turned and came toward him, and 
stood looking him full in the eyes with a gentle gravity. 
"That is quite possible, Mr. Preston. There is such a 
thing as transmigration of the soul, and it is the etiquette 
of the system that souls remeeting in another life agree not 
to recognize. It might be awkward for both parties. There 
would be always those who had gone up and those who had 
gone under, and the gone-up-a-pegs never want to know 
the down-in-the-dumps — " 

"I think you wrong us," he broke in impetuously. 

" — and sometimes the down-in-the-dtmips want to work 
their way up in peace and without help," she finished, with 
a new warmth in her deep voice. 

He looked at her steadily, and the slow color mounted 
to his eyes, 

"I — ^I understand. You're rather splendid. Miss Smith." 
Then he turned away and with a simple instinctive gal- 
lantry reverted to the first subject of their thoughts as 
though his own interruption had never been. He became 
the severely practical Englishman behind whom there lurked 
a boy, a little awestruck, deeply moved. "I came away 
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before the court martial began," he said gruffly. "They 
wouldn't let me hang around, and it wasn't much good. So 
I got hold of a friendly corporal and made him promise to 
come here with the news as soon as he was free. He ought 
to have been here hours ago." 

"Possibly you paid him in advance," she suggested grimly. 

He laughed. 

"Not I. But I promised much of the future. One can 
buy most of these fellows. Thank God I am decently oflF 
now. If I have to buy up all Sidi-bel-Abbes — " He broke 
off. "Don't laugh at me — for pity's sake. I know I'm a 
bungling fool — I know too that I'm pretty helpless — ^but I 
must do something. He was my friend. If one can talk 
of love between men I — I loved him. And then — " He 
hesitated, and she looked at him strangely. 

"Yes, that has puzzled me. You loved him, and you be- 
lieved the worst of him." 

He made as if to answer, but no answer came. Some- 
thing in her eyes and voice silenced him — ^he scarcely knew 
why. He turned his head, staring miserably before him. 

"If I could only set things right — ^make good!" he mut- 
tered. 

She made a little gesture of assent. 

"That seems to me all that we live for," she said thought- 
fully, "to make good — either to others or to ourselves. Only 
— it isn't often granted us." 

He had the feeling that she was not speaking to him, that 
for the moment he had passed out of her range of vision, 
and he remained silent. Some one tapped at the door, and 
instantly their eyes met in mutual interrogation. 

"My corporal, perhaps," he said. 

"A gentleman to see you, Mademoiselle." 

She hesitated an instant. 

"Show him into Mrs. Farquhar's boudoir. I will come 
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at once." She glanced quickly back over her shoulder. 
"You — you will let me know if there is any news ?" 

"At once — of course." 

She passed into the little adjoining sitting-room and 
closed the door quietly behind her. So quiet indeed had 
been her entry that the man hunched together by the win- 
dow did not appear to notice her. His face was turned to 
the full light as though in deliberate defiance of its own 
harshly revealed suffering and misery. 

"Stephen!" He started and tried to rise, but she came 
toward him with an authoritative movement. "No, don't 
get up. Sit there. You look — ^tired — ill." 

"Yes, I am ill," he admitted. He dropped back with a 
short stifled sigh. "If I had not been ill I should not have 
come. It is my only excuse." He looked at her almost 
wistfully. "You do not think it is excuse enough?" 

She stood beside him, her hands loosely linked together, 
her eyes fixed gravely before her. 

"There is no excuse needed, Stephen." 

"You think then it was a mistake?" 

"I think that it is sad for both of us. It is like bringing 
one's old treasures out of a forgotten hiding-place into the 
sunlight. One sees that the dust has gathered and that — we 
have gone on." 

"I have not come to bring out my old treasures," he said. 
He had winced, but his voice was steady enough. "I have 
come to ask you for your charity, Gabrielle." 

"My charity?" she echoed. 

"Yes. It is a great thing I have come to ask. If you 
were not what you are I should have no hope. But I know 
you to be generous, and I am at a point in life where noth- 
ing can be refused." 

"Stephen !" 

He looked her steadily in the pitying, sorrowful eyes. 
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"I have not ccwne for sympathy, Gabrielle. I am glad it's 
over and done with. It has been a poor business. The 
villain in the piece is usually a pretty miserable creature at 
heart, playing the role because it is the only one he has 
been given the ability to play, not knowing why and dodg- 
ing the^abuse of the audience as best he can. So there is 
nothing to regret. With one thing I should be content — " 

"If I can give you that one thing, Stephen — " 

He got up with an energy which in that frail, disease- 
weakened frame seemed almost terrible, 

"I had never meant to see you again," he said. "1 knew 
what you felt — I knew that it was right. You had no need 
of me or of my atonement. But / had need of it. You are 
big-minded; you will understand that it is not always to 
our victims that we make amends but to ourselves — ^to that 
in us which we have desecrated^ You were the one good in 
me, and the evil I did you was the one great evil against 
myself, and the one evil which I regret and for which I 
must pay before I die. I had meant to die a rich man, Ga- 
brielle. I have plotted and schemed for money. I thought 
it would console me at the end to think that I had saved 
you from the drudgery and misery of your life — a poor 
consolation, but all that I could ever hope for. But things 
have gone wrong. There is nothing left me, Gabrielle, but 
your charity." 

"What do you ask of me ?" 

"To accept my name and that which the French state will 
give my wife in payment for the services I have done her. 
It is all I have to give, Gabrielle. Accept it — no, don't 
shrink from me like that. I am a dying man — remember 
that. I ask nothing for myself but a poor formality; it 
may be a few days — a few weeks at most, and then — and 
you will be free." 

"I am free now," she answered swiftly. "But if I yielded 
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to you I should never be free again. Don't you understand 
— that I am not the woman to measure honor and dishonor 
by a name — ^my happiness by my dependence. I loved you 
and I accepted dishonor for your sake. I ceased to love you 
and regained my honor the same hour I refused yoiu: name. 
That was my atonement to myself. Nothing has changed 
since, — or, yes, one thing — " Her eyes lit up with fiery 
recollection. "Two years ago I might have yielded, Ste- 
phen," she said, "not to my need of you, but to your need 
of me. But I can't do that now. There are sacrifices we 
dare not bring. You have said yourself that we carry with- 
in us something which, if we desecrate, brings us a never- 
ending remorse. To accept your oifer would be to wrong 
myself — and you — ^too deeply." 

He made a movement of desperate appeal. 

"You say something has changed. You do not change 
easily. What is it, Gabrielle?" 

But she did not answer him. The door had opened and 
Preston, with white stern face, stood on the threshold. 

"Corporal Gotz is here," he said. "Miss Smith — ^will 
you come?" 

And Lowe saw how she turned from him, not with indif- 
ference, but with the absolute oblivion of a mind whose 
whole force has swept suddenly in one deep channel. He 
followed her to the open door and stood there, silent and 
forgotten, watching her. 

Corporal Gotz bowed as she entered. He looked at her 
narrowly, a little curiously. 

"I heard your name," he said In his careful French. "You 
are Miss Gabrielle Smith?" 

"Yes," she answered. 

"Then I have a message for you — from my comrade." 

"From Richard Farquhar?" 

"I know him as Richard Nameless. He gave me the mes- 
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sage out there in the desert. He had saved us all from the 
Arabs — ^his ofBcers from their own men — ^his comrades 
from their responsibility of their revolt; he had taken it 
upon his own shoulders. He knew what that meant as well 
as, I did. He asked me to tell you how it happened. I think 
that he wanted you to understand that he had been loyal to 
his soldier's duty. He told me to tell you that you had 
made it possible." 

"I thank you." 

"There was something else — a simple sentence that I have 
retained word for word. 'Tell her/ he said, 'that truth was 
more beautiful than the mirage.' " 

There was a brief silence. She stood in the full red glow 
of the evening as it poured in through the window, and Ste- 
phen saw her face. It seemed to him inspired, almost beau- 
tiful — a miracle of a great happiness. 

"And the sentence ?" It was Preston who spoke, and for 
all his self-restraint his voice had lost its steadiness. 

"To be shot at daybreak." 

Silence again. The light in her face was no less perfect, 
but it had broadened — deepened. She had passed on from 
beauty to strength, to an unfaltering dignity which was be- 
yond fear or grief. 

"It is impossible — absurd — " Preston muttered. 

She turned to him then as though waking from a dream. 
The brief moment of serene triumphant happiness had 
passed. She was face to face with life again, and the 
strength and beauty were alight with the old fiery resolu- 
tion. 

"It is impossible," she said. "But we have one hope 
before all others. Madame Arnaud has influence, and she 
has given me her word to use it." 

"Madame Arnaud is dead." They stared at Gotz in 
stricken horrified silence, and he added grimly: "She was 
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murdered by a Jewish flower-seiler this afternoon. It was 
Colonel Destinn who found her. There is no hope from 
that quarter." 

"Then there are other means," Preston said. He came 
impulsively across the room and stood opposite the legion- 
ary, his eyes full of significance. "Corporal, this Nameless, 
as you call him, is my friend. I'll stop at nothing to free 
him. I'm a rich man. If I could find any one — any one 
with power to help me — I'll make it worth his while. You 
understand ?" 

The German looked up at him with a faintly arrogant 
amusement. 

"Perfectly. Now I, for instance, have pov/er — not much, 
but as much as you will be able to buy." 

"Exactly. And I have money. Here are three thousand 
francs as a beginning. If we succeed you shall have as 
much more." 

Gotz touched the French notes counted on the table with 
an idle contemptuous finger. 

"The difficulties are practically insurmountable. That is 
not enough." 

"Make your own price." 

"I have no price." 

Gabrielle turned suddenly from the window. Her eyes 
flashed into the legionary's face. 

"Perhaps I understand," she said quietly. "You too are 
Richard Farquhar's friend?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle." 

"That is why you have no price?" 

The hard lines softened. He looked at her with his small 
well-shaped head a little on one side, his cold gray eyes 
smiling. 

"Yes, Mademoiselle." 

"Then you will help me V' 
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In that single impulsive appeal for herself, and for her- 
self alone, she had revealed all that Lowe had waited for. 
He left his place at the door of the inner room. Through- 
out that brief interview he had watched her steadfastly. 
Now his gaze sank. His own face wore the color of death. 

"Yes, Mademoiselle," Gotz answered. "I will help you." 

Lowe stood at her side. He seemed to brush the promise 
and its maker out of his path — not contemptuously, but 
with the swift decision of a strength that knows itself in- 
vincible. For that moment he dominated. When he spoke 
his voice sounded subdued and yet firm, like that of a man, 
already weary to exhaustion, who hoards all his remaining 
force for a last purpose. 

"And if I had help to offer would you accept it now, 
Gabrielle?" 

"Thankfully, Stephen." 

His back was toward the two men. He looked her full 
in the eyes, and she knew in that instant that for him no 
other beings existed but themselves. He spoke to her for 
the last time, and each word was weighted with the solemn 
significance of farewell. 

"I think I understand," he said. "I am grateful that I 
understand, Gabrielle. There is irony in it all, but fate is 
often ironical, and at the end she has dealt kindly with me. 
She has given me a chance for which I never could have 
hoped — a final happiness that seems too great. I had 
planned things very diflferently, very inadequately, and now 
what seemed to me impossible has been made possible. I 
can pay my debt, and I know that — for my sake also — you 
will be glad. I shall be at peace with you and with myself, 
Gabrielle." 

The tears rose to her eyes. 

"There is already peace between us, Stephen." 

He was silent a moment, still looking at her with a grave 
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intensity that was now unshadowed. Like a traveler who 
starts out on a long exile, he was gathering together all the 
treasures of his memory. So much was his to bear with 
him. When the past was paid for he could go forward — 
as he had prayed — in peace, 

"Richard Farquhar's life is safe," he said simply. 

"Have you the power to save it ?" 

"Not the power, but the knowledge. Even Colonel Des- 
tinn will not murder his own son," 

The payment had been made. A delicately woven plan 
had been finally destroyed. And in that moment he felt that 
he was free. He heard Preston's smothered incredulous 
exclamation ; he saw the light break over her face. 

"That was Mrs. Farquhar's message," she said swiftly. 
"Thank God that we have understood in time. Stephen — 
you will go now — at once — to Colonel Destinn." 

"Yes," — ^he limped wearily toward the door — "at once." 

"It is useless." 

He stopped short, as though an iron hand had arrested 
him. 

"Useless? What do you mean?" 

"This much"— the legionary's features were shadowed 
with a faint irony — "that your information, wonderful as it 
is, has come too late. Colonel Destinn rode out of Sidi- 
bel-Abbes three hours ago. His destination is unknown, 
and when he returns it may be that the sun will have already 
risen." 

Stephen Lowe turned slowly. First and last he saw the 
face of a woman. He read there only an infinite compas- 
sion. 



CHAPTER XXV 



TOWARD DAWN 



THE clock in the guard-room struck twelve o'clock. The 
sound, harsh and emotionless as grim utility itself, 
clove through the shrieks in the neighboring cell, and for 
a minute after that persistent, shrill-voiced reminder there 
was an absolute stillness. Then from far off down the stone 
passage came the dull tramp of an approaching sentry, a 
drunken scream which ended suddenly in the banging to of 
an iron door and the rasp of a turning lock. The chorus 
of mad shouts and curses rose again like the howl of a 
momentarily subdued tempest. 

In the condemned cell the quiet remained unbroken. 
Richard Farquhar had not moved. He stood with his back 
against the wall, his arms folded, watching the yellow streak 
of light that filtered through the narrow barred window 
and fell slantwise across the darkness to the iron door oppo- 
site. He knew that the light came from an overhanging 
lantern outside, and that beneath a sentry with fixed bay- 
onet kept guard. He also in his turn had kept guard. He 
had looked up at the barred window and wondered what 
were the sensations of the man hidden from him by the 
blank, white prison wall. Now he knew. It seemed to 
him that behind the somber shadows there were shapes 
watching him — ^the untold hundreds to whom that single 
ray had been the flame of their own lives. As twelve 
o'clock had struck they had told themselves, "This is the 
last time," and some had groaned, and some had cursed, and 
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some had laughed. In the neighboring cells, as now, there 
had been an instant's hush. Drunken despair and vice had 
exchanged glances through the darkness. "He won't hear 
that again, poor devil! Ah, well, our turn next!" And 
they had howled down the ugly specter of recollection. 
For an hour or two longer the light had burned steadily. 
Then it had begun to fade and had become a sickly yellow — 
and suddenly the man watching had seen that it was the 
sun and heard the tramp of feet, the sharp rattle of arms, 
and the beat of a muffled drum. It was morning. 

Richard Farquhar waited as others had waited. He was 
not conscious of fear, but the hour remaining to him had 
become precious. There was no future now — scarcely a 
present — and all the unwearied strength of his mind, 
thwarted by that black, mysterious wall, recoiled and trav- 
eled back swiftly over the road along which he had come. 
It was a road that he now barely recognized. The land- 
marks that had once risen up before him, magnificent, ter- 
rible, or alluring, had faded to insignificance. He realized 
that they had been no more than shadows thrown by his 
own character, his own desires — ^the reflections of a great 
need and a great ideal. One shadow at least — ^the loveliest 
— ^he had followed with an unfaltering and fanatic faith. 
He had invested it with reality ; to him it had been a frail 
and beautiful chalice, into which he had poured the wealth 
of his dreams and beliefs. But it had not been strong 
enough, and the shadow had been no more than a shadow. 
The chalice had been broken, and he saw too late that 
there is no cruelty so blind and ruthless as that of the wor- 
shiper to the idol. He understood why Sylvia had turned 
from him to Arnaud and from Amaud to a man who be- 
lieved neither in God nor devil. They had held up their 
picture of her to her eyes, and with a childish vanity she 
liad striven to confirm their faith, to win that faith in her- 
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self. And in that endeavor she had suffered. He remem- 
bered her as she had stood that last evening against the 
open doorway, a white frightened ghost of the Madonna 
woman as he had dreamed her, a pitiable, almost tragic fig- 
ure striving, even in that moment of bkak reality, to gather 
about her the rags of her lost saintship. A great compas- 
sion swept over him. She had belonged to a dying genera- 
tion, to a race of men who bow low to the woman they 
openly despise. With them there would have been no need 
of pretense, no need to play the comedy of high uncompro- 
mising virtue. She could have been frankly herself, the gay, 
inconsequent, irresponsible plaything. Instead two men had 
made her their inspiration — and their martyr. 

Thus Richard Farquhar, looking back, judged without 
bitterness. There was indeed no cause for bitterness, since 
there had been no loss. The desire had been granted, the 
ideal realized. Behind the shadow there had been the 
reality. It had seemed less beautiful. It had looked so 
plain and matter-of-fact that he had not recognized it 
and passed it by, following the chimera of his fancy. 
He saw it now as a small grave-faced woman, very 
resolute, very prim in her unorthodoxy. He saw it 
defying his drunken frenzy with unflinching kindly eyes. 
It had knelt before the fire, tending him in its frank 
self-possessed way. It had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
him in a black hour, holding him back from the last refuge 
of despair. To what end ? He had passed from failure to 
failure to this — ^the greatest failure of all. To be shot at 
daybreak as a disloyal soldier ! He straightened up with a 
new vigor. She would know the truth — and he had the 
swift conviction that she would not call it failure. She had 
a strange judgment. "Whatever you did, Richard, it was 
not useless, not wasted" — that had been her farewell mes- 
sage to him, her sentence on his life. And suddenly he saw 
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her as he had seen her that night through the flying clouds 
of delirium — ^the woman he had unconsciously loved and 
unconsciously believed in, the very soul of her ; he felt the 
strength of her arms about him, the touch of those curi- 
ously delicate hands ; he heard the strange break in a voice 
that throughout had never faltered: "You must live for 
my sake. I am only a poor human being. I can not do 
without you on my earth." And with that memory there 
seethed up in him a last and awful desire of life.' It was 
his death struggle, the instinctive revolt of mind and body 
in their full vigor against annihilation. For an instant it 
blotted out the light, leaving him in chaotic darkness. To 
go back into the battle, to pick up his weapons and fight 
side by side with his new comrade, upward from their 
seeming failure to ultimate victory, that was his right, the 
just claim of his man's strength. He had the feeling that 
he was beating with frantic bleeding hands against the 
prison door, and yet when the madness had passed he knew 
that he had not moved. There was the sweat of a great 
agony on his brow, but he still stood quietly, with folded 
arms, gazing fixedly at the yellow stream of light. Never- 
theless he had gone on, the struggle was over. The black 
valley lay behind him. He had climbed on to the heights of 
resignation, and from thence awaited the breaking of his 
dawn — 

Footsteps sounded again on the passage. He glanced 
involuntarily at the light. It still burned steadily. Morn- 
ing was not yet come. Nor could he hear voices or the 
familiar clash of bayonets. The footsteps were swift, 
stealthy. The jarring turn of the key in the lock sounded 
subdued, as though the strength of the will behind it had 
hushed sound itself. Farquhar faced about firmly. If this 
were death, then it came under a strange guise. The door 
swung open. For an instant the light from the window 
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spread out and mingled with the dingy reflection from the 
passage, then narrowed once more, leaving the darkness on 
either hand the more impenetrable. 

"Nameless !" 

"Yes?" 

"Take these clothes. Change instantly — " 

"Who are you?" 

"I will introduce myself later on. Do as I tell you." 

A shadow moved and came out into the line of light. 
Farquhar caught a glimpse of the gaunt hard-lined face 
frozen now into impassive resolution. He tossed the bun- 
dle of clothes back on to the floor. 

"Gotz, you fool, do you think I would do it? It's use- 
less. I'm not going to have you shot in my stead." 

"Pig-headed Englishman, do you think I should ask you 
to do anything so sensible? Get into these clothes if you 
don't want to be strangled ! Name of Heaven, Don Quixote, 
may not it occur to Sancho Panza to accompany you on 
your little expedition into freedom?" 

"It seems to me that of the two Sancho Panza is the 
madder, the more Quixotic — " 

"I give you two minutes. If we are not both out of here 
by then we can say our prayers." 

"The whole thing is impossible — " 

But even in the half-light he had caught the blaze in the 
usually cold and arrogant eyes. It fired his blood. It was 
like a blast of northern wind in the fetid closeness. 

"It is not impossible. Your friends are here — ^your 
mother. There are horses waiting for us both outside the 
fortifications. To-morrow we shall be in Oran. God, man 
— if you had seen her face when I gave your message! 
Will you let that little woman break her heart over you ?" 

Farquhar tore off his tunic. 

"Who has the watch?" 
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"Bertrand. He went over to the canteen five minutes 
ago. As I know, he will not be back yet a while. At the 
worst we have three minutes to spare." 

"Give me that coat!" 

Neither man had raised his voice above a whisper. Gotz's 
laugh was inaudible. 

"Ah, das ewig Weibliche! Are you ready?" 

"Yes." 

"Then come." 

The iron door swung back smoothly. In the neighboring 
cell there was a sudden hush; as though warned by some 
instinct the rough voices died down into a dull murmur, 
through which the two listeners heard other sounds — a 
harsh command, heavy approaching footsteps. Gotz closed 
the door. He set his back against it, and in the pale light 
falling aslant his face Farquhar saw that he was smiling 
savagely. ' 

"I demand a hundred pardons. I miscalculated. Our 
friend Bertrand has deserted the bottle a minute too soon. 
It is scarcely credible. No doubt he intends to pay you a 
farewell call. In which case accept my profuse apologies. 
Nameless." 

"You have sacrificed yourself uselessly," was the bittei 
answer. 

"No sacrifice is useless ; it is sometimes a privilege." 

"I won't thank you, Gotz von Berlichingen." 

Both men were very calm, very self-possessed in their 
grave courtesy to each other. Had the filthy cell been a 
fashionable club room they could not have shown a greater 
coolness, a greater ease of manner. 

"Who goes with Bertrand on the round?" Farquhar asked 
almost with indifference. 

"Harding. He knows. He will do all he can. Be quiet 
now — they are in the next cell." 
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The drunken shouts subsided suddenly into a cowed sul- 
len silence. They heard the sergeant's savage abuse, the 
jangle of keys, the clang of an iron door slammed violently 
to. Instantly the chorus broke out afresh with a redoubled 
violence, in which all other sound was lost — 

"Notre petit officier, c'esf un lacheT 

Farquhar came out of the shadows to the corporal's side. 

"There must be no struggle," he said. "It would be quite 
useless, and we must keep Harding out of this." 

"Yes, of course." 

"You said I had friends here. Who ?" 

"An Englishman for one, who calls himself Preston." 

"What does he know?" 

"Everything — ^more than you do, Don Quixote, But 
wisdom invariably comes too late in this world. Hush !" 

With a roar of laughter the song came to an end, and 
in the brief lull that followed the two men listened intently. 
Outside in the corridor they could hear neither footsteps 
nor voices. Both sounds seemed to have been blotted out, 
suddenly and completely. Yet the silence was not absolute. 
There was movement. They could hear it brushing along 
the wall, against the door. There was a smothered stifled 
sound, like the masked agonized breathing of an exhausted 
runner; it rose for an instant to a definite, inarticulate cry, 
and then dropped again with a thud into a dead hush. 
Without warning Gotz wrenched open the door. By the 
dim light of the lantern falling into the now darkened pas- 
sage they saw the body of a man lying face downward 
on the- stone. He still breathed. Beyond him, leaning 
against the wall, was the German doctor. His head was 
thrown back; they saw his face — a white mask, made 
whiter by the dark line of blood trickling from the half- 
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open mouth. His eyes shone to meet them with a boyish 
triumph. 

"He wanted to go in — I knew — we fought and I managed 
to stun him — ^the road is clear, Enghshman." 

"Good God, do you think we are going to leave you 
there?" 

Farquhar had sprung across the prostrate body, but Har- 
ding waved him back with a gentle movement of finality. 

"You must." 

"You are hurt." 

"He got at me with his bayonet. It's all over. Go — don't 
make it all — in vain." 

Farquhar caught the cold fast-weakening hand in his. 
Danger was forgotten in grief and self-reproach. 

"Must I bring death and destruction to you also ?" 

The fading eyes brightened. 

"This is not death — not destruction. It was my chance 
— ^to make good — " He faltered and staggered to his knees. 
"Gotz von Berlichingen — I — I have known always — ^Your 
Highness — ^greet our Fatherland — " He made a last effort 
to draw himself up to the salute and fell quietly forward. 
There was now no sound in the corridor save the breathing 
of the unconscious corporal. Over the dead body of the 
little legionary the eyes of the two men met. 

"You will forget what you have heard," Gotz said simply. 
"The road is clear. We must not make the sacrifice a use- 
less one. Come!" 

"The sentries — " 

"The sentries are the men you saved. The sentries are 
blind to-night." 

They hurried on silently down the passage, past th« barred 
doors behind which despair and madness still howled mem- 
ory into stupor. At the entrance to the prison-house a 
sentry stood on guard. He did not look at them or seem to 
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hear them. A hot, stifling summer wind drove into their 
faces, and overhead a phantom army of clouds scurried 
before the moon and plunged the empty courtyard into 
alternate light and darkness. Gotz led the way to the iron 
gates, which stood out like delicate filigree against the light 
of the avenue beyond. The sergeant in charge had long 
since retired, yawning and cursing, into the guard-house. 
Two sentries kept watch. They looked neither to the right 
nor left. As Farquhar passed one of them raised his head 
as though to watch the rapidly changing sky. 
j "Good luck to you, Enghshman!" 

The avenue was deserted. Gotz touched his companion 
on the elbow. 

"We have only a quarter of an hour's start instead of 
three hours. We must hurry as much as we dare. In the 
boulevards walk like the rest. If we get separated remem- 
ber — in the Palm Grove outside the northern wall." 

They began to run. There was no sound save their own 
rapid footfalls, no movement save that of their own shad- 
ows flashing in and out amid the trees. At the turning 
which led into the chief boulevard they pulled up and let 
themselves drift with the thin stream of belated pleasure- 
seekers. Farquhar pulled his wide-brimmed hat deeper 
over his eyes. The crowd was now too small for safety. 
They passed under the brilliant lights of the cafes, where 
officers sat and drank their absinthe and watched the pass- 
ers-by with idle amusement. Gotz, still in uniform, saluted 
with mechanical regularity. To be stopped even for an in- 
stant was to be detected. Farquhar kept to the outside 
of the pavement. At a cross-road a straggling caravan 
caused a momentary blockage, and the crowd jostled 
one another with an irritable impatience born of the heat, 
bad wine and the hour. Farquhar was pushed up against 
an officer. The man turned grumbling, and they stared at 
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each other with silent recognition. It was the little major. 
He had been drinking heavily, and his good-natured face 
was flushed and swollen-looking, his eyes unsteady. They 
opened wide for a moment with a quizzical amusement, and 
involuntarily Farquhar drew himself up to meet the catas- 
trophe. Gotz also had stopped and waited. The major 
looked from one to the other. Then he began to laugh. 

"Bon voyage, mes enfants!" 

He turned unsteadily and lost himself in the crowd. 

Farquhar staggered on like a man possessed. The swift 
transition from despair to hope had shaken a nerve which 
had upheld him through despair itself. To him the familiar 
kaleidoscope of many colors, of many nationalities, had now 
become a nightmare through which he was compelled to 
drag his way, while behind him he could hear the shouts of 
his pursuers, the thunder of their horses' hoofs. He clenched 
his teeth upon a wild impatience. Life had become too pre- 
cious and resignation had been left behind. He was back 
in the valley, a man fighting for more than existence — for 
love, for lost friendship, lost honor. The dawn was break- 
ing somewhere — if only he could live to see it. 

They left the boulevard behind them and turned into a 
narrow street. A little Arab boy brushed past them, wav- 
ing the last edition of L'Echo de L'Oran. 

"Rising of tribes in the north — ^rumor of disaster — Sidi- 
bel-Abbes isolated — " 

The piping voice and broken French lost itself in the 
crowd that had not for an instant thrown off its drowsy 
and incredulous' indiflference. Farquhar had scarcely heard. 
They had begun to run again. The swifter movement was 
like an opiate to an intense physical agony. The Arab 
houses on either hand were curiously dark and silent. They 
built a narrow, lightless passage barred at the far end by a 
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low wall, beyond which lay the great road to the north. 
Here was no sentinel and apparently no watcher. The 
two fugitives dropped soundlessly into the sand. Before 
them lay the Palm Grove — a dark patch in a transitory sea 
of silver. Farquhar ran forward. He had seen the horses 
standing in the shadow; he had seen some one who came 
out to meet him. An instant Preston's hand gripped his. 

"Thank God — Farquhar — if you knew what we have suf- 
fered this last quarter of an hour !" 

The "we" was all that he had heard. He saw her then. 
She came out of the darkness, a slight frail figure in the 
big cloak, her hands outstretched. He caught them and 
kissed them, and then the white grave face which she lifted 
to him with the dignity of a great and single passion. 

"You had my message, Gabrielle ?" 

"Yes." 

"You understood?" 

"Everything." 

The light which shone in her eyes dazzled him. It was 
supreme happiness, supreme sorrow. 

"If there is a new life waiting for me over there you will 
come to me, you will help me to live it — as you have 
helped me to live in the past — " 

"I shall be always with you, Richard. But you must 
not think of me now ; think of your life — for my sake." 

An Arab servant brought up the two horses. She drew 
back instantly, and Farquhar swung himself into the saddle. 
Preston came up to him and pressed his hand for a last time. 

"Our friend Gotz here will explain everything that has 
happened. You will ride straight to Les Imberts. It is 
thirty-two kilometers — ^you should be there before day- 
break. Let your horses go. There is a train starting for 
the north at five o'clock. I shall be on it. We meet at 
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Oran. I shall have passports for two Englishmen — Richard 
Farquhar and John Eyres. You will remember? Now off 
with you — and Godspeed !" 

Gotz had already ridden out of the grove. Still Farqu- 
har lingered. Gabrielle had come forward and placed some- 
thing hard, metallic, in his outstretched hand. 

"It is your one gift to me — ^your revolver," she said. "It 
is loaded. May it guard you well, Richard." 

For a fleeting second he looked down at her. Swifter 
than a dream he relived his life as he saw it mirrored among 
the shadows in her eyes. 

"You have saved me twice," he said. "You will save me 
again. God keep us for each other." 

He drove his heels in his horse's flanks and a moment 
later was galloping at Gotz's side across the plain. 

Those who remained watched the two moving points of 
darkness till they had passed from the silver into the black 
horizon. Then Preston shook himself like a man waking 
from a dream. The Arab servant still waited, and he tossed 
him a handful of money with reckless prodigality. 

"As much more if you can hold your tongue." 

He turned uneasily to the woman beside him. A vapory 
cloud had drifted across the moon, and in the half-light he 
could not see her face. He only knew that she was gazing 
wistfully into the darkness, and that she had forgotten 
him, 

"We must hope for the best," he said, with awkward 
cheerfulness. "The minute we arrive in England I will send 
you a telegram. And then you can hurry over as soon as — 
as Mrs. Farquhar has seen her husband and is fit to travel. 
You — you've been so splendidly plucky, Miss Smith. I 
know that you will be plucky right to the end." 

"Yes — of course — right to the end." She turned to him 
suddenly and her voice deepened. "Mr. Preston — ^you are 
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Richard's friend — I think you are mine. Will you do some- 
thing for me ?" 

"Anything — anything in my power." 

"I felt you would — I trust you. I shall see Mrs. Farqu- 
har safely back to England, and then— I shall leave her." 

"Yes — I supposed — " 

"I shall go away, Mr. Preston." 

The significance in her voice startled him into a swift 
painful understanding. He turned on her almost roughly. 

"You aren't going to leave him — desert him ?" 

"Yes— I must." 

"Richard loves you. Hasn't he suffered enough — don't 
you care — " 

"I care with all my heart — only I haven't the courage. 
I have the courage to pick myself up and go on fighting 
my way forward, but I haven't the courage to hang a fate 
like mine about the neck of an innocent man. I care too 
much." She lifted her eyes to his face, and though the 
shadows hid them he knew that they were steady and tear- 
less. "You think me very conventional, after all, Mr. Pres- 
ton. Perhaps I am. I think all love is conventional at the 
bottom — at least, there are some laws it can not, dare not 
break." 

He made no answer. He offered her his arm and she 
accepted it, and they walked silently toward the highroad. 

"You have not told me what I can do for you?" he said 
at last. 

"It is perhaps a great deal to ask. I want you — when I 
have gone away — ^to explain to Richard. He will be very 
hurt — ^then the old life to which he belongs will claim him, 
and he will see that I was right. The world has nothing 
to forgive him. It has a great deal to forgive me — and 
the world never forgives a woman. But at first he won't 
see that — and you'll help him to, won't you, help him over 
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the bad hours. And then — I shall leave you my address — 
I have your word, haven't I — and perhaps once or twice 
you will write to me — and tell me — ^how things are?" 

"I promise you," he answered huskily. 

They had reached the gates of the fortifications. The 
sentry glanced at them and grinned in understanding. 

"But you must stand back a moment, my friends," he 
commanded. "There are troops passing through. You will 
not mind a little delay, hein?" 

Almost as he spoke half a dozen native horsemen trotted 
through the gateway and immediately afterward broke into 
a sharp canter along th* highroad. Preston felt the hand 
on his arm tighten. 

"What were these?" he asked with casual interest. 

The soldier chuckled grimly. 

"Goums, native gendarmes. Some poor devil of a legion- 
ary has gone au poump, as the saying is. Ah, well, they 
will make sure to catch him before morning. Each legion- 
ary at the end of a halter means twenty francs for one of 
these black fellows. A good idea, is it not ?" 

"Excellent. Do none escape?" 

"Not one in a hundred, and the ninety-nine finish their 
days as Zephyrs in the Penal Battalions down south. Oh, 
a legionary's life is a gay one. Good morning, friends." 

"Good night." 

They passed on through the gateway into the road lead- 
ing back to Sidi-bel-Abbes. Save for the slight pressure 
Gabrielle had made no sign. He dared not look at her. 

"There is one hope left," he said at last. "Colonel Des- 
tinn may yet return in time." 

A gust of desert wind sighed amid the stately palm crests, 
but all else was quiet, hushed in the profound slumber which 
precedes the dawn. 

"It is in God's hands now," she answered simply. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

KISMET 

IN the full blaze of the afternoon Colonel Destinn had 
ridden out of Sidi-bel-Abbes. He had taken three 
mounted legionaries with him, and they had followed sul- 
lenly silent in the low cloud of yellow dust which rolled 
back from his horse's hoofs. From time to time he had 
broken into a sharp impatient gallop, and their silence had 
been scattered by smothered curses. The heat was suffo- 
cating, and they were unaccustomed to the saddle. With 
the monotonous persistency of minds stupefied by brutal 
hardship they had counted the hours by the sinking sun. It 
was now close on midnight. Through the ever-changing 
lacework of clouds they could see the moon gliding serenely 
down toward the distant line of mountains. They looked 
at one another. A grizzled veteran shifted uneasily in his 
saddle. 

"When the sun rises" — ^he muttered — "in my stead. It 
was I who gave the signal. They would have shot me and 
a dozen others. And now at sunrise — " His voice trailed 
off in a stupid inarticulate murmur. The younger man on 
his right leaned forward. 

"And he rides on there and cares nothing. He fears 
nothing. He chose us out to go with him. He mocks at us. 
He knows that we are beaten — ^we dare not. He is a devil." 

"Yes — a devil ! May God make his grave a lonely one !" 

Colonel Destinn rode on. He heard their whispers. He 
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did not heed them. He watched the horizon plunged in a 
black sea of rolling storm, and there was no sign written 
on his calm expressionless features. They reached the little 
station of Les Imberts. With arrogant assurance Destinn 
urged his horse over the rails on to the empty platform. A 
frightened official ran to meet him. * 

"I had information concerning some marauding Bed- 
ouins," Destinn said curtly, answering the salute. "Have 
you had any trouble here?" 

"None, my Colonel. Everything has been quiet. I should 
have telegraphed — " 

"Of course. If there had been trouble your wires would 
have been cut. Good night !" 

He left the flustered little official standing agape in the 
yellow circle of lamplight and rode out again into the high 
road. A couple of goums cantered toward him, and as they 
saw him drew up to let him pass. 

"All well?" 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"Have you met any caravans ?" 

"Yes — ^there are many coming up from the south. But 
they are all peaceful. We examined their bales. There 
were women with them." 

"You are sure of that?" 

"My Colonel, we saw many with veiled faces." 

"It is well." 

They rode on northward. For a full minute after they 
had left him Colonel Destinn sat motionless in his saddle, 
his chin sunk upon his breast. Then Lowe had lied. There 
had been no truth in his warning. And if there were no 
truth in that — why, then, there had been no truth in any- 
thing. The whole thing had been a cunning fabrication, a 
clever manipulation of the secret forces whose existence 
Lowe alone of all men had guessed at. Destinn jerked at his 
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horse's reins. In that same instant a gust of hot wind 
swept past him and he had heard the echo of a scream — 
wailing, horror-stricken — which died at last in the far dis- 
tance. He cursed bitterly. The sound was with him always 
now. It rose up from hidden' depths in mocking refuta- 
tion of himself. It was a constant pitiless reminder of that 
part of his soul that he had crushed and strangled and that 
yet lived on, a deathless witness of a self that he had be- 
lieved dead. And now there were other pictures, other 
sounds. There was that woman lying face downward on 
the grave with its crushed and withered covering of roses ; 
he saw her as he had lifted her, the smile about her lips, 
half frightened, half questioning, frozen together with a 
new look of mysterious knowledge. He had not loved her, 
yet in that first moment he had been stricken by pity — and 
afterward by something akin to fear. If she had lived 
she would have cursed him. He was not afraid of curses. 
They had always been impotent against him. And yet — 
He heard Gotz's voice, quiet and implacable: "Yes, my 
Colonel, that was her brother." And then again: "To- 
morrow you may have no son." 

He drove his spurs savagely into his horse's flanks. 

They left the smooth, white military road behind them 
and galloped out into the waste — faster and faster — ^mem- 
ory hot at his side, its merciless hands upon the reins. He 
shook it off and it drew nearer, adding picture to picture, 
link to link, tearing up gravestones Whose faded inscriptions 
he had long since forgotten. He bent his head to the sting- 
ing sand-laden wind. The kilometers flashed past. Vine- 
yard and huddled lightless villages lay far behind in the 
eastern shadow. There was again a grim unconquered 
desolation of rock and stone and yellow ever-changing hills. 
He drew rein at last, moved by a curious pity for the pant- 
ing quivering animal beneath him. The three men were 
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outdistanced. He was alone, his haggard haunted face 
hfted for an instant to the now darkened sky. 

"O God, have mercy on me !" 

All still again save for the sigh of the wind and the dull 
thud of the galloping horses' hoofs. Destinn bent his head, 
listening. The sounds came from the east and the west. 
They drew rapidly nearer. Out of the black unlit waste a 
horseman raced toward him. 

"Who goes there?" 

"Arabs — Arabs — ^two thousand — you are cut off — Sidi- 
bel-Abbes — attacked at daybreak — " 

The reeling horse stumbled and pitched its rider on to the 
stones. The goum lay motionless. Colonel Destinn turned 
in his saddle. The three legionaries were already behind 
him. Their heads were lowered. There was for a moment 
no sound but that from the snorting, winded horses. Then 
from the southwest, borne on a gust of the fitful storm, 
there came a monotonous, familiar cry — 

"II La Ilaha ilia Allahu!" 

"Do you hear that?" 

"Yes, my Colonel." 

"We are cut off. The garrison at Sidi-bel-Abbes must 
be warned within the next three hours. We must make a 
dash for it." 

They did not move or speak. He pulled his horse round 
so that he confronted them. The moon had dropped behind 
the distant line of mountains, and there was no light by 
which he could read the expression of their faces. Yet he 
knew. His hand slipped to his revolver. The elder man 
made a faint gesture of resignation. 

"It is well, my Colonel, shoot us. What does it matter? 
We all die. He also will be shot at daybreak. And we are 
weary. We have had enough struggle. Let us die here." 
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Destinn's hand sank from his holster. He had never 
hesitated to shoot down any man who ventured to defy him. 
The iron discipline had failed. He too had become weary. 
This quiet patient resignation was stronger than he. 

"Very well — I will go alone." 

They watched him stupidly as he turned his horse and 
rode forward into the mysterious half-light which in the 
darkest hour hovers over the great African wastes. They 
looked at one another. It was then that a strange thing hap- 
pened. Silently they rode after him. 

Colonel Destinn did not hear them. He was listening to 
the wailing monotonous chant beyond the darkness. As 
yet he could see nothing, but he knew with whom he had 
to deal. They would ride in loose order, sweeping the plain 
of every hidden spy, and then at a given signal would close 
together and pour down upon their enemy in a whirlwind 
of fanatic daring. They would attack at dawn. Still, till 
then it wanted another half an hour, and they had far to 
travel. These details he considered rapidly with his old 
promptitude. But beneath all else there was the other 
thought. Lowe had spoken the truth. The tribes had risen. 
And he had said, "To-morrow you may have no son." That 
also would be true. The twenty-five years of exile had been 
sacrificed to an unknown life perhaps already extinguished. 
Every quality of mind and soul had gone under in that 
sacrifice. They called him "Devil," and he had become one. 
The reckless disregard for every human law had been his 
one refuge. And now it seemed to his overwrought fancy 
that the hand of God had reached him in the very heart of 
that self-created hell — "Thou shalt have no other God but 
me." 

"La Ilaha ilia 'llahu !" 

He straightened in his saddle. The high-pitched voices 
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were now close at hand — his trained ear measured at most 
a couple of hundred yards. And the man who had long 
since ceased to believe in God or devil prayed — 

"God, make it not in vain !" 

Then he shook the reins and the tired beast broke into 
a gallop. The sand lay soft under the flying hoofs, and 
scarcely a sound added itself to the dull thunder of the 
Arab advance. They were riding at a rapid canter. In the 
dim uncertain light which had begun to spread like a lumi- 
nous mist over the plain Destinn could mark each statuesque 
figure, could calculate the intervening spaces in the open 
Straggling line. It was a moment of swift decision. Then 
he was on them — ^through them. The sheer audacity of the 
thing held them for a breathing-space in stupefied inaction. 
An Arab leader, startled by the sudden silence, but unpre- 
pared, half turned and received Destinn's reckless charge 
broadside on. In the terrific violence of the impact horse 
and rider were sent rolling in the dust Destinn's own 
panic-stricken beast stumbled to its knees ; with a hand of 
iron and a cruel stab of the spurs he had her up and on 
again, with the horde of shouting Arabs at his heels. He 
bent low in the saddle. A stray bullet whizzed past him, 
but the lingering obscurity was in his favor, and with a hun- 
dred yards between him and his pursuers he was no more 
than a racing shadow. And he gained. There had been 
a diversion. The three legionaries had followed him, and 
they had been mown down almost without resistance. This 
Destinn did not know. He only knew that the hundred 
yards became two hundred — ^that a miracle had been per- 
formed. If this were God's answer to him — Three hun- 
dred. Before him, like hulking misshapen giants, he could 
see a group of rocks rise up out of the dead level. He knew 
them well. There was a narrow passage between the boul- 
ders — room for a couple of horsemen abreast, but no more. 
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If he could reach them there would be another hundred 
yards gained — ^perhaps more — perhaps safety. Suddenly 
he felt the animal beneath him reel in her stride. He no 
longer used the spurs ; he called to her, and she responded 
nobly. But he knew, with the instinct of the born horse- 
man, that the end was at hand. Another twenty yards still 
at full speed — ^with the thunder behind him grown fainter 
— ^then she was on her knees. He dragged her up — another 
ten yards and she pitched forward, rolled over and lay still. 
This time he made no effort. He knew that her heart had 
broken. He had swung himself free as she fell, and now 
raced on through the soft clogging sand. But his own 
strength was gone. He understood suddenly for the first 
time that he was an old man — ^grown weary, almost indif- 
ferent. This was the end. He staggered blindly. He could 
no longer distinguish reality from the crowding shapes that 
blurred his vision. Something came out of the rocks in 
front of him. He steadied with a last effort and slipped 
his revolver from his belt. The thunder of hoofs was in 
his ears. A hundred yards were already lost. In a min- 
ute the curtain of darkness would be burst asunder and 
they would be upon him. He smiled grimly to himself. 

"If this be the expiation^O God !" 

A shout reached him. He scarcely heeded it, for it had 
borne him an English word, and he knew that his reeling 
brain harbored strange delirious fancies. Yet it was re- 
peated. As the dark swift-moving line of his pursuers 
broke out from the lingering shadows he turned. Two 
horsemen raced toward him from the rocks. He saw them 
through a mist — new enemies — and took aim. and fired with 
an unshaken nerve. As he saw that neither shot had told 
he cursed irritably. The next moment the foremost rider 
reached him and swung round in a cloud of dust. 

"Get up behind me ! Quick !" 
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He obeyed. At the terse imperative command his brain 
had cleared. He had recognized Gotz in the soldier now 
galloping beside him. And his rescuer? He did not know, 
as yet or care. He glanced back over his shoulder. The 
Arabs were in sight. He caught the flash of steel and the 
waving of pennons above the dark line of dust. The air 
quivered with their hoarse triumphant shouts. They were 
gaining. It was at that moment that the man riding before 
him swayed and suddenly fell back limp into his arms. 
Then Destinn understood. One shot at least had told. 
There was a grim irony in this last move of fate that 
brought a laugh and a groan to his dry lips. But he had 
regained his nerve, the old unshakable will. Exerting all 
the powers of a brilliant horsemanship, he held on to the un- 
conscious man and forced the straining mare to an increased 
effort. Side by side the two horses burst into the narrow 
passage between the rocks. Destinn bent forward. 

"We've no chance like this — warn Sidi-bel-Abbes — I shall 
try to take cover — God help you !" 

Gotz nodded without answering and dashed on. At the 
end of the cutting Destinn drew rein and slipped to the 
ground. With a new strength he caught the wounded man 
in his arms and setting the terrified beast free to continue 
the mad flight, began to climb painfully with his burden 
on to a low half-hidden ledge of rock. There he fell, face 
downward. The blood drummed in his ears. It filled his 
brain, thundering down every other sound. A dozen Arabs 
swept through the gully, but he neither heard nor saw them. 
When he at last lifted himself upon his elbow the pursuit 
had long since rolled away in the distance. The dawn had 
broken. Westward the storm-clouds gathered in sullen 
retreat, and above a clear horizon the red-gold orb rose up 
majestically into the pale turquoise of the morning. A 
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soft refreshing breeze, chilled by the long night, came danc- 
ing over the hills and after it flood after flood of gold, be- 
fore which the last reluctant shadows faded and vanished 
into light. Colonel Destinn drew himself up stiffly. With 
arms clasped about his knees, he sat and watched the des- 
ert's slow transfiguration. He felt weary and strangely 
indifferent. He had fought and struggled for life, obeying 
the great instinct. But now the instinct was dead. He was 
'an old man, and there was nothing left him. The last 
dream, the one secret ambition had passed with the night 
into blank nothingness. "To-day you have no son." 

He glanced down at the man lying motionless beside him. 
His heavy brows contracted over eyes in which there had 
dawned a sudden emotion, a startled incredulity, changing 
a moment later to a bitterly contemplative amusement. Here 
was indeed fate who weaved a strange pattern, with the 
poor threads that had been given her. He bent over the 
dark unconscious face. The fiery eyes that time after 
time had defied his with their brilliant recklessness were 
closed, the black brows smoothed out into an untroubled 
serenity. Yet the expression was as he remembered it. The 
beard that covered the chin shadowed a fine mouth, about 
which a smile played as though in gay fearless challenge of 
death itself. For all their wan refinement the features were 
those of a fighter who had gone down fighting with a laugh 
on his lips and in his heart. 

Colonel Destinn sat motionless. This man was to have 
been shot at daybreak. He had escaped, and now probably 
he was dead. It did not occur to Colonel Destinn in that 
first moment to make sure. For twenty-five years indi- 
vidual human life had been nothing to him. He had paid it 
out as tribute to circumstances — sometimes recklessly, al- 
ways ruthlessly. And the habits of years are strong. Yet 
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he had risked his chance of escape to save this man. That 
was a curious thing. He brooded over it — still without 
moving. 

In the far distance, beyond his range of vision, a sudden 
sharp rattle of artillery broke the silence. His eyes flick- 
ered with a faint triumph. Sidi-bel-Abbes had not been 
taken unawares. Perhaps that daredevil German had ar- 
rived in time. But it would be at the best a desperate strug- 
gle. If the horde were swept back, then Heaven help any 
man who might be in their path. He sat there with bent 
head, his teeth clenched. It was strange how the loneliness 
of this coming death appalled him. He had never known 
fear or loneliness — not for twenty-five years. And now 
he was afraid, terribly alone. His glance wandered back 
to the face of the man lying peacefully at his side. And 
suddenly it flashed upon him like a revelation; this life 
was noble — it had its value. Somewhere, sometime a man 
or a woman had prayed to God for it as surely as he had 
prayed for another life in the black hours of that night's 
despair. And with that revelation there dawned the con- 
ception of a crude primitive bargain with the divine des- 
tiny that hedged him in. 

"An eye for an eye — mercy for mercy." 

He laid a shaking hand on the quiet breast. The man 
still breathed. It was like an answer — an acceptance. He 
opened the tunic with rapid skilful fingers. The roar of 
battle was now close at hand. It rolled toward the narrow 
barrier of rock in a cloud of rising dust, from which flashed 
an intermittent lightning. Colonel Destinn paid no heed. 
He had traced the course of his bullet. It was lodged an 
inch above the heart, but its force had been checked by an 
old tattered letter-case, which he tossed on one side. The 
blood still flowed sluggishly. Destinn pulled off his dol- 
man. With strips of the linen shirt he plugged the ragged-» 
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looking wound and bandaged it. The whole thing was the 
work of a few minutes. In these few minutes Colonel Des- 
tinn had torn down the iron walls of his fortress. He was 
fighting for a life — against reason, against the code of his 
morality. Death swept down upon them both, but this man 
was not to die through him, this life had to be preserved 
even if by a miracle. It had become a symbol, a peace- 
offering to the humanity he had wronged, his bargain with 
God. He knelt down there, panting, praying incoherently. 
He had lifted the unconscious head upon one arm ; his eyes 
passed for an instant to the tattered letter-case and rested 
there. It had fallen open. Moved by he knew not what 
impulse he touched it tremblingly. A few dried and faded 
rose-leaves, a letter, yellow with age, singed and pierced 
by his own bullet. Suddenly it grew very still about him. 
The crash of battle seemed to have sunk behind a deaden- 
ing veil of silence. There was nothing left in the world 
but this man and himself. This was God's answer — ^the 
mockery of a prayer — a curse. 

"Richard Farquhar!" 

The name escaped him without his knowledge. The le- 
gionary groaned and half turned, his unconscious hand 
clutching Destinn's arm, and a minute later his eyes opened. 
They looked at each other steadily, and before the recogni- 
tion, incomprehensible yet certain, which dawned in that 
blank gaze Destinn shrank back. The night's vague haunt- 
ing terrors had culminated. This was the expiation — the 
punishment. There was to be no curse and no mercy, but 
the grim working out of a logical merciless law. 

"You know now, sir?" 

The weak voice sounded loud in his ears — louder than 
the thunder of the guns. He made a movement of stunned 
assent. 

"Yes; you are Richard — Richard Farquhar, my^ — " He 
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broke off. He was looking in the eyes of his judge; he 
awaited sentence. 

Farquhar drew himself up with a desperate effort. 

"They're — they're coming on fast — aren't they, sir? I 
haven't much time. And I have a message — from my 
mother — ^who is waiting for you — in Sidi-bel-Abbes. She 
gave it me two years ago. Can you hear me, sir?" 

"Yes— yes." 

"I was to tell you — that night when you left her — you 
won her. She has waited for you." He dropped back, 
gasping, into Destinn's arms. "Sir, I thank God — that at 
the last I have found you. I also have my message — I un- 
derstand — and honor — and pity you." 

Destinn bowed his head. A word of release had been 
spoken. He was free. The burden of years dropped from 
him. He was gazing down into the face of a child, in the 
frank clear eyes of a memory. He held the wounded man 
closer shielding him with a stern tenderness. 

"I too— thank God, Richard." 

With the scream and thunder of headlong panic-stricken 
retreat bearing down upon them, the two men kissed each 
other. Then Destinn freed himself and stood up, facing 
the onrush. 

"Can you use your revolver?" 

"Yes, sir, I think so. I'll prop myself up against the 
rock." 

"That's good. It's our last fight, Richard." 

"I'm glad, sir — it's with you. I couldn't have wished it 
otherwise." He saw and read the brief agony which swept 
the elder man's face and smiled with a wan cheerfulness. 
"You're not to think of that, sir. It coulan't be helped — 
Kismet, as the beggars say ; it'll be all right in the end." 

"Steady — ^they're coming on like the devil; we'll make 
them pay dearly for us. What's that on the left ?" 
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"Looks like cavalry trying to turn them. It's too late, 
though. They're on us — your turn, sir." 

They were once more the unemotional Englishmen facing 
the odds with a grim good-humor. But Destinn did not fire. 
He was watching the body of horsemen which had risen 
like a cloud against the horizon and now raced on amid a 
hurricane of cheers. Was it too late ? The first flying Arab 
dashed his maddened horse at the narrow passage and the 
next instant lay writhing in the sand. No others followed. 
The cheering had grown louder. Within a hundred yards 
of the rocks where they meant to make their last rally the 
harried shot-ridden ranks of Bedouin cavalry faltered. 
For an infinitesimal second of delay they seemed to be gath- 
ering to face the new attack ; then the leaders broke away 
westward and with them, in a magnificent, awe-inspiring 
semicircle, the whole beaten, panic-stricken host. 

It was Gotz von Berlichingen who had led the victorious 
flank attack, sweeping the retreat far into the west. He 
had had no orders to do so and only a small detachment 
of chasseurs at his command. But he had succeeded, and 
now he lay in the sand, coughing up blood from a bullet- 
riddled lung. General Meunier knelt beside him. He had 
no great interest in dying legionaries, but he wished to 
make sure of Colonel Destinn's last whereabouts. 

"You say to the right — among the rocks there?" 

"Yes." 

"Then your flanking movement probably saved them. 
You are a daring fellow. If you had lived I should have 
had the pleasure of court-martialing you. As it is — have 
you any request to make?" 

Gotz von Berlichingen lifted himself on his elbow. The 
small hard-lined face was shrunken and fallow with suf- 
fering. 

"If I might speak to you — alone — my General?" 
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"By all means." 

He bent lower. The staff, watching impatiently, saw him 
start and then slip his arm beneath the dying head. The 
hoarse broken voice rose for an instant. 

"If I could be buried there — " 

"It shall be as you wish." General Meunier unclasped 
the cross from his own uniform and laid it gently on the 
shattered breast. "The Legion is proud of you — comrade." 
i Gotz von Berlichingen frowned. The fast-glazing eyes 
lit up for one instant with a flash of the old arrogance. 
He thrust the order impatiently aside. 

"It was for the Englishman — ^my friend — " 

He fell back. His face became a mask. But about the 
mouth there hovered a smile of an inscrutable peace. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



THE OASIS 



HE had said good-by. He stood now at the door and 
looked at her with the sad reluctance of a man who 
is about to turn his back forever on a well-loved picture. 

"I shall not trouble you again, Gabrielle," he said gently. 
"Our ways lie in different worlds. I have not deserved 
much comfort of you. I spoiled my own life and I did my 
best to spoil yours. There is only one consolation that I 
can take with me — ^the knowledge that I failed." 

"Yes — ^you failed." She sat by the rickety hotel writing- 
table, her chin resting on her hand, her eyes fixed absently 
on the half-finished letter before her. "You are not to 
worry about that, Stephen. Lives are not so easily ruined." 

"1 should like to think that you could forget me — that 
the shadow had passed away and left no trace. I should 
like to know you — ^happy." 

"I am happy." 

Still he waited, watching her with hungry wistful in- 
tentness. 

"You will go back to England." 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Farquhar is worthy of you. You will begin a new life. 
If I could I would pray for your happiness together." 

"I thank you, Stephen." 

She heard the door close softly. He had gone. She 
felt as though with his plassing the curtain had dropped 
upon the first great act of her life. And now a new act 
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was to begin — a lonelier one. He had taken with him his 
own dream of it; she knew that he would cling to her 
phantom happiness as to a last comfort, and she had had no 
heart to tear it from him. All happiness is mirage. But 
to the dreamer the dream is reality. He would sleep in 
peace. She went on writing. It was very quiet in the 
little room. The drowsy hush of midday seemed to creep 
in through the half-open shutters on rays of sunshine which 
shifted slowly till they rested on the sheet of closely writ- 
ten paper. She covered her face with her hands as though 
dazzled. In the peaceful silence there was a sound like a 
smothered cry of pain. 

The door leading into the inner room opened and closed. 
She lifted her head and went on writing. Her hand shook, 
but when Farquhar stood beside her she looked up, and 
her face was white and tearless. 

"It is nearly finished," he said almost beneath his breath. 
"She is trying to ask for you." 

"I will come at once." 

"Wait one moment. I wanted to leave them alone to- 
gether for a little. You understand ?" 

"Yes, of course." 

Both were silent. She studied him wistfully. Without 
the ragged beard and in these clothes he seemed once more 
the man as she had known him in the London days — the 
reckless, headstrong soldier, without restraint, without fear. 
Only as she looked closer she saw the grave ennobling 
lines which men gather on the road through suffering. Sud- 
denly he lifted his eyes to hers. They puzzled, almost 
frightened her in their dogmatic composure. 

"My father goes south to-night with the troops," he said. 
"He will suppress the risings and make treaties, and the 
work on his great road will be finished. That is his own 
wish. We have spoken together and I have understood, 
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as I know you will. We have each to work out our own 
salvation in our own way. Out there in the desert he may 
find peace." 

"And you?" 

"My pardon and release were confirmed an hour ago. 
It was his own request, and they could not refuse. In a 
few weeks I shall go back to England. My father has 
given me the rough memoranda of his plans. I shall work 
them out in detail — if possible to perfection. They will 
be offered in due course to the government. I hope that 
even now I may serve my country." 

"I know you will." The old fire flashed into her voice, 
but she did not look at him. She felt the piercing eyes 
on her face; they seemed to reach the innermost thought 
in her. They silenced an empty phrase that she was forc- 
ing to her lips. 

"Perhaps I am disturbing you," he said abruptly. "You 
are writing letters?" 

"Yes." 

"To whom?" 

She looked up with a touch of fierce defiance. 

"Have you a right to ask?" 

"I don't know — I am afraid — " 

"Of whom— of what?" 

"Of you — for my happiness." 

She was silent an instant, battling with weakness. 

"The letter is to you, Richard." 

"May I read it?" 

"Not now." 

He took it from her, and she did not resist. The rough- 
ness in his voice and manner shook her as no gentleness, 
no pleading could have done. This man was indeed afraid, 
and this fear, linked with that great strength of purpose, 
was at once terrible and pathetic. She did not move, and 
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he read the letter to the end in silence. Then he tore it 
deliberately across and across, and the pieces fluttered to 
the ground. 

"I know all that — I guessed it," he said brutally. "Yet 
out there on the plateau you told me that you loved me." 

She rose and faced him, 

"I do love you," she said firmly. "I am not ashamed 
to tell you so — even now, for love like mine can not hurt 
you. But in those days it was all different. I believed that 
we were equals — that we were two outcasts who had erred, 
not meanly or wickedly, but recklessly, and that we were 
fighting our way back to the thing we had lost. You were 
my comrade in exile, and I was yours. That was what 
I believed. But it was not true. You had lost nothing— 
and now your exile is over." 

"And so you meant to desert me ? Had fate not brought 
me back here, I should have had to hunt the world over 
for you." 

"I thought that you would understand — ^that it was just." 

"What ? That when I was dying, hunted and friendless, 
a veritable worthless scamp, as you believed, you conde- 
scended to love me, to go forward shoulder to shoulder 
with me and make life worth the living. Now that I have 
come into my own, that I appear more worthy of happiness, 
I am to be left to march the desert alone. Is that justice?" 

"Richard!" 

"Haven't I had enough of the desert — haven't you had 
enough? If you leave me now — " His voice steadied. 
He smiled wryly. "I'm not threatening, dear. By this 
time I have learned your lesson ; there shan't be any more 
throwing down of weapons.' Whatever happens — whether 
you stand by me or not — I shall go on. But it will be a 
hard going on — and it might have been a glory." 
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She turned to him with a gesture of helpless pain. 

"Richard — my dear — don't you understand? It is fear 
of dimming that glory that drives me away from you. 
What am I? What should I be to you? A drag— a heavy 
burden. Even if I would I can not go back into the old 
life. The world has passed judgment on the woman I was 
— the doors are shut against her. Only insignificant little 
Gabrielle Smith can go her way in peace." 

"I care nothing for the world's judgment," he interrupted 
quietly. "Nor do you. If there is anything behind those 
closed doors worth having — which I doubt — ^we shall batter 
them in. And it is not to the woman who was that I am 
speaking. I do not know her. I am asking Gabrielle Smith 
to be my wife. I do not ask her to go back anywhere. I 
ask her to go on with the life which we began together 
two years ago when she helped a desperate, intoxicated boy 
up Mrs. Ferrier's stairs — incidentally back to reason and 
self-respect. From that night we have been comrades." 
The grim laughter in his eyes faded. He held out his hand 
as though to take hers, then let it drop, leaving her free. 
"And from that night I have loved Gabrielle Smith," he 
went on gently. "That was something you did not quite 
realize when you meant to leave me. Under one shape or 
another I have loved you all my life. Only when you first 
came I did not recognize you. You hid behind the little 
gray shadow of yourself and I followed the mirage over 
the desert. And I suffered badly — ^until I found you, the 
reality of all I believed in — ^the oasis. Do you think 
I am going to lose you now? Do you think I am going 
to let you turn me out into the loneliness and desolation? 
You know that I shall not, Gabrielle." He paused an instant, 
watching her. He saw the light dawn behind the mist of 
pain, and then he took her hands and held them with a 
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joyful strength. "You saved my life twice," he said. "And 
you saved something greater than my life — ^my faith. That 
is a bond between us no one — not even you— can break. 
We belong to each other as a man and woman belong to 
each other perhaps once in a generation. You dare not 
deny a union so glorious, so sanctified." 

She looked at him with steady radiant eyes. 

"Do you believe that?" 

"As you do." 

"I have not dared to believe until now." 

"And now?" 

"You have given me courage to believe my own heart, 
Richard." 

He did not kiss her or, for a moment, speak. Yet what 
then passed between them was beyond words, above all 
tenderness. He led her at last toward the inner room. 

"Come with me now, Gabrielle." 

Within the hush had deepened. All life, all feeling 
seemed to draw together an awed expectancy about the 
little figure lying quietly in the midst of the great bed. Even 
the wig, still awry, could not take from the peaceful dignity 
of the small tired face beneath. A hand, heavily jeweled, 
rested on the shoulder of a man who knelt beside her. Her 
eyes had been closed as Gabrielle and Farquhar entered. 
They opened now and passed from one to the other. In 
that moment they looked very blue — almost young. She 
tried to speak and instead smiled faintly, apologetically, 
with a touch of wry self-mockery that passed, leaving only 
the quiet happiness. As though grown suddenly weary, 
the jeweled hand slipped from the man's shoulder, and he 
took it and bowed his head upon it. 

"In a little while, my wife — a little while." 

Her eyes closed in peaceful assent. They did not open 
again. To those watching it seemed that the room had 
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grown darker. A little half-drawn sigh hovered on the 
silence and then drifted out on a ray of sunshine into the 
full daylight. 

ENVOY 

Close by the barracks of the Foreign Legion there is a 
little garden and beyond the garden a kind of chapel. 

Within are many relics of a glorious past. 

On the walls are the pictures of the great dead. 

It is the Legion's Holy Ground. 

Colonel Destinn entered for the last time. Outside, be- 
yond the garden, he could hear the tramp of feet and the 
gay call of a bugle. Here everything was peace. Deep 
shadows hid the watching portraits, but in the midst, on 
either hand of the raised coffin, two great candles threw 
their light into the darkness and on the two men who, 
with drawn swords and sightless eyes, kept guard. They 
wore dark uniforms which the little chapel had never seen, 
and the coffin was hidden by a stranger's flag. 

Colonel Destinn drew softly nearer to where a woman, 
heavily veiled, knelt in prayer. Before her were two 
wreaths. One bore an imperial crown, the other a simple 
inscription — 

"To Our Comrade — Gotz von Berlichingen." 

As Destinn approached the veiled woman looked up. 
He stood quietly beside her. 

"Your Highness, he died bravely. He was worthy of 
his race." 

"I thank you. Colonel." 

He left her. He went out again into the evening sun- 
shine. An orderly held his horse in readiness and four 
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hundred men marked time to the strong rhythm of the Le- 
gion's war-song. He swung himself into the saddle. 

"In column — forward — ^march !" 

They swung out of the gates — out into the road. Half 
Sidi-bel-Abbes ran at their heels. On the outskirts the gen- 
eral with his suite waited to give them Godspeed. 

"Return in honor, my children !" 

The band crashed out a triumphant answer. Colonel 
Destinn's sword sank in farewell. 

"Toujours, ma foi, le sac au dos — " 

Singing they left the glitter of lights and the sound of 
the town's joyous hubbub behind them. Colonel Destinn 
rode on alone. No man spoke to him. There was on his 
face a grave and peaceful knowledge. 

And before him lay the desert and the night shadows, 
which were but a promise of another day. 



TH£ END 
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